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Explanation of tha Tables. 

The statistical tables aim at giving a com]dete summary of the occur¬ 
rences in the Rigveda and Atnarvaveda. Hut where a complete verse 
is repeated several times by way of refrain, only three occurrences are 
reckoned. No statistics of Sandhi are given for the Atharvaveda: but 
they are estimated at double the number found in Ci C« taken together. 
In Atharvaveda, and where the number of occurrences exceeds 500, 
only approximate accuracy Is claimed for tlie Tables. Grassmann’s 
WMenmeh (including the Appendix) lias been found tt) be absolutely 
trustworthy so far as it gives information: unfortunately its liKts of 
some of the most important forms are incomplete, and as a role, where 
there are two occurrences in one stanza, only one is recorded. Max 
Midler’s Index has been found a useful supplement in these particulars, 
and has been consulted so far as has been practicable. For theAV., 
Whitney’s Index has been relied upon: but emendations suggested in it 
have not been incorporated: passages common to RV. and Av. are con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the former only. Where the number of occur¬ 
rences of auy form is given without comment, the number in RV. is 
referred to, and if there is one only, the figure is omitted. 


INTRODUCTIOK. 

§ 1. For the successful study of the Rigveda no preliminary 
is more urgently needed than a true grouping of its parts. In¬ 
dian tradition has faithfully recorded for os the text of the hymns, 
but not their mutual relations: the order of the hymns and 
the mandalas is largely mechanical, and depends on the counting 
of verses and the ordering of deities, and not upon the antiquity 
or literary character of poems. Yet all European students 
are aware that there is an order of time to be found, though they 
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differ greatly both as to the time-limits ot the Rigveda as a 
whole, and as to the arrangement of its parts within those limits. 
Professor Pischel,' for instance, could write in 1870, “There is 
to-day scarcely room loft for a doubt that many hymns are no 
earlier than the period of the SCitras aud the writers who agi-eo 
with him are constantly busy in conneoting Vedic hymns with 
later Sanskrit writing. On the other hand, H. Brnnnhofer,* who 
asks 1000 yearn for the composition of the hymns, attributes them 
roughly to the period 2500-1500 B. C. To Pischel accordingly 
the hymns are a tmly Indian product: to Brunnhofer they are 
the work of the poets of North Iran, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Punjab. To both writers, western and early, eastern and late are 
on the whole syoonymoua* On the general question the present 
writer stands entirely on the side of Brunnhofer: and this article 
will include constant references to the literary peculiarities which 
separate even the latest h^ns of the Rigveda by a broad gulf 
from the period of the Brabmanas, and still more from the period 
of the Sotras. On the other hand, the early dates suggested by 
Brunnhofer, though novel, seem to me not unreasonable : and this 
article will point to the long development of form and idiom in 
the Rigveda, for which adequate room must somewhere be found 
in a period wholly anterior to that of the Bruhmanas and even of 
the Atharvaveda taken as a whole. 

§ 2. It is not however of the same importance to fix the abso¬ 
lute date of the .Rigveda as to determine the relative date of its 
parts. For this latter purpose we depend entirely upon internal 
evidence; but this evidence exists in embarrassing abundance, 
and every writer on the Rigveda has taken it into account. A 
sketch of the principal theories so far put forward, largely by 
way of obiter dicta, will I think show that there is general agree¬ 
ment upon principles, and that the problem that remains is that 
of the faitnful application of those principles to the mass of 
details which present themselves. 

§ 8. H. Grassmann {JTd>ersetzung, 1876) noticed that the six 
maqdalas, ii.-vii., were arranged according to one principle, and 
that in each the hymns to Agni stand first, those to Indra next, 
and then others according to certain meohanioal rules. This 
arrangement is only broken occasionally by hymns or fragments 
which clearly betray a late character. So far we have (i.) six 
parallel family collections of hymns, (ii.) later additions to them 
at a period subsequent not only to the composition of the hymns, 
but also to their formal aiTaugement, 

With these “family books” Grassmann contrasted the “col¬ 
lective books,” i., ix., x., to which be assigned a later date on 
aocount of their miscellaneous character. In viii. he found a 


* G5tt. Gel. Anz., 1879,1., p. 168, quoted ^ Brunnhofer, p. xiii. 

* TJraeechichie der Arier in Vorder- und Cfentral-Asien, fjeipzig. 1898. 

* A different view on this point is taken by E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. 
xviL 80 seq. 
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principle of Arrangement wanting, and so assigned viii. aplace mid¬ 
way between ii.-vil and tbe remaining three books. 

6ras8mann’s theory is sound as regards the books ii.-vii., where 
he fonnd positive evidence; bnt as regards the remaining Imoks 
it has long been obsolete. The series of family collections has 
been shewn to extend to mandala i. bl^-lOl, which inclndcs nine 
collections dnly arranged and rightly placed before book ii/ As 
to the remaining collections i. 1-60, viii., ix., x., it is sufficient 
here to notice that no positive link is shown to connect them. 

Individual hymns and parts of hymns, believed by Grassmann 
to be later in date than the collections in which they occur, were 
placed by him in his Appendix. In many cases Grassmann also 
alleges the vocabulary as an indication of late date : but in others 
a hymn is relegated to tbe Appendix only because it is difficult 
or prosaic, and therefore not suitable for metrical translation. 

§ 4. C. R. Lanroan (Noun-Infection in the Veda, JAOS. x., 
1880) compared tbe date of the respective mandalas* by a statis¬ 
tical investigation of tbe occurrenees of tbe respective noun-end- 
in^ -d -au (dual), -dsoA -dA (nom. masc. pi.), -d -&ni (neut. pi.), 
■whih -atA (instr. m. n. pl.j. Of these psirs of forms only the 
latter in each case is in use in classical Sanskrit. The statistics 
shew very clearly that the Atharvaveda stands very much nearer 
to classical l^skrit in its use of these forms than does the Rig- 
veda. The later date of the Atharvaveda has been universally 
accepted by Sanskrit scholars on various grounds, but the credit 
of demonstrating this dale by statistics belongs to Lanman. 

Lanman proceeds to apply tbe same tests to the respective man¬ 
dalas of the Rigveda, but without tbe necessary precaution of 
separating from each book those hymns which are later addi¬ 
tions. He confirms Grassmann's view that the collections ii.-vii. 
are of much the same date, bnt he ranks viii. and ix. as earlier, x. 
as later. As he does not fail to point out, his results may he 
explained in two ways. Either tbe books as a whole belong to 
the order of time suggested, or certain books appear to be later 
because they contain a larger proportion of later hymns. 

I 6. H. Zimmer (AUitMiscAes Zebeny p. 355, 1879) deems ii.- 
viii. to be tbe oldest pact of tbe RV.; and l, x. later. In the latter 
books be finds an astronomical terminology which he holds to be 
derived from Babylon. His argument however only applies to 
the hymns in which these terms are found, vis. i. 162, x. 55, 86 : 
but it is no doubt confirmed in bis own mind by the general im¬ 
pression that books i., x. have made upon it. 

§ 6. H. Brunnhofer (EZ. xxv., 1880 made a statistical inves¬ 
tigation of the infinitive forms in tbe Rigveda, which he divided 
according to tbe families to which the hymns are attributed. 
This division has advantages over tbe divition into man^las, but 


* Of this correction of Qrassmann’s theory Professor Hopkins is aware 
(JAOS. xvii. 28. second note): but he has not taken it into account. 

* First published notice was in PAOS. for October 1877 = JAOS. x. 
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is in general agreement with it As indications of early date he 
takes the infinitives in ‘diuti (8) and -dhyai{p\): of late date, 
those in -taye (814), ‘tyai (5), -turn (4), as notes of the Brahma^ 

f ieriod. Accordingly be places the family collections in the fol- 
owing order: Gautama (iv.), Bburadvuja (vi.), Vusis^ha (vii.), 
Atreya (v.), Vai 9 varaitra (iii.)> Bhurgava (ii.), Angirasa (i., viii.), 
Kunva (i., viii.). 

Brunnbofer’s work ts carried out in a critical spirit, and with 
care in detail: and it is to be regretted that the author himself 
in his later writings minimizes the value of its method. But it 
must be noted, first that the whole number of infinitives distin¬ 
guished as old and late is not large, and forms an insecure basis 
for so detailed an arrangement; secondly, that the statement that 
the infinitives in -taye, -tyai are notes of the Brahmanio period 
seems destitute of foundation, whilst a form in -dhai cannot be 
assumed on the strength of the single word vayodfiat; and also 
that the forms -lyai, -turn hardly occur in RV. Brunuhofer has 
therefore only shewn us that no one of the family collections 
approximates to later literature in the use of infinitives: but 
that the ** family books ** use more often -dAyai, and the col¬ 
lections in i., viii., the form -taye. The relative date of these 
forms respectively remains lor further invesUgation; see below, 
§§ 87, 864, 355, 358. 

§ 7. II. Oldenberg (Die Hymnen dee RiqMtda : 1^‘oUyomenay 
Berlin, 1888) greatly advanced onr knowledge. He was the first 
after Grassmann to make a list of those hymns which be believed 
to be later additions to the respective coUeotiona In this be relied 
largel^r upon the arrangement, bat he found still more distinct evi¬ 
dence in the prevalence in the latest hymns of a particular rhythm, 
which be names “the later AousMbm” Further he traced in L 
1-50 and in viii. a common principle of arrangement, in so far as 
each consists of a number of small collections in which no prece¬ 
dence is given to the Agni hymns ; in most of them theindra 
hymns, which are most in number, precede. Thus the “family 
books” t 51.-vii. are preceded and followed by the collections 
i. 1-50 and viii., which are connected by arrangement as well 
as by the metres prevalent in them, namely those in which the 
verses of eight syllables preponderate. This resemblance in 
metre is obvious, and. yet has been neglected by the preceding 
writers in their arrangement: we may conveniently describe it 
by naming books i. 1—50 and viiL collections of Sdman or “song,” 
in.contrast to I 51-vit, which are in the main collections of Rik 
or “recitation.” Whether the “song” or “recitation” is on the 
whole earlier, Oldenberg does not attempt to decide. As to book 
ix., be points out clearly the evidence that the Soma hymns belong 
to the family collections, although they are no longer groupea 
with them. On one point, he has no doubt: boo'ks L-ix. form^ a 
complete whole, and were so recognized before the poems of book 
X. (in the main) were written. His arrangement of the RV. is 
therefore as follows: first, books i.-ix.; second, hymns added 
later to L-ix.; and then x. 
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Oldcnbcrg's argument is as just in wbat it decides as in what 
it leavoB undecided, and the giouping x. must on ail 

grounds be preferred to Grassmann’s uitsupporicd grouping 
n.-vii.; viii.; i., ix., x. The firat is based upon a careful analysis 
of the character and form of the hymns: the latter merely on the 
superficial observation that the books viii., i., ix., x., as finally 
arranged, each contain more than one of the earlier collections 
which arc the basis of all. Ftirllier, the later date of Imok x. is 
supported by a consensus of opinion : whilst the relatively later 
date of viii., i., ix. ha.s been constantly called in question. 

§ 8. Professor K W. IIo})kin8 (4fAO»S. xvi., 1894, and else¬ 
where) first examines the (jnestion of the date of book viii. by 
“the delicate test of sacrosanct numbers,” Unfortunately ho 
begins by assuming that books i., ix., x. form a group later than 
ii.-vii., whereas all that will be generally admitted is that x. is 
later, lie takes note from time to time of individual hymns that 
arc later than their suiTOundings, but apparently without binding 
himself to any definite list. In the books i., viii., ix., x. he finds 
a constant recurrence of the *boly numbers’ l/iree (Hhree dawns’, 
‘three far distances’, etc,), seveti (‘seven hotars,’ ‘seven rivers’), 
tent tioenty-oney iJnrty-tkrety and so forth. Of this investigation 
Hopkins himself writes that “the range is so small that the 
results can only be accepted tentatively and in this respect it 
stands in the same position as Brunnhofer’s study of the infinitive 
forms. On the whole, I believe the argument to be sound, and 
that the increasing emphasis laid on these figures indicates a later 
date and a more technical school of theology. On the other 
hand the invention of a Dvita to acoom]>any Trita is only found 
in a late addition to book viii. (47. 16); and in the numbers 
10,000 and 60,000, whether applied to cattle or conquered foes, 1 
see no evidence at all of late date. 

§ 9. At about the same time (in Roth’s Festgruss, 189J^ I 
investigated the occurrences of the letter / in the Rigveda, This 
too is an enquiry of limited range. The letter occurs much more 
frequently in AV. than in KV.; in the later hymns of i.-ix. and 
in X. more often than in the rest of the RV., but not so often as 
in AV. On the other hand it is extremely rare in books iv., vi., 
vii., viii., ix This result tends to support rather the conclusion 
of T..anman than that of Brunnhofer or Hopkins, so far as con¬ 
cerns the date of book viii. 

§ 10. The result of all these enquiries may be summed up as 
follows The AV. has been shewn to be later than the RV.; in 
the RV. book x. has been shewn to be on the whole the latest 
part There is a general agreement that books i.-ix. contain a 
namber of hymns of much later date than the rest, but no precise 
agreement as to which these hymns are. Within the group i.-ix. 
it has been maintained that viii. is relatively early, and again 
that it is relatively late : and arguments of rather small range 
have been adduced on either side. As to the other books, there 
has been no adequate investigation: but it may perhaps bo said 
that there is a rather wide ccnsetisus wbicii places book vii. early, 
and book i. late. 
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§ U. Thus if we compai'e tbc earlier parts of tbc Vedic col* 
lections to the mountain-tops, and the later additions to the 
plains below, we may say that the thick mist which has long 
enveloped the whole is gradually lifting, and tliat observers have 
been able to agree in describing the lower levels, and in assigning 
to each its appropriate vegetation. But the liigher lovols have 
only been dimly seen through the mists tliat overhang them, 
sn^ their contour and relative heights arc still matters of dispute. 

^ 12. It is necessary however to notice that besides the more 
or ic«M complete soientiilo rcKearohos referred to, wo have a large 
number of assertions to which the same writers have committed 
themselves on com]iarativcly slight grounds: assertions which 
are often quoted as though they )>o8sos8cd authority, and some¬ 
times even as though tliey were obviously tru© and univer¬ 
sally allowed. It is, I believe, a true criticism which gives 
high rank to tho poetry of the Rigveda as a whole : but it is 
another thing to i*eckon as ^*latc” every poem or phrase which in 
any way oflcnds the taste of the reader*. Faults of taste were 
perhaps not wanting to the earliest hyran-writere: and poetical 
capacity still lived m the period of tne Atbarva-veda, and has 
often revived amongst the Indians at later times. 

In the following cases assertions as to the date of hymns seem 
ill-founded. 

The hymns of Paruochepa (L 127-139) have often been 
referred to as late: lirst perhaps by Kolm {BeUrdf/e iv. 912, 
2I3)^ Yet their complicated metre has no parallel in later times. 

The hymns ii. 36 j iii. 7; 29; 31; v. 44 ; 61 ; 73 ; 87; vi. 46; 47 
are all I’eferred to by Hopkins as late hymns, some of them as 
“notoriously late” or “or Brahmanical date.” In most cases 
Grassmann appears to be the authority, and his reason is that the 
hymns are mystical, obscure, or exaggerated. There is however 
no real similarity with the works of tho epoch of the Br&hmanas, 
and only a few verses of vl 47 shew an approximation to the 
time of the AV. 

The hymns vii. 16-17 are mentioned by Hopkins (JAOS. xvii. 
51, 59) as later than the first collection of Vasi^tba hymns, “as is 
well known.” But Grassmann, who states that the hymns are 
out of order, still attributes to tlioni an early date : and Olden- 
berg has shewn (p. 200) that tbc first two are in their order. 
The date of vii. 17 is an interesting question : tlie hymn is cer¬ 
tainly out of order, but not necessarily late.* 


’ So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 79 “ a tasteless late poet.” 

* See Lanman. p. 424. 

* vii. 17 is a hymn closely resembliog an Apriya hymn, but contain- 
iog only seven stanzas. It is worth noting that vii. 2, commonly recog¬ 
nized as the earliest Apriya hymn, also contains 7 st^zas only, as does 
ix. 5. The stanzas vii. 2. 8-lt are borrowed from it. 3.8-11, as is shewn 
by smaller indications of metre: whilst ix. 5. 8-11 are written in tbe 
later Anu^tubh metre, though appended to a Qilyatrl hymn. Thus we 
have clear traces of a later recension in these two cases. Tlie seven 
verses of the primitive Aprtya hymn probably corresponded to the 
seven hotars. 
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The ddnasiiitis of book vili. have been often described as late 
additions, apparently from an unwillingness to believe that the 
poets of the Rigveda could accept reward for their work. 

Of the Vrdakhilya hymns, Hopkins states that “everyone 
admits that they cannot be classed among tlic old hymns of the 
Rigveda.” Tbei'o is however no internal evidence of late date, 
except for Val. 10 and 11. 

Lastly a very important byran, x. 6), in which the Iranian 
hero i^ibhunedistha appears, has received a bad character from 
Lanman (p. 481), and has I think been described by him as “late 
and wretched bombast.’*' But however much the crudities of 
this hymn may jar, the evidence of vocabulary and forms points 
it out as one of the few early hymns in book x. 

These and a few other hymns are however exceptions : in a 
greater number of eases even the chance criticisms of scholars 
are conhrmed by evidence, as sufficiently appears by the list pro¬ 
posed in § 15. 

§ 18. lam now obliged to refer with some fulness to my arti¬ 
cle in Kuhn’s ZeitscAri/ty xxxiv. (or Keue Folge xiv.), 1896, 
which gives the basis upon which the body of this article is 
founded, viz. the division of the RV. into five parts, which are 
claimed to be the product of live successive epochs of literary 
activity, all anterior to the j^riod of the AY., which accordingly 
represents a sixth period. For these results I am far from claim¬ 
ing hnality : but I suggest that the time is past for us to use the 
vague words 'early’, 'late’, 'very late’, and that in their place 
we need a definite arrangement, which may serve as an approxi¬ 
mation and be corrected from time to time with the increase of 
our knowledge. I also suggest that it is time that the evidence 
of date, so abundant in quantity, should be measured. There is 
hardly a hymn in the Y^a which does not suggest to the reader 
at one moment early date, and at the next late*: and it is only 
the passionless indications of figures that will enable us to decide 
what value should be attached to these suggestions. Farther I 
have attempted, in the article just cited, to include not merely 
one kind of evidence, but all to which it is possible at present to. 
assigu a tangible value : and tbongh I have been far from suc¬ 
ceeding completely in this attempt, yet the range of evidence I 
have embraced is I hope fairly typical of the whole. 

§ 14. The later date of the Aibarvan and a fortiori of clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit is the fixed and proved fact upon which every 
investigator must and does rely. To separate from books i.-ix. 
those later hymns which approximate in character to the Athar- 
vaveda is a first necessity: and the enquiry should be extended 
to book z. as well; for though we know this book as a whole to be 
later than the rest, it may well prove that it contains some pro¬ 
portion of earlier hymns. To separate the later hymns from the 
rest is on the whole no very difficult task : in vocabulary, gram¬ 
matical forms, metre, subject-matter, and on the whole by posi- 


’ Cf. Hopkins, p. 56. 


* Cf. Hopkj&a, p. 51. 
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tion, they aro sharply marked ofF from the rest. They seem to 
me to belong to two successive periods, which I name respec¬ 
tively Cj and C,. The hymns in C, are chiefly in a mixture of 
Trifttibh and Jagati verse, such as is commonly found in the 
Atharvan, and thev are addressed to a great variety of deities, 
not prominent in the rest of the Rigveda. The hymns in C, are 
chiefly in the later Anns(nbb metre*. I give the list of hymns in 
parallel columns, with some short description of each. 

The appended letters G. L. O. H. denote that the hymns have 
also been described as late by Grassmann, Lanmao, Oldenberg, 
and Hopkins respectively, 'fhe following symbols denote the 
evidence I rely upon in each case : 
a. mixed Tri^tubh-Jagati verse, or Triftubh with extra syllable*. 
fi. later Anustubh verse, 
y. late vocabulary and grammatical forms. 

& position in the collection, 
c subject-matter. 

For a more exact statement of the argument I must refer 
readers to ibe article in KZ. In this summary the evidence for 
the periods C, C, is not distinguished. 

8 15. List of the latest hymns in the Rigveda—see next page, 
g ] 6. Some reference may now be made to previous investiga¬ 
tions in relation to these lists. Of the three nymns referred to 
by Zimmer as implying a knowledge of technical astronomy, viz., 
i. 162, X. 56, 85, two are included. The reference in x. 55 is not 
a certain one: yet it may be right to include the group x. 54-56 
amoont the later hymns. Only the smaller half of book x. is 
included : of book i. the three hymns 162-164 are of such unusual 
length as to make the late matter quite an appreciable part of 
the whole book. Without, therefore, accepting the theories either 
that book X. or that books i. and r. are later Uian the rest, these 
lists would by themselves go far to account for the general 
impression that suob is the case. 

9 17. In a great number of hymns (especially in C,), the evi¬ 
dence is cumulative and generauy accepted as conclusive : but 
there are not wanting hymns iu which there is only a balance of 
evidence and a difference of opinion: it is then necessary to 
decide on the value of the different kinds of evidence respec¬ 
tively, as to which I come to the following conclusions: 

(a) The mixture of Tristobh and Jagati verse (as deflned EZ. 
p. 814) is sometimes contradicted by other evidence, and is there¬ 
fore not a decisive sign. (/8) The later Aoustnbh rhythm, where 
well marked, is an unfailing sign of the latest date : but the 
b^inoings of this rhythm be found in C„ and even (very 
faintly) in earlier hymns, (y) Late words and grammatical forms 
are sure signs of late date : see next section. (8) Position in the 
collection is not a safe guide. Several hymns for which there is 
good evidence of late date (at any rate as far as the period C, is 

* See Oldenbei^, Prohffomena, pp. 26-81: and KZ. zzxiv., pp. 803, 8. 

* The type of such verses (e. g. val. It. 7d) is 

Ji-lli-rvIluvJii-ul-w. 
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§ 16 . l<atMt hymns in the Rigveds. 


i. 28. 18-24. 
24. 6-15. 
81. 18-28. 
98. 4- 8. 
116. 

183. 1- 5. 

101 . 

102-104. 

179. 

188. 

191. 


C, 

Apal? 

Vanuja 

Soma 

Ain^i-Soma 
Surj'Ji 
C'luirm 
i^hhaTnl? 


yi 0 

y 

O 

at 

y 

t 

y 


c. 


i. 28. 1- 6. Ulukhala 
50.10-18. Charm 
170. Indm, Manitfl 


ftyA- GLOH 

y 


GLO 


HoTitf-Hacrifico n/lj-rfr GLOII| 
Katt:Loi>amu- 


dra myth 
Apriya 
Charm 


yfV GO 
GLO 


ii. 

12. Indra 

82. 4- 8. Charm to Sinl- 
vOll 

89. A^ns 

40. Soma-PD^an 

y 

a0it 

y 

y 

0 

H 

L 

ii. 

in. 

8. 

28. 

88. 

YOpa 

Agni 

Vicv&nitra and 
^e rivets 

e 

4 

0t 

H 

0 

iii 

iv. 

18. 

Vicve Devah 

y 




18. 

Mvth of In- 






dra's birth 

y 




67. 

Koetrapati, etc. 

ByM 

GOH 



68. 

Ghrta, etc. 

ayi 

GOH 


V. 

62. 

Mitra-Varu^a 

y 


V. 


88. 

Parjanya 

ay 




Vi. 9. Agoi Vsicvfinara y 

28. Indra, Oava^ ot 

47.20-28. Vanaspatiand 

Ratlm 8e 

48.23. Cosmogony yc 

88. Vasi^^ba myth 

44. Dadbikr& o 

09.12. Charm 

101,102. Parjanya y 


Vll. 



TiiL 1.88,84. yt 

81. 1- 4.‘ Worshippers e 

88. 10-19. Womairs duties ye 

V&l. 11. Indra-Vantha oy 

viit. 80. Indra ^y 

89. 7-12. Vac 0* 


GH 

OH 

H 

OH 


ix. 112. 


Professions fiyit 0 


Qakunta 


iii 58.17-24. Charm 


tfjdr O^I^H 


fiyAe GLOH 


5- 9. Atri Mvth 
44.14,15. Agni 
51.11-15. Viv've Devilh 
78. 4- 0.* Charm 


fiy^ GO 
ar GH 
ft}^ OH 

ft)6e 60 


vL 47.29-81. Dundubhi oy* GO 

7A Soma-Rudra yi O 

75. Weaponaofwars^y* OOH 


vii 50. Charm ays OLH 

66. Charm O 

108. Frog'Bralimans yOe OOH 

lOA Charm a/4e GOH 

Iviii. 47.14-lR Adityati, Uoas $y G 

Vftl. 10. Unity of gods* ye H 


ix. 6. 8-11. Apriya 
67. 81,82.* 

118. Soma 

114. Soma 


0 

0y6 GO 
0yi OH 
GO 


* These entries correct accidental errors in the list in KZ. 

• ii. 48 only. * Wanting in several MSS. of pada-p&^a. 
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^ 13. Lateit hymns in the Ri|^eda—Continned. 


C, 

X. 9. ft-9 = i. 28. 20-28. 


c. 10. 

Myth ofYama 




and Yam! 

oyt 


13. 

Ha vis 

nr 

G 

14. 

Funeral htrmn 

af{yt LH 

Ifl. 


or 


27. 

Indm 

a 

0 

28. 

Myth of Indm 




and Vasukra 

a 


84. 

The dice 

nyt 


61-58. 

The hidden Agni 

a 


69. 6l». 

NirfU, Asamilti 



02. 

Afigirasoli 

afi 


71. 

Knowledge 

aye 


75. 

The rivers 

or 

L 

81,82. 

Vigvakarman 

«>'« 


88, 84. 

Manyu 

at 


86. 

Myth of Vred- 


G 


kapi 

ye 

88.» 

Birth of Agni 



91.» 

Agni 



94. 

Gr&vfinab 

at 


9.5. 

Myth of IJrvacf 

at 

GH 

96. 

Cnarm for rain 

ayi 


101. 

The priests 

Myth of Saramd 

at 


106. 

ye 


117. 

Charity 

aye 

L 

125. 

V4c 

ttyt 


127.* 

Night 


189. 4- 6. 

The Oandbaryas 

e 


142. 

Agni 



149. 

Sayitar 



378. 

T&rksya 

6e 

L 



C. 


K. 16-19. 

Funeral hymns 

affyr 

24. 4- 6. 

Alvins 

0Y 

67. 58 

H^as 


72. 

Birth of the 



gods 

Pyr 

8S. 

Myth of Sftryil s 

1 


marriage 

afiyt GL. 

67. 

Agni Rak^han 

ay 

90. 

Creation of the 



cosies 

Pyr GLH 

97. 

Tlie herbs 

pyt 

302. 

Myth of Mud- 



gala 

ayt 

108. 

Indra-Brhaspati 

oy 

107. 

Dak^nil 

aye G 

109. 

The Braliman*e 



wife 

apyt QL 

114. 

Numbers 

aye OH 

121. 

Who? 

)e 

128. 

Vi^-ve Devib 


129, 180. 

Bbayayftta 

G' 

185-187. 

Yama: Muni: 



Charm 

pyt G»H* 

145,146. 

Charm: Arap- 



yftni 

pyt 

151, 163. 

Faith: Indra 

py6r 

154, 155. 

Yama: AriLyl 

pyOt 

167-159. 

The sun: the 



riral 

PySe 

161-189. 

Charms: V&ta 


178-175. 

Praise of king: 



gr&rfi]^ 

Pydt L 

177. 

The sun 

aSt L 

181-186. 

Various: V&ts 

py6t Q‘L 

190. 

The creation 

Py6t L 

191. 2- 4. 

Concord 

P6e L 


concerned) appear in tbeir right place in the collections of books 
L-ix.: others which are out of place, as iv. IS. 4-10; 48; v. 61; 
87; Tti. 17, not only shew no other signs of lateness, but haye 
many of the marks of earl? date afterwards to be described : 
whilst the majoritv of the nvmns of book x. are also free from 
other late notes. It would therefore seem that the ordered ool* 
lections of i.-ix. were not complete collections of the hymn-mate¬ 
rial existing at the time when the collection was made. (<) The 
subject-matter of the late hymns differs ou the whole widely from 
that of the bulk of the Rigveda, and consists largely of hymns to 
minor deities, myths, charms, and hymns for ceremonial occasions. 
It is not boweyer possible to draw a sharp line between the differ¬ 
ent groups in this respect, and it is particularly dangerous to be 
guided by subjective impressions of this kind. 

§ 18. Of the evidence of vocabulary and grammatical forms 
more careful consideration is required, especially as this evidence 


' X. 180 only. * x. 186 only. • x. 162,168,164 only. ♦ x. 181 only. 
* In attributing late date to these hymns, I have been led rather by 
the absence of the usual characteristics of the early hymns than by any 
poeitive indications. 
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has of late been depreciated in more than one quarter.* It is 
indeed most necessary to keep in mind the drawbacks to the nse 
of this evidence. The occurrence of a word or form undoubtedly 
late does not necessarily imply that the hymn in which it is found 
is late : the word may Lave been introduced in a later recension, 
or in an added verse: it may even be a premature creation, not 
destined to be accepted as part of the current language till later 
centuries. Kor does the occurrence of an early form prove oarly 
date : it may be an archaism deliberately introduced for effect!* 
Especially with regard to the vocabulary do these doubts arise. 
The hymns of books i.-ix., numerous as they are, keep within a 
narrow range of ideas: and hundreds of words must certainly 
have been ni common use at the time when these poets wrote, 
which never gained admission into the sacred circle, it is there^ 
fore not impossible that some of them msy appear once or twice 
only, even in hymns of early date. 

§ 19. These difl5.oulties, so serious in detail, disappear almost 
completely when the vocabulary and forms are treated on a large 
scale. I have noted* about 125 words and groups of words each 
of which occurs at least 50 times in the RVT, being 20 times as 
often as in the AV., or 25 times in the RV. and not at all in the 
AV.: nor do these words recur in later Sanskrit:* and about 170 
words which occur 15 times at least in the AV., being 1^ times 
as often as in the RV., and all of which occur regularly in later 
Sanskrit: besides a large number of forms which fulnl similar 
conditions. Of these words and forms as a whole but one expla¬ 
nation is possible: the former represent an earlier, the latter a 
later stratum of language.* Hymns in which the former prevail 
are earlybymns : those in which the latter prevail are relatively 
later. We may indeed imagine the case of a scholar so thor¬ 
oughly immersed in the literature of an earlier period as to pro¬ 
duce a poem entirely of an earlier style : but this presupposes a 
critical attitude which we have no reason as yet to assume to 
have been possible to hymn-writers of any of the periods we are 
now considering. The occasional introdaction of a few archaisms 


* E. g. by Brunnhofer, who has practically abandoned the use of evi¬ 
dence of this kind. 

* This is well brought out by Hopkins, who writes (JAOS. xvU. 94); 
“ It must not be supposed that the statistical results baa^ on analysis of 
forms must necessarily be interpreted quite as they have been.^ The 
new interpretation suggested is that “ poets that desired to give archaio 
effect to their productions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding 
their verses with metrical or formal archaisms.” 

*Cf. Hopkins, luo. eit., p. 67. ' 

< EZ. xxziv. 806, etc. 

* Except now and then in the Brfthma^as, possibly in their more 
archaic part. 

* Of this evidence Prof. Hopkins writes: '*Tbat this teet is a futile 
one is evident. The sabject-mstter, as the author grants, is the detei^ 
mining factor in many cases. That the list of Mater words’ includes 
fvdn, varfd, tarp^ uddra, etc., is sufficient to shew the comparative 
uselessness of this teat." To the criticism (JAOS. xvii. 26, 27) of my 
article from which this passage is taken I take exception, on the ground 
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woald not be likelv to affect greaU 7 resalu deduced from the 
18,000 notes tabulated under the headings of Vocabulary and 
Metre in my article.’ 

§ 20. Although the groups C, C appear to bo distinctly earlier 
than the Atharvaveda, yet in vocabulary at least there appears a 
still greater difference TOtween them and the remaining part of 
the Rigveda. Indeed in passing from the Rigveda proper to 
these later additions, the whole world of thought and expression 
seems to be changed. The difference between the Uigveda 
proper on the one hand, and these later hymns and those of the 
Atharvaveda on the other, is the fundamental distinction main* 
tained in this article ; and it is quite different from the older dis¬ 
tinction between RV. (without qualidcation) and AY. But the 
evidence of grammatical forms and of metre does not point to a 
difference quite so marked. Thus, of the forms considered by 
Lanman,* the dual in -au, which in the earlier Rigveda is only 


of the inaccuracy of .the statement of my own views, and the want of 
proportion in the objections made to them. Hopkins first states that I 
(Arnold) “ desire to shew " that the Kii^va collection ia of early date, 
and that I endeavor " to support the propewition that it is older than 
the other family books.” The conclusion at which I actually arrive is 
rather different from thia: for though I rank viii. as earlier in the main 
that the collections i. 74-98, 94-llS, 118-126,140^164, ii., in., v., yet I can 
find no valid reason to place it b^ore i. 5&-68, 64-78,127-189,165-ldl, 
ir., ri, or vii. 

Of the three kinds of evidence on which I mainly rely, he puts out of 
court that of metre, by quotiog an alleged admission of mine that 
** words and forms are a safer guide.” Tms however goes far beyond 
my statement, which is that “in cempariog this period (Bi) with that 
of the later Bigyeda, the words and forms are a safer guide than even 
the metre.” '^ere a marked change of metre is to be traced, that is 
almost everywhere in the Rigveda except at this particulsn* point, I 
riiould be inclined to attach ^ly as much importance to it as to a 
change in vocabulary or forms: and the more so, because we have 
every reason to suppose that the poets of the Veda were entirely 
unoonscioua of the more subtle changes which the metre was under¬ 
going in their hands. Hopkins’s next statement is that *'it is the 
trea&ient of the test of vocabulary which here calls for special notice. 
.... To avoid a vicious circle, the only test here of early and late must 
perforce be the number of times these words are found in AV.” This 
18 again incorrect: a further teet. and one which In seven-eighths of 
the instances confirms the first, is the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
these words in classical Sanskrit 

As totbe words quoted by Hopkins from my list of “later words,” it 
may very well be that they belonged to the earlier language, but they 
certainly were not admittM to the earlier literature. At the same time 
any special explanations which may be brought forward to qualify the 
importance of single words will not appreciahly affect the weight of the 
whole body of evidence. That Prof. Hopkins’s criticism was somewhat 
hastily put together 1 think 1 may conclude from the fact that one of 
the four words to which he takes exception in my list of later words is 
uddra, whilst on p. 81 be himself lays special stress on the same word, 
as an indication of the late date of book viii. and of the Avesta alike. 
I have therefore nothing to withdraw in my original statements : nor 
do th^ involve any such contradictions as Professor Hopkins supxioses. 

* xxxiv., p. 819. * See above, g 4. 
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found in S per cent, of tbe occurrences, includes in C, and C, 25 
per cent., in AV. 60 per cent.: and the forms in •<?/♦, -dm, 
only shew a moderate increase of about 10 per cent in C, ami C„ 
but a further increase averaging *25 per cent in AV. The e:qda- 
nation I suggest is that the change of taste first shewn in C, is 
greater than the interval of time : and that then for the first time 
the (>oets addressed themselves to an entirely new range of sub¬ 
jects, and began freely to use words belonging to a vocabulary 
which their predecessors had excluded. lioughly speaking, we 
may say that the poets of the later hymns brought the Veda 
down from heaven to earth, from the gods entbronea on high to 
the humbler spirits of the river and the wood, and from the groat 
deeds of tradition to the daily virtnes or failings of kings and 
bards, to the celebration of marriage and death, to the cure of 
disease and the expulsion, by wisdom’s aid, of the hated rival in 
a husband’s love. 

§ 21. A division of the hymns of the Higveda proper cannot 
be made with the same definiteness or certainty. But the same 
principles which have led us to separate off the works of the 
periods C, C, seem to me to lead further. And first hymns and 
groups of hymns can be found which stand very distinctly nearer 
to C, and C, than the remainder. Ail the hymns remaining of 
the groups i. 31-35, 94-115, 116-126, almost all left in x., and tbo 
majority of those in i. 51-57, 140-164, as well as numerous indi¬ 
vidual hymns chiefly in ii., iii., iv., have a much greater proportion 
of later words and forms than the rest: they emplov the Iri^^ubh 
and Jagati metres in almost equal proportions: and in both they 
affect the "cretic” rhythm-v-for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syllables when immediately following the caesura. This rhythm 
is rare in the other hymns of the liigveda proper, but even more 
common in C,and C,. Further they shew occasionally a mixture 
of Tri^tubh and JagatT, and other peculiarities characteristic of 
the later hymns. In subject they do not differ so greatly: but a 
special importance seems to be given to Agni under bis special 
titles, and to the Sun, the Dawn, the Waters, and other nature- 
deities. This group 1 have denoted by B,. 

§ 22. Even in the remaining hymns a marked difference in 
metre may be observed. Some of the Tri^tubh hymns,’ especially 
those of book viL, shew frequently iambic rhythm throughout, 
and not rarely are defective by one syllable in the middle: whilst 
elsewhere the caesura is almost invariably followed by two suc¬ 
cessive short syllables which break the rhythm, and the' full num¬ 
ber of 11 syllables is invariable. That the typical hymns of book 
vii. are the earlier has been the general belief of modem scholars 
(see above, S 10); and this supposition, which alone gives an 
orderly development to the Tnf^ubh-Jagatl metre', is confirmed 


' Jagati hymns are here comparatively rare. 

* The cretic rhythm characteristic of Ba is even more strongly 
opposed to a oontmuous iambic rhythm; see note 1 on the next page. 
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by the evidences of vocabulary and metre.' In determining the 
relative date of the hymns of the Sfiman type^ there is greater 
difficulty. That the Suman hymns which arc included in the 
family collections from i. fil to vii. are early, admits of little 
doubt: and not least the Parucchepa collection i. 127-130, in 
which tbe rhythm of the twelve-syllable lines entirely corresponds 
with the Tri^ubh rhythm of book vit All the hymns at the 
end of book ix. (98-111), and all other hymns in the same metres 
(principally Ann^tubh, B^hatl, and Usnih), have every sign of 
early date : such verses as are of twelve syllables conform to the 
early Tri^tubh rhythm, and the metres themselves are almost com¬ 
pletely wanting in the later parts of the Rigveda. Only with 
regard to the Guyatii metre does a doubt arise. Tbe arrange¬ 
ment of book ix. indicates that this metre was looked upon as 
lying outside the group just described. It continued in use till 
much later times, and yet no important distinction of rhythm 
has been traced.’ Further, many of the hymns consist of no 
more than three stanzas, and therefore their date is not easily 
tested. Yet the Gayatrl hymns as a whole are almost entirely 
free from the notes of late date, whether in vocabnlaty or gram¬ 
matical foiuns, to which reference has just been made: and no 
solid reason at present appears why they should not be assigned 
to as early a date as tbe hymns of the earlier iambic rhythm, 
making with them an early period A : whilst the hymns which 
follow the most strict, and perhaps tbe most perfect type of the 
Tristubh metre, are assigned to an intermediate period B.' 

§ 23. These results are entirely consistent with the statistics 
brought forward by Lanman, and indicate that the proportion of 
later fonns in each book corresponds to tbe amount of later mate¬ 
rial it contains: but at the same time they do not claim for any 

C of books i. 1-60, viii., or ix. that it is tbe earliest part of the 
eda. They are opposed to those theories which postulate for 
any of these books a date later than the average of books ii-vii. 
On this point we are therefore no nearer to a consensus of opin¬ 
ion, and It becomes necessary to conrider tbe evidence for the 
opposing views. 

§ 24. For convenience of reference tbe hymns referred by 
me to tbe periods A, B,, B, respectively will be tabulated here: 
it being understood that the criteria of date allow a much greater 
margin of doubt as to the position of individual hymns than 
exists with regard to the peric^s G, C,. 


' Tbe prevailing types are as follows: 

InA and 

and 

and II«v|_v|_u 

* A trochaic rhythm appears in a few of the older hymns, but is rare 
even in them. 
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Samnn. 


S&man. 


S&man. 


81>8» 


8»>48. 6 


84. 10-10 


90. 18-18 


106-114 


107-18S 
188. 9-189 
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1 ^ 

1 

i B, 


Suman. 

Rik. 

' S&Qiaii. 

Rik. 

S&raan. 

Rik. 

bk. 

i 



1.2 


8,4 

IL 


11 

8 

9,10 







13,14 


15 





18 


17 




22 

18-21 


28. 24 





25-27 


28-80 



1 


81, 82.1-8 


88 

, 

41. 1-16 



34 i 


86-87 


19-21 

1 

1 

41.16-18 

86 



bk. 

[ 

1 


1 1 


2-6 

fli. 






7 

|I 9-18 



14, 15 


17,18 

*! 16 



19, 20 

21 

22. 28 


; 

26 

24 



26 


• 27 

1 




29. 80 





81 


82 


1 





84 





85 


86 


8? 



38 


89 


40-42 



48 

44, 45 




j 


46-60 





51. 1- 8 ► 


51. 4-6 


62,58. 1-ie 


51.10-12 




i 

54-57 





58 


60 


59. 6- 9 



69. 1-6 




62. 4-18 



61,62.1-8 



bk. 


1,2 


8 


4.6 

iv. 


6 




7 


8-10 

14 




11. 12 


16 

16 

■ 

17 


16 



20-22 1 


28 


24 



29 

80 

26 


26-28 


81, 88 

84 1 




88 





85 




87. 6- 8 

86. 87.1-4 




88-40 



41 


42 





48-45 


1 


60. 1-9 


46-49 

60. 10,11 



61 


62 



1. 

68,64 


55. 8-10 

66.1 -7 


1 




66. 6- 7 

66.1 -4 ; 


1 



bk. 

7 

1 

5, 6 

2-4 


1 

V. 

t 



8 




9,10 

1 


11, 12 




: 18,14 



15 

1 



16-18 

1 

1U 





. 20-26 

I 

27. 4-6 

27. 1-8 

28. 4-6 

28.1-8 



1 


29 


80-82 


85 

1 


88,84 


86, 87 


88, 89 

41 

40. 1-4 





50 

1 


42-44. 18 




61. 1-10 

1 


46 


46. 47 


62 


68 

48. 49 


64. 66 



i 

66 

57 


58-60 
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i A 

j 

1 . . 


S&nian. 

Kik. 

SiTninn. 

Rik. 

Suman. 

Rik. 

bk. 

91. 1- 4 



63 

61. 9-10 


T. 

11-19 


[ 




con* 

64-68 


J 

69 



tin’d 

70-74 


75 

76, 77 




78. 1- 8 


79 

83 

82 

80, 81 


86, 87 




84 

85 

bk. 

i 2 

8,4 


1 


5-8 

vi. 

14 

10-13 


17,18 




, 16. 1-45 

15. 1-15 


92 

15. 16-19 



1 

19-81 


27 

16.46-48 




28-26 


30 



j 

: 48,48 

29 






44. 1- 8 

81-41 






' 45,46 

48. 1-21 

44. 7-24 


49 


47. 1-25 


91. 18-16 

50, 51.1-12. 


■ 


52. 1-6 


58. 7-12 



58-57 

18-17 


69,60.4-12 
61. 4-12 

60. 1-8 

60. 18-16 

61.1-8 

; 

68 

61.13,14 



68 


62 

( 



66-68 


64, 65 





71 


69, 70 

1 

72 



78 





bk. 


1- 4 




6, 6 

▼ii 


7.8 




9.10 


. 

11,12 



j 

IS. 14 


, 16,16 

17 

19-26 


26 

1 

18 


81. 1-9,82 

87-80 

81.10-12,84i 




85 


86-40 



j 

41 



42, 48 

45 

■ 



46, 47 



48 




40 

■ 


51-58 

56-58 




64 


69. 1- 6 

60-66 




69. 7, 8 


9-11 







66. 1- 9 

74 

67-78 

66.10-16 

75-77 


78-80 


81 

84-88 




82, 88 


94 




i 89 



96 

95 


97-100 

i 


bk. 

1. 1-82 






Tiii. ^ 

2-8 

9. I- 9 

9. 10-12 






18-21 




1 



10-18 




! 



15-28 

80 




j 29 



.31. 5-88. 15 




89-41 



84-88 





42.1- 8 

i 

42. 4-6 
48-46 




47. 1-18 

48 


















SD-22 
24 . 1-8 
25. 26 


148,144 


147,14$ 


89. 1- 6 
00.14-16 


118,110 


140,141 

160 

158 

166 

171, m 
176 

187-189 

101 . 1 


2 

6 

8,9. 1-5 
11 , 12 


20-32 

85-44 

04-56 

68-70 

78.74 

77-80 

89 

06 

100 

104 

106 

110-118 
115, 116 

122-124 

181 

188 

180.1-8 


160 

170 

179,180 
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8 S5. The intricacies of this arrangement make it difficult to 
foHow, as compared with those in which the different books are 
treated as homogeneous wholes. As however all general indi¬ 
cations lead us to believe that books i.-ix. grew up simulta¬ 
neously, and as within each collection the arrangement is purely 
mechanical, it is impossible to arrive at the chronological order 
except by a consideration of the individual hymns. 

§ 26. In order to aid the memory some general characteristics 
of the successive periods may now be given. 

A. Tlie hymns of tliis period include almost one half of the 
Rigveda, and almost the whole of the hymns in Anustubh and 
the allied metres. Tlie TH^iibh hymns retain to a large extent a 
continuous iambic rhytlim: Jagatl is rare. Hymns to Mitra and 
Vanina arc found almost exclusively in this period, but they are 
far outnumbered by the hymns to Indra and (to a leas extent) by 
those to Agni. The Suman collections usually place the hymns 
to Indra, as the most numerous, first in order. As a whole this 
period may be shortly described as the period of iambic verse, 
or the Indra period. 

B, . The hymns are almost exclusively composed in strict 
TrisUbb metre, and the iambic rhythm is broken after the caesura 
by a succession of two short syllables. The Ap^ni h}mins almost 
equal in number those to Indra, and in the collections in which 
most of the hymns occur have the precedence.' Tliis period may 
perhaps be described as the Tristobh or Agni period, and covers 
about 20^ of the Rigveda. 

B, . The hymns are composed in Tristubh and Jagatl in about 
equal proportions and frequently employ the “ Cretic ” variation.* 
Specially prominent are those addressed to Agni as Vai 9 vrmara 
or Jataredas, to the Sun, the Dawn, Earth and Heaven, and the 
Waters. The hymns include about of the Rigveda, and the 
period is one of ISTature-Worsbip. 

C, . Trispibh and Jagatl begin to be confused and combined 
in tbe same hymn : the nymns are addressed to the minor deities 
of nature and tradidou. This period may be known as that of 
Myth or Folk-Lore. 

0, The later Anustubh metre predominates, and tbe hymns 
approximate to incantetions. This is the period of Charms. 

g 27. Cenerally <mpo8ed to this arrangement is that advocated 
by Brunnhofer in KZ. xxv. (see above, § 6, p. 207). As we have 
seen, tbe substantial part of hia argument resolves itself into a 
comparison of the number of occurrences of an “old” infinitive 
-Ahyai, and a late infinitive -(ays. The antiquity of -dhi/ai is 
undisputed; it therefore deserves notice that of its 75 occur¬ 
rences (see below, § 358) no less than 16 are in book i. (including 
two in the Parucchepa hymns), and two in x. 61: and lest this or 


' It is not liowever shewn that this precedence was recognized at tbe 
time at which the hymns were composed. 

* See §21 and note to end of 
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any other evidence should be overrated, it should further be 
noticed that there is an occurrence in one of the very latest 
hymns, visi, Vut. 10. 3. Of the 75 occurrences, 69 are at the end 
of aTristubh verse : of these 2 are in book viii. (Vfil. 0. S ; 86.14)', 
which is a full proportion for the very small amount of Kik in 
that book. Of the six occurrences in Suman all are in books i., 
viii., ix., X., vix. i. 27. 1; 129. 8 ; 134. 2; viii. 89. I; ix. 110. 1 ; 
X. 22. 6, although tlie other books include a not insigniheant 
amount of Suman. The occurrences therefore depend on the 
metre, not on the book or family. Further of the 09 occurrences 
at the end of Tristubh verses, no less than 44 arc in the compara¬ 
tively small amount of Rik of iambic rhythna, included in period 
A. This form therefore entirely confirms the arrangement already 
made. No less does the form indo so. This form is almost 
e<^ally old, for it occurs 264 times in RV., and only 4 times in 
Av.: and of the 264 occurrences, 200 are in period A. This 
form too almost always occurs at tlie end of the verse: and 
though it is therefore not suited for the early Trifpthh hymns, it 
is quite frequently found in the Suinaii of all books. Jagati 
hymns, for which this form is also suited, hardly occur before the 
period B,, by which time this form was practically extinct.* 

^ 28. Professor Hopkins further discusses* the date of book 
viii. of the Rigveda in vol. xvii. of this Journal. His position is 
summed up as follows on page 71. 

“ When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain liter¬ 
ary period, when this body is found continuously employed from the 
said end of a period to one that is much latei', then in the first period 
any one book that oontains a vocabiilary identical with that of the 
books constituting such end of a period will probably belong to the 
conclusion of the period rather than to its b^inning. 

If this be eo, then tbe eighth book of the Rigveda, in its vocabulaiy, 
which agrees In so many details with the vocabulary of the later books 
of that work, with the later Atharvsn, and with tbe still later Brahma- 
nos and Epic, probably stands nearer to the end of the period repre¬ 
sented by the whole Rigveda than to tbe beginning of that period," i. e. 
it is probably later than books ii.-vit 

It will be seen at once that Professor Hopkins aooepta the same 
criterion of late date as that used in this article : via. the contina- 
oua employment of a word in a later period. By the “later 
books" of the Rigveda he means tbe “general books," i., ix., x.: 
whereas in my view a considerable part of books i. and ix., and a 
small part of book x. is early. His conclusion seems diametrically 
opposed to my own : for I assign a very much larger proportion 
01 book viii. than of books ii.-vii. to the earliest period. 

§ 29. 1 cannot therefore avoid discusaing Professor Hopkins's 
arguments, both with regard to wbat he brings forward and to 
what he passes over. In bis article there are examined 609 words 
which occur in book viii., of which 340 appear nowhere else in 


‘ Also of course Vftl. 10. 8, already referred to. 

* See below, §§ 858, 866. 'See above §8. 
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the Rigvcda, and the remaining 260 onlv in books i., ix., x. 
After exaraining these words individually ho finds thoixsarc'^a 
few words which may be old : and a largo number, any one of 
which might indeed by chance have escaped rowetition: bnt their 
sum is momentous and indicative of a close relationship between 
viii. and the later language.’* 

§ 30. This point I think Professor Hopkins fails to prove. Of 
the 600 words, there arc 150 which occur in viii. only, and for 
which no parallels elsewhere are adduced: and further, 74 for 
which the parallels are more or less remote. Next there ai-e 63 
which have i>arallels only in those parts of i. and ix. and (in 7 
cases) of x., which are similar in character to hook viii., and pre¬ 
sumably of the same date. There arc therefore almost 300 words 
of which we must say not only that they “may be old” but that, 
taken as a whole, they represent an older stratum of language. 

Next I find 176 words which recur in the body of book x. or 
in some later book, but so rarely or with such altered meaning 
that this recurrence hardly shews late date : and lastly 133 (less 
than a quarter of the whole) which recur at least 3 times in the 
latest parts of the RV., tbe AV., or in later books. 

I am unable to attribute any in^ortance to any words except 
these 133 as shewing late date’, rew of them occur more than 
once in book viii. ; 18 occurrences are in the few fragments of book 
viii. which are of periods C, C,, viz. 1. 33, 34; 81.1-4; 38.16-16; 
47. 14-18; Val. 10 and 11 ; 80 ; 86. 7-12 ; 81 belong to the com- 
paratively few' hymns assigned to period B. There remain 112 
occurrences which are indeed scattered over the bulk of the 
book, but cannot be said to represent it. 

§ 31. I pass to tbe evidence which Professor Hopkins omits, 
not however without reference to a typical example (p. 78): “If 
Grassroann’s assumption that dtha is a late form of tid/ia were 
correct, then the facts about those words, so far as they go, 
would make against the view that viii. is not early. Bnt both 
forms are used in book x., and both dt/ia and ddha are Avestan. 
Probably one is as old as the other.” The probability however 
lies otherwise, according to Hopkins’s own rule as quoted in § 28. 
Adha occurs 182 times in RV., 16 times in AV., and then disap¬ 
pears : dtha occurs 133 times in RV., 164 times in AV., and con¬ 
stantly later. Whenever and wherever these words had their 
beginniug, ddha undoubtedly was the first to perish, and dtha 
replaced it. But book viii. uses ddha twice as often as dtha, that 
is more frequently (in proportion) than the RV. as a whole, and 
twenty times as often as the AV. This pair of words therefore 
alone affords a strong argument for tbe early date of book viii.* 

§ 32. If in place of examining words that occur so rarely that 
we have no evidence of their date, we choose those which occur 


> Some of tbe others may recur as often, for there are no indieei in 
existence except for the Av, But the words can hardly be of import¬ 
ance, considering the liberal scale of tbe references in the PW. 

* Sm below, ^448, 451. 
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with fair frequency, the argument will I think rest on surer 
grounds. Merely as an example, I have examined those words 
of which ddJut and dtlui may be considei-ed types, viz. the 
adverbs and pronouns. I find 17 words or groups, each of which 
occurs at least 40 times in tlm bodv of the Rigveda (AB), being 
6 times as often, or, i)roportionately, 4 times as often, as in the 
late hymns of the RV. and the AV.; or 25 times in the former 
and not at all in the latter. These are udha (used with other 
particles), unnidk (with wn, tfha, tnidndy dviuSty nd 

'like,* nukihy ntimhn, makifl, sded, tatrd (witli its derivatives), 
aim, vjdy tydy and the adverbs in -vat. I find 23 words and 
groii()S which occur at least 20 times in the late hymns of RV. 
and m AV., being twice as often as in AB, that is, proportion* 
ately four times as often: namely dUut addli (pronoun and 
adverb), aniard and compounds, itah, ena (pronoun), ecd, 
tatdh, (dtra, tdtkO, ddrdm, pardh, p<ir<i, papedt, pdnar, p}HAak, 
vd<ra, no, vat, s^'va 'all,* sakd and compounds, svtUid, svid. 
These words are representative of a much larger number that 
might easily be collected from the whole vocabulary (see KZ. 
xxxiv., pp. 330, 381). 

§ 33. In the margin arc given 
the number of occurrences of 
these words in books ii.-vii. and 
in book viii. respectively, and also 
the proportion of later words, viz. 
the number of later words in 
every hundrad of both kinds taken 
together : these numbers are also 
arranged according to the divis¬ 
ions A B, the occurrences in those 
hymns which are altogether later being omitted from both 
sides. It appears that the proportion of late w'ords in ii.-vii. and 
in viii. as a whole is practically the same: in the parts^ here 
assigned to B again the same. But in the earlier parts of iL-vii. 
it is considerably less than in the earlier parts of viii. 

Upon this result it would not be safe to lay too great a stress, 
as the number of occurrences included is not high. Should it be 
confirmed by other indications, the necessary conclusion would 
be, either that the A hymns of ii.-vU. contain earlier hymns than 
any in viii.,* or that in book viii. the later material has not been 
suflBciently noted in the Tables*: or these two hypotheses may be 
combined. Any I’esults that may follow upon the further inves¬ 
tigation of these points cannot appreciably affect the general 
arrang;ement upon which the treatment of the grammar in this 
article is based. 



1 

1 Early. 

' Late. 

IPropor- 

: tlOD. 

ii.-vii. A 

401 

90 

15 

B 

862 

168 

; 82 

Total 

1 658 

268 

1 28 

viii. A 

: 804 

91 ' 

! M 

B 

1 40 

10 

82 

Total 

844 

110 

1 24 


* As such I would suggest the Anustubh-Pafikti hymos of book 
and the Vir&j hymns oi book vii. 

* As such, the sections 1. 10-12, 20, 84. 68, 82. are suggested to me by 
the detailed examination of Professor Hopkins's paper. 
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§ 84. The Sirnan poetry of i. 1-80, viii., ix. has not evoked 
any great interest amongst students of the V'eda: many of whom 
perhaps sympathize with Lanman when he writes '* we can hardly 
say that book ix. is not antique, de^pUi its wearisome character.”' 
But if it be, as most writers have assumed, a disgrace to a hymn 
to belong to a late age, some little sympathy must he felt for 
these poems (assigned in turn to the of the Brfihmanas, to 
that of tlie Atharvaveda, and lastly to the end ratiior than to the 
beginning of the Rigveda), if after all the only true complaint 
against tliem is the incessant repetition in which carnostncHS is 
not equalled by artistic sense, and the presence in their company 
of some few intruder which after all speak with a younger son's 
voice. And if we are hut doing justice to these hymns in attrib¬ 
uting to them an antiquity which may be their excuse if not 
their piide, we are ourselves the gainers. The dictum of Bradkc* 
that ” the majority of the hymns of the Rigveda do not belong 
to the period of the rise, or even to that of the perfection of the 
ancient Indian lyric art, but rather to that of its decay,” an opin¬ 
ion accepted by Bimnnhofer as " beyond question,”* will need to 
be reconsidered: and the more attractive view which Bradke 
rejects, that the oldest hymns belong to a period not far removed 
from the time of the Brst separation of Indians and Iranians, may 
again seem worthy of attention. 

§ 85. That a close relationship exists between book viii. and 
the Avesta is the opinion of Professor Hopkins : and the evi¬ 
dence by which he supports it extends not only to the Saman 
hymns of i., ix., x. (see the notes on gdihCi^ mesa, 

yaAd, varilM), and to the dunastutis of book viii. (see on raja(d)y 
but also to liik hymns some of which belong in my view to the 
earliest period (so prubkartar i. 178. 3, yalvd vii. 15. 11). That 
the hymns of the Avesta in which these or other words occur are 
late can hardly be said to be ascertained : on the other hand 
some stress may be laid upon the existence both in the Avesta 
and in the Suman and early Rik of the consecutive vowels aa^ 
afterwards combined as <i iu accordance with one of the most 
surely established general tendencies of the language. But 
wbetoer this special relation be attributed to the position of the 
respective writers in respect of time or of place, it must be of 
great importance, if its truth is established, to the understanding 
of the Rigveda. 

§ 36. It remains for me to state the evidence upon which I 
rest the arrangement of which I have sketched the general prin¬ 
ciples, and which is based upon the triple argument of vocabu¬ 
lary, flexion, and metre. Of these arguments those of vocabu¬ 
lary and metre have proved the most useful in establishing the 


' Noun-lnfiection, p. 580 : the italics are mine. 

* Dyaua Atura, etc., Halle, 1685, p. 2. 

* uigegchiehU der Arier, XIII. 

* See Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 91. 
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order : but that of dexton will I think be generally accepted as 
most convincing by way of confirmation. To this argument 
therefore I would now exclusively direct attention’, as proving 
conclusively that, if the hymns included in the lists C, C,* and in 
the Atharvaveda are on the whole later than the rest of the Rig- 
veda, then the six groups represent generally the product of six 
successive epochs. 

§ 37. It 18 ,1 believe, desirable to use as criteria of date onij 
those forms which are U8e<l with I'CAKOnable frequency: this 
being provided for, it is impossible to use too many: for the 
higher the number of occurrences, the less is the possibility of 
accidental diffei'ences in tiie relative frequency of old and late 
forms. Tlic precise standards to be adopted are of no import¬ 
ance; but it is of great advantage that some standard should be 
adhered to, and that the impressions of early and late date should 
tJms have objective confirmation. 

§ 88. The standards I have followed are as follows: 

^a) Criteria of early date. At least 40 occurrences in A B, B„ 
being 4 times those in C, G, and AV.; or 75, being 3 times as 
many. 

(b) Criteria of late date. At least 20 occurrences in C, C, and 
AV., being equal in number to those in A, B, and B,, or at least 
40, being three-quarters of the number in the earlier groups. 

(c^ These criteria to be so grouped that about 5000 occurrences 
are in each case taken into account in reckoning the percentage 
of later forms. 

The amount of matter in A, B, and B, together is about twice 
that in the later byrons. The figures and details correspond to 
those described in the sections of this article named in the margin. 
The first six groups include forms already made use of in estab- 
lisbiug the order: the last three include the remainder of the 
material afforded by the body of this ai'ticle. 

On the left-hand side of the following pages are reckoned the 
occurrences of the criteria of early date: on the right-hand side 
those of the criteria of late date. The percentages which the 
latter form of the whole in the respective sections and groups are 
given on page 284 (§41). 


* I include however now under the heading of ‘ flexion' a large num¬ 
ber of words which in the article in KZ. I treated as isolated, but now 
see to belong to old or late types respectively : and also the pronouns 
and adv^bs, which also belong to the formal part of language, and are 
almost entirely independent of the subject-matter. 

* These hymns are however too few to have much importance in 
determining the data: a comparison between the RV. simply and the 
AV. would give substantially the same results. 
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§ 40. Of these nine groups the first six represent the criteria 
used in establishing the arrangement :* they include over 30,000 
occurrences, and the table that follows (§ 41) indicates that the 
same concloeions can be drawn from the wliole or from any suf¬ 
ficient part: that is, the evidence is consistent. If wc confine our 
attention to single forms, or to small groups of them, tltis consis¬ 
tency will not in all cases be found: hut Uio explanation of this 
is to bo found in the history of such individual forms, and not in 
any different arrangement of the material of the Uigveda. Hav¬ 
ing the evidence of the main current of Ungnistio change, the 
eddies must be studied in subordination to it. 

The three last gron])8’ represent entirely new material. They 
include over 20,0U0 occurrences, in which change is perhaps of a 
less striking character than in those previously collected, and 
which perhaps have a greater evidential value for that reason.' 
This evidence is not only absolutely in the same direction as that 
of the other groups, but also fully as clear and distinct, and can¬ 
not lightly be set aside. 

§41. The following table shewa, first the number of occur¬ 
rences of all the forms, early and lat^ included under each of the 
nine groups just described: secondly, the number of late forms 
in each section of the Rigveda in every hundred forms of both 
kinds. Thus the figure 26 denotes that in every hundred forms 
75 are early, 26 late. 

Grammatical Evidsmcb op Datb. 


~-- - • 


Old Criteria. 


1 New Criteria. 


Group. 

I 

H 1 ni 1IV 1 V 

VI 

|vn 

vra 

IX 


Number of occurrences 

■6400 7250 4460 ft225 8625 6700 !6650 

8600 

5600 

64.600 

Proportion 

A 

14 

86 ! 28 1 21 1 81 

28 

t 26 


26 

28 

of later 

B, 

29 

44 : 85 1 87 , 86 

44 

' 82 

S3 

80 

89 

forms 

B, 

mi 

[41). 41 • 58 , 47 

El 

1 89 

1 

67 

84 

44 


c, 

64 

66 i 68 78 1 70 

Tt 

68 

69 

61 

68 


C, 

68 

77 ' 87 ; 84 : 80 

68 

79 

81 


79 


AV. 

83 

86 1 94 : 88 1 82 

98 


88 

88 

89 


§ 42. In this table there appears only one discrepancy, viz., as 
to the relative date suggested for the periods B, B, by the criteria 
first used by Banman. As these criteria are of special interest, 
the^ will repay further investigation: although as evidence the 
indications they give cannot in this point weigh against the much 
greater and more complex mass of evidence whi<m points in the 


* Many of them only in part. 

* With trivial exceptions due to a difference of classification. 

* So Hopkins, JAOS. xviL, p. 26, note 8. 
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other direction. I therefore give the full details as to the relative 
growth ot the later form in each of the four pairs.' 

§43. Form •au. This is so rare* 

in A B, B, that the precise num- ^ . -nij 

her of occurrences is of httlc . — _ 

importance. 5 are found in- B„ A i 1 03 38 ^ 54 

12 in B„ 80 that in proportion r' ^ 55 fSH 

to the .imount of matter those ^ * | Z— 

forms are more common in B,. Ci ' 28 ; 75 ' 48 f 61 

§ 44. Forms -d/*, •dm. These .9? i ^ 

forma are practically about i ^ L 

equally common in B, and B,. 

§ 45. Form in -a/A. This is least common in B„ and equally 
common in B, and C,. Its progress is clearly no indication of 
date till we reach the period C,. In other words, both in B, and 
C, the form sbldh is found in almost half the occurrences, and 
more often in B, than in A, and in C, as often as^in B,. This 
result is the more striking because -ebliih is favoured by the 
Tristabh metre, which is almost exclusively used in B,.* Profes¬ 
sor Hopkins (p. 2G) suggests that ** the strongly marked forms con¬ 
tinue to be used for show.” This is in itself by no means im¬ 
probable, but it is not ca^ to form a consistent theory upon this 
basis. If the poets of C, desired archaic effect, why did they 
admit the striking ueoterism of the dual in -au so fre(mently, and 
why does the neuter in -dni continue to spread? The unaug¬ 
mented past tenses are perhaps the most obvious of all archaisms: 
yet thq poets both of B, and 0, leave them little used.* The facts 
seem rather to point to another explanation. The decadent form 
becomes for a time more common, if it is the longer form. The 
lengthened forms -an, -&ni, and the augmented past tenses shew 
an uninterrupted progr^s : the forms -aih which are shorter 
than their rivals, suffer a temporary set-back. In short the gen¬ 
eral tendency towards the lengthening of flexional forms, of which 
ample evidence will be given in the body of this article, ont- 
weighcd for a time the special tendencies of the cases in question. 

§ 46. All historical investigation of grammar sets up as its 
ideal the ascertainment of the earliest forms. The words ‘early* 
and Mate’ are used by students of the Bi^veda in a sense which 
may easily lead to misapprehension. For instance, the forms in 
•au and -dn* are, as we have every reason to suppose, later varia¬ 
tions upon an earlier -d in each case: for in the earliest hymns 
we find the ‘late* form rare or comparatively rare, and its 
growth is continuous. But as to the forms -dA, -aiA we have no 
such assurance. There ia nowhere any body of hymns in which 
these forms are not more common than their rivals: and it is per- 


' These are taken from KZ. xxxiv., pp. 304, 335. 

* Occurreooes of dv before vowels, which are regular throughout the 
RV., are not taken into account. 

’This would lead us also to expect to find -dsoi^ most often in B,, 
which again is not the case. 

’ Sec below §§ 337-840, 406-411. 
von. xvm. 16 
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fectly possible and by no means unlikely that these forms are 
respectively as old as or older than the rivals which have failed 
to destroy them. In the struggle for existence as found in Ian* 
gunge it 18 not always the more youthful conijietitor that wins, 
nor does every chance variation lead to a new development. In 
such cases ns these the term Into ” refers only to a limited )>erio<l, 
and means that towards the end of tlic period of the liigvcda the 
rival form was yielding ground, and beginning to bo reganlcd as 
an archaism as compared with the other. It is a ]>rincipal part of 
the purpose of the main part of this article to lix the limits 
within which such changes are at work. 

§ 47. The difficulty of distin^ishing ))ermanent tendencies 
from temporary variations has made necessary the extensive range 
of this article, and has imposed upon it corresponding limitations 
in accuracy and fulness ot detail. It leaves the ground open for 
special investigations into the separate phenomena that are 
referred to: and in abstaining from any division according to 
date of the whole earlier half of the Rigveda, it by no means 
implies that such division may not yet be made: nor does it 
exclude the hypothesis that in hooks ii-vii there may he a nucleus 
of the most ancient verse of all.* Nor again, does the treatment 
of the AY. as a whole exclude a distinction of earlier and later 
hymns within its limits : bat on the contrary the path is pointed 
out along which such discrimination can be made. I seek to give 
an outline map of the country which borders on either side the 
straits that separate the Yedas of Rik and Atharvan, and I hope 
to make the exploration of the regions beyond more easy to 
those that follow. That this outline map will itself come to need 
correction in many points goes without saying. 

§ 48. I reserve to the end of this article a short general review 
of the linguistic development of the Rigveda, as brought to light 
by this investigation. 

§ 49. Acknowledgment It will be obvious throughout that I 
have built upon the work of others. I have endeavoured not to 
repeat information given elsewhere, unless it needed to be sup¬ 
plemented or existed only in a scattered form. 

§ 50. Lastly, I wish to express my special sense of gratitude 
to the American Oriental Society for undertaking the pi^lication 
of an article of a kind that cannot he of general interest. In so 
doing it is pursuing a path it has chosen for many years past^ and 
one along which lies tne hope of progress for the future. 


' See above, § 88. 
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IIISTOKIOAL VKDIC GRAMMAR. 

§51. The-principal developments of Sanskrit grammar are 
known to QR throngh Vodio literature in the wider sense, the suc¬ 
cession of Uigveda, Atharvaveda, Bifibumoas, Sutras and ITpani- 
sails, as leading up to epic and classical literature. They are 
treated historically in Whitney’s Grammar,'and with the assist¬ 
ance of 6^res by which change is numerically valued. 

§ 52. The present article endeavours to carry back this history 
some stages further. We have no absolute standard of date dis¬ 
tinguishing the earlier and later part of the Rigveda: but it has 
been put forward in the Introduction to this Article that we have 
a lai'ge body of harmonious evidence in favour of a certain 
arrangement of those parts: and chiefly that such an arrange¬ 
ment gives a history of grammar which naturally leads up to ^e 
history we know auready. It remains to ascertain how far the 
detailed consideration of grammatical points harmonizes with this 
general view. 

§ 53. The literaiy periods of the Rig and Atharvavedas men¬ 
tioned in the Introduction will now be referred to shortly as A, 
B„ Bo C„ C,, AV. The symbol B will be used for the periods 
B. and B, taken together: and 0 for the periods C C, and AY. 
talcen together. It would not yet be safe to say that there is a 
greater interval of time between the periods A and B, than there 
is between B, and B,, or between B, and C, than between the 
later periods. But for our present purpose a division into a 
smaller number of periods than six is urgently necessary. In 
many grammatical details the whole number of occurrences is so 
small uat it is impossible to attach any izxmortance to the num¬ 
ber found in one of the sboiter periods. In all cases it is diffi¬ 
cult to make numerical comparisons where the amounts of matter 
from which instances are drawn vary considerably. By fixing 
our attention in the main upon three larger periods A-B-C, in 
which the amount of matter is approximately equal, we shall in 
most oases see at once from the number of occurrences in which 
direction the trend of the language lies. The more detailed 
information will be given in the talMes. 
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CHAPTER I. SOUNDS AND SANDHI. g§ 54-144. 

§ 54. Under this heading are included all pointa in which there 
U a difference of pronunciation between Vedic and ela.sKicaI 
Sanskrit. SoraetimeN tins difference is expressed by a change of 
symbol: more often it is to be inferred from the metre. 

§ 56. The question at once arises whether wo have a sufficient 
knowledge of the metre to say positively w’hat pronunciation it 
requires : whether tlie number of syllables in each verso is posi¬ 
tively fixed, and how often the distinctions of quantity are of 
importance. To this question only a provisional answer can bo 
given. 

§ 56. Catalectic verses of the Guyatri or Anuftiibh type, that is 
to say, verses of seven syllables, are probably to be fonnd in the 
Rigveda. As, however, comparatively few rules of resolution 
convert the great mass of those verses which at first sight seem 
to have only seven syllables into complete lines of eight, we are 
justided in using such roles as far as they will carry us. In 
isolated cases we arc not justified in positing a pronunciation 
which is contrary to that found elsewhere for the same word or 
ending. 

§ 57. In verses of the Tristubb-Jagatl type, .and especially in 
those included in A, there are many instances in which only ten 
syllables appear: the missing syllable being one that immediately 
precedes or follows the caesura. In these cases it is not usually 
possible to restore the missing syllable by the use of general 
rules : and the variation seems therefore to oe metrical. In some 
instances, however, restoration is sufficiently probable upon lines 
suggested by verses of the Guyatn-Annspibh type. 

§ 58. All the Vedic metres shew a well-marked rhythm, or suc¬ 
cession of short and long syllables, running through the whole 
verse. Only in the case of the first and third syllable In each 
verse is the quantity indifferent. There arc two or three types 
in each of the standard metres, and deviations from these types are 
permitted to a limited extent: but on the whole the rhythm gives 
us abundant evidence of the quantity of all syllables, and quite 
independently of the record of the Pada and Sanhita texts, 
tbongh generally in agreement with the latter. For this reason 
all references to the Rigveda are made to the Sanliita text only. 

8 59. We proceed to consider first vowel-values, in which are 
inmnded the resolutions’* of the vowels d i ii, and the vowel 
values frequently to be given to yvrn: and next the occurrences 
of certain consonants, notably llh I and the linguals t^ddh n s. 

A. L Resolved vowel-values. 

§ 60. That the disyllabic values of d i d, etc., are not to any 
appreciable extent due to metre is shewn by their appearance in 
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certain parts only of the word-system: for these resolatious, 
parallels arc often to be found in the Avcstan Guthfui.' 

§ 91. In the gen. pi. of all declensions d is frequently to be 
read os aa. This form, which we need not doubt to be the earlier 
one, is favoured by a metre in which verses of 8 or 12 syllables 
prevail, and therel^ore might be expected mol's often in A than in 
B or C, though not in so large a ratio as actually appears. It is 
not rightly explained away by a theory of catalectic verses, and 
there arc a sufficient number of occmrences which are not at the 
end of the verse at all. The decay of this form is most marked 
in B,, in which period occurrences are much more favoured by 
the metre than in B„ and yet are I'elatively much rarer.* 

§ C2. The resolution of d elsewhere than in the gen. pi. is by 
no means uncommon up to the end of period B. That of > or d 
is less common. It is hard to trace phenomena of this type in 
AV., owing to the prevalent disorder in the metre: but the occur¬ 
rences, if any, roust be very few. Resolutions at the end of the 
first part of a compound are ti'eated below: see * internal Sandhi,* 
§§ 136-140. 

§ G3. In the declension of nouns resolution of d occurs fre¬ 
quently in the case of stems in radical -d -a, in tbe nom. acc. m. 
f. of all numbers. The antiquity of the formauon is shewn by 
the absence of resolution in acc. fom. pi. of •& nouns. Instances 
are collected from Grassmann byLanman, pp. 443, 440, 449-452, 
to which add giristhdah (nom.) ix. 18. 1. I quote the stems only: 
kidhyrhhtikid: )d^gA9pdtiyahj&^navajQ:rtajdd: dravinoM 

2 (cosWd 2 in AV.): gopd 3 (and AV. 1), \ndrfjgopdy devdgopdf 
itugojUi 2, Umdpd 2, papu^: leaksiaprd 2,raiAdprd: tvayd: 
ksetrusd: giristhd 6^ p<^est7td,pari^t/idf rat/iesthd: in all, 43 exx. 
inUV.;3mAV.* 

§ 64. Also in tbe conjugation of verbs in radical -d.' gaat 
(ffd ‘ go ’): daa7n daah 2, daat 2 {dd * give *): dhaah (vi. 19. 10), 
dfutama {dhd *put’): paanH 7, pacd, paantu, padntani 4 (1 p& 
‘protect’): paah, padntam (2 pd * drink’): praah: hhcuuiy 
bliaanti: atuuxat 4 : 30 exx., of whicli 25 are in period A.* 

§ 05. Also in radical syllables before s, often perhaps from a 
primitive -os suffix: kdaWuX 2; ddaavai 7, tuddah 5: daa$dZy 
ddcua 9, ^ivodaasa: dhaas\: iukuatyd 61, indranacuatyd: 
paatiid{\\.2\,Q)ibhdah b^hhdasvatZ’. raaepind^ raaspird: 101 
exx., all in A or B.* 

§ 66. Many other possible resolutions are suggested or 
referred to by Lanman (passim), Grassmann, and Oldenberg 
(pp. 168-190). Before accepting these as even probable it is 
specially necessary to consider (i.) whether the metrical difficulty 
can be met by any other resolution ; (ii.) whether the irregularity 
may not be doe to the presence of decasyllabic Tris^ubh verses 
or other metrical variants ; (iiL) whether tbe metre of the hymn 
in question is not generally disordered. The resolution of the 
vowel can only be considered as a reasonable explanation where 


> Hopkins, p. 91. 


* See Table § 78. 
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such resolution is suggested in some fair ]>roportiou of the total 
number of occurrences of the root or other element in question, or 
is supported by analogy or other evidence : and for this reason 
cannot be accepted as probable in the gen. sing, in -sj/o, instr. 
sing, in -d, in any part of tlie •(< declension/ in the participial 
sumx ’Una, or in the particles dy tnd, od. In the following crises 
it seems to roe probable; ditayodh 8, dndruiftth^ dumtuokahy 
■ vdata ‘wind* 10*, vdar ‘water* 3, ‘protector’; gdant (or 
gdvnm) acc. s. 0, gdah (or gdoah) nom. )»!.; dgdmn (or dydvHM) 
5, AV. 1 ?; pdfUlMUtn 3, pdnt/iaah: mddtn ‘me* 10, oddm ‘ you’ 
0 : aksaah (aorist of ^*far) 4 : in all, 58 cxx., of which 30 are in 
A. No examples are noted in AV. by Whitney to my knowledge, 
bnt there is one doubtful case as above.* 

§ 67. Tbe abl. sing, in appears to be resolved in six cases, 
all neuters (Lanman, up. 337, Two of these arc from root- 
nouns, anidriksa, sadhdst/ta. But in no other point do the neuter 
root-nouns differ in declensioD from derivative nouns in -a. This 
resolution is tlierefore not established. See also §§ 166, 172. 

§ 68. Resolution of t appears only in kiMld * poet ’ 2 : siird 
‘stream* 2; it is possible also in vtrd ‘man’ 2 (vi. 21. 6, 6), virUt 
‘heroic deed’ (i. 61. 14). All the exx. are in A : those given by 
Oldenberg, p. 187, for gVi, glrbhVt, girvQ/iah seem very doubtful.* 

§ 69. Resolution of A in root-syllables is more common : we 
note duurd (davard) ‘distant’ 2, iv. 20. I ; x. 108. 11; n\%u (not 
two words, as Grassmann) i. 64. 15; iv. 10. 21 ; v. 10. 0 ; v. 10. 5 ; 
V. 17. 6 ; V. 52. 15 ; v. 74. 0; vi. 08. 8 ; vii. 62. 6; vii. f>3. 6; 
vii. 100.1, giving 11 certain exam)»lc8*; nduUwa: pttvh ‘strong- 
bold * i. 189. 2; vii. 16. 14 ; pHurh/dJi^ i. 6H. 8 ; jiuumn 2,/>»wf7.* 
bhuHt 4, i. 77. 3 ; 173. 8 ; iv. 43. 4; x. 48. 9; bhnutCi. bhuvtUy i. 
94. 12; gdttru 3 : gtatid: titura i. 71. 9; 122. 15 ; 149. 3; vi. 61. 
2 ; ix. 111. 1 ; in all, 35 exx., of which 28 are in A*. In ndria, 
spilrdAdn resolution is doubtful’: for suuktd, etc., sec below under 
internal Sandhi, § 136. 

§ 70. Tbe symbol e frequently represents two syllables in 
superlatives : Jghtha 21, d^^a, dhisuia 3, prbs^a 13, yUtha 3, 
and grkstlM ^: in these cases tbe combination ayi fairly suggests 
the probable pronunciation. A similar resolution seems certain 
in trtdhd^ (and AV. 2), demd&y pr^fO (always) and grhnidany 
frenipdh 2: and probable in the following cases: deydm {dd' 
iydfn\, devd v. 60. 2; vii. 46. 1 ; 66. 2; dfieyam 2, nkqam x. 61. 

4; uesi i. 129. 5 ; netdr 4, netrt 2, nnetdry prai^dr 3 (adding viii. 
19. 37), mddema vi. 4. 8 ; 10. 7 and frequently in refrains, r^mdi 
vii 40. 2; viii. 46. 15*; u 77.2; uMi. *130. 3; vi. 48. 17.* 
Two-thirds of the instances are in period A. 


* To Oldenberg’s instances, p. 178, add i. 175. 4(?) * See Table § 78. 

* Doubtful are i. 120. 2: vii. 7. 7. * See below § 108. 

* But see below g 109. 

'More doubtful are taret vi. 68. 5 ; te (tova) i. 178.12; i. 138. 

7 bis / addkrel} v. 44.10; huvema i. 187. 8. 

' S^, however, § 154. 
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§ 71. Resolution of o is probable in some oases, but is rare : 
6m<itrd, kson% 2, g6?i 3, maghdnah gen. sing. 2, maghdnoh gen. 
du., maghCtuh nom. pi. fern. vi. 6&. 3.' 

§ 72. Resolution of af, at<, r is probable as follows: asmai 
iii. 13. 1 ; V. S3. 1 ; viii. 2. 41; 31. 2 ; aupdncf x. 30. 9 : 

X. 23. 2 : nay'th v. 59. 2 : <isUnU x. 105. 11 bis and slaund vi. 66. 
5: nf'n 2. Sec also § 156. 

§ 73. Table shewing instances of resolution of d Z iZ, etc. 


Refer to 
§ 


A 

1 

B. 

Bt 

1 

B 1 

c. 

CijAV 

c 


Reeolution otd:. 








61 

Oenitive plural -oam ..... 

! 885 

43 

50 

93 

8 

10 17 

85 

63 

Nouns in radical -u (a)_ 

• 28 

5 

9 

14: 

.. 

1 8 

4 

64 


26 

8 

3 

5 



0 

65 


mm 

13 

36 

38 


BH 

0 

66 


89 

1 9 

4 

ia 

1 

5 1 

7 

68 


7 

I .. 





0 

69 

Resolution of*;. 

38 

! 8 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

70 

Resolution of e .*. 

68 

11 

15 

36l 

7 

s! 2 

11 

71 

Resolution of o;. 

1 7 

3 

n 

8; 

1 


1 

73 


' 6 

1 3 

H 




0 


All, except gen. pi— 

> 265 

m 

M 

111* 

m 


34 


§ 74. Many final vowels regularly short in classical Sanskrit 
are frequently lon^ in RV., and are so written in tbe Sanhita. 
That the lengthening is not purely metrical has been clearly 
shewn by Oldenberg, I^ol. pp. 393-423: we have therefore to 
deal witli the shortening of vowels originally long. Tbe quan¬ 
tity of the vowel seems however to be much influenced by met¬ 
rical position. Benfey’s collections in tbe Abhatidlungen dsr 
kgl. OsseUschaft der \Visssnscliaften zu OOUingeriy Band xix. 
(1874) to Band xxvii. (1881), are not at present accessible to me: 
and 1 know of no similar collection for the Atharvaveda. So far 
as my own investigations have gone, it appears that tbe variant 
long vowel is found in all parls of the Rigveda. There is a sim¬ 
ilar lengthening ” at the end of the prior elements in compounds. 

A. U- R«8olutioa of y and v. 

§ 75. The native grammarians give a general permission to 
reckon y v as vocalic (in which cases we may conveniently write 
either i u, or conformably to the laws of classical San^rit iy 
uuh wherever the metre so requires. In realit;^ this option exists 
only in a limited number of words and forms: it is far more com¬ 
mon with y than with v, and is perhaps also found with r n from 
time to time: and it is rapidly dying ont in tbe Vedic ;^riod. 
The general conditions have been laid down by A. H. JSdgrsn 
(JAOS. xi. 1885). 


'See Table §78. More doubtful are vi. 17. 13; ybdhlyas, i. 

178. 5; sUma li. 11 , 8; vL 24. 7 ; Vill. 4. 4; sto^am i. 187. 1. 
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§ 70. Comparing Vedic unth classical Sanskrit, it appears 
that in the earlier langnage vocalic y v (iy, ur) were found in 
many cases where the later language has tlie consonantal value. 
We may reasonably snpposc tlio vocalic valne to be priraitit'e 
wherever it prevails in the earliest penod. Where it is e.veep- 
tional at all times, it is seldom possible to be siu’c of its origin: 
but in certain oases we shall find strong reason to think the con¬ 
sonantal value primitive, the vocalic secondary and citlicr tmn- 
aient or passing to ///, uv in classical Sanskrit. 

§ 77. It is necessary for our pivaont pnr|)Oae to tdasaify accord¬ 
ing to the relativo frequency of vocalic and consonantal valiios. 
Tljo following table will be useful for reference. The refereift'cs 
are to the following sections 


itodieol y v. 


dhvait ahve . g96g 

id 'go* .88 

rfvv.88 

kvd .78 

odvyAft.88 

jyA 'strength’-88 

^ 'bow*.02 ‘ 

jydkA .92 . 

Ji/Ayafi . 88 

Jyiftha .88 

JyiM .78 

tyd .8.8 ‘ 

ft« 'many*.JM3e 

tvd 'thou,* fvdm, 

ti'Aui, tve .08 

tvdytl, tvdt, tvii,.. 88 i 


.g78 ; 

fed-in composition 93 

tvdftar .88 

dldi- .78 

dWiU .78 

dj/dia.83 

i/dj/ut .-.88 

dyitn .88 

dyaid^ .9Ga 

dvA .92 

i/dfwtrv.06b 

»f»<- -.78 , 

bibM‘ .. 88 I 

bhiydsttM .83 

miwi- .88 

metui-.TO 


yvi 'go*_ 

....gTO 

erdtt. 

.... 88 

ysi ‘bind’.... 

.... 96c 

suvdnd . 

.... 88 

syd. 

.... 88 

syond.... 

... 78 

«t*d'his’. 

.... 96f 

i/soad. 

.... 83 

swir ‘ heaven ’ 

.... 78 

svaj^. 

.... 7« 

itvA/id. 

.... 88 

. 

.... 

fn'ythui. 

.... 83 

4'hll. 

.... OOg 


y V in noune. 


•dyya.g 80 

~itva.85 

•enya.80 

-fyd.78 

-fya.80, 84, 94 

-ya after light syl¬ 
lables .g84 

-ya after heavy syb 
lables. 80 

-tyu... 85 


-fua subst.......... 85 


-fta adj.. 80 


-ftiana.’.85 

-nya (nyo).80, 84 

-ifti.85 

-yd, yd' ..79 


vasavyd.79 


-ya, -yd, chiefly j 

Tocaho in some 1 

words.94! 

-vafi.85 

•van.W 

dhdnvon.W 


. 

‘Vani. 

-vani. 

-varo.-vo/a 

-tHiri. 

-vas. 

•vt, vt. 

•vin. 

•vyd. vyd'.., 
‘Syd. 


gas 


8.7 

88 

8.7 

85 

85 

85 

85 

78 

78 


Sujfixal y V tn verbs. 

Abeolutives..g87|-}ra as class and lofydm 

Infinitives in-ifyai. 87^ denominative signgSS I 
-dftyat. 67 j impf. dsio, rt. 2 as. 881 
-nu, -u as class-signs 881 -yd as optative sign. 881 


96d 
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X>€dension of noim« xoUh st€m$ in *i, -I (‘f), •!', ^u, -ft. 

•/ Ktems: instrum. -yS, after light ] < stems : geo. loc. du. -yoJf, after 

syll.§ fl7; Rght syll.g 97 

instrum. -yd after gen. loo. du. -yofy after 

heavy syll.82; heavy syll.88 

abl. gen. sing., n. v. a. 
pi. -yn^i.88; 


■7 l-f) stents (Lanman’s B class) 
instnim. -ydafterlight 

syll.§97 

Instrum. -yd after 

heavy syll. 82 

clat. gen. abl. in -yuf, 
•yd(».98 


•i (4) stems : loc. in -ydm .§ 97 

gen. loc. du. -yo/^ after 

light syll. 97 

rodatioJlf. .97 

gen. loc. du. -yo^t after 
heavy gyU..8S 


•r stem* (Lanman's C class).§81 


-tt stems: instrum. sing. ~vd, ] -n 

masc. and nent.......$i86 i 

instrum. sing, -vd, I 

fern.: after light syll.. 97 
instrum. sing, -vd, 

fern.: after heavy syll. 82 
abl. gen. sing. n. v. a. 

pi. in ’Va^ .86 ! 

fern, forms in -vai, 

•vdfy, ~varii after light 
syU.86 ‘ 


stems: fern, forms in -tint, 
’Vdrti after heavy 


syll.88 

dual pairvd .88 

gen. loc. du. in -vofy 

after light syll.97 

gen. loo. du. in -tio^ 
after heavy syll..S8 


-a sterns ...§ 81 


stem rai.§80 and note, 

paty- .§80, 07 

Mnm and verb endtnffs : 



•dhve .90 

-dhtxu.90 

•sya.. 89 

•sydh.89 

•Ithifnb ___-..89, 99 

-iiftydilt.—__........ 89 

-syfirii. 89 

•era. 90 


Refer throughout to Edgrcn, 5emivoinefs, JAOS. xi. 67-68. 


§ 78. In the K.igveda 2/ v regularly represent or inolude vocalic 
sounds in root-syllables in X:uaj ‘ where,‘ long,* insir., 
stondf suar * heaven,* and suargd: in forms from 1 vi *g^’ e. g. 
vidntiy vidnfd.’ and in the participles dtdiat, dtdidna: didhiat, 
(ttdhidna: ptpidna, pipidn^mhnicU: mhnidna. 

The exceptions are kod i. 88. 2; v. 61. 2 bis/ aud AY. 2: 
Jr/6k vi. 28. 3* and AY. 2 : sudr AY., 12 times : svargd AY., 19 
times: AY., 29 times : iii. 49. 1.” For compounds 

of tvAy see § 93. 

§ 79. Also y is regularly vocalio in the noun-suffix -ia, -id. 


’ Yet this is not certain : on the other hand wbk is a possible reading 
in X. 59. 6. * See Table, § 102. 
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In the followin/t words this sufibc follows a light syllable: adhisa- 
vanio, apo^, aria, aryamia, asQria, akania, ucathia, udania, H^nui- 
nid, itonid, ekandasia, Uivasyd, ti^a, doM»yd, dhvanUt, 

nabhanUt, nanuisia,‘nahuiiia, pcUhla, parvatia, ptitalyd, puritfia, pOm- 
ria, pradhania, prdgavia, barhifda, mawtMia, rathia, ly^nla, 

Mdetnania, vnpufla, myln, twriw/w, vidathia, vi^ta, vrjnnin, vrntia, fofii- 
dhania,' fapathin, glrfarn/d, gravasut, aacathia. andhanla, sajKi- 

rta. sanuinia, aamarla, mhaaia, amania, mnuinia, smria, 
hrdnytrd. Several of (hesearealsofonndin AV.,and alsodj/iiitia, 

Andid, Mofutnio, tirla, tvaeofiyd, dluxnvania, piUasin, jitinyd, barjnhyti. 
bhaaadya, maii/i, yajuaia^ ntuia, ixicetala, varavtia, gikyd, arotaaia. Sim¬ 
ilar words in din, ’Vla, -ala etc. are p<tcntia (RV.): djevatla (AV.): 
via, pngavffil, vaanvia, {‘untvid (all BV.): vdj/aowi (RV. and AV.K 
janitavia, vtaVuivyd, hanai^ud, hiAaUavifd{A'V.)i hntyi^d (AV,).> 

Of these words vaMnvytl lias y consonant 7 times (in A and B), y 
vowel 8 times only. It is therefore an exception, and haa perha^M suf¬ 
fered change of accent. Otherwise there are 80 exx. only of y conso¬ 
nant in RV., viz., tavaayd, doaanyd, pdtalyd, mamifyd •, flfjiayi/d 8. 
aahaayd 2. havigyd. hj-davyd: kanii&': pamvyd, vdyavm, garaoyii'. Of 
these 20 exx. 14 are in period C. fn the AV. the voctuic value (47 exx.) 
is only slightly more common than the consonantal (41 exx. in verse 
passages).* 

After a heavy syllable there is no example of y' consonant in 
RV., but there are a few in AV. 

§ 80. The derivative suffixes -ya, -y<Z, including -tlyya, etc., of 
all categories, arc usually vocalio after heavy syllables, We must 
however except aaniya which has always y .* daXvya, aorya, sdryd, 
which shew a much larger proportion of y forms in the earlier 
periods than other words .apparently of the same type, arc tre.ated 
separately below, ^ 05. In almost all cases the proportion of 
uonsonaiital forms ittcreasGS in the later periods; hut daivya 
(with y consonant) becomes again rare iu AV. The gorundivtts 
do not differ from other nouns in -ya: and wc may dso include 
here the suffixes -fya, -nya fin dhUnya), and the gerundives in 
•anya (-enya), and in dm, wuich last ending always follows heavy 
syllables. The gerundives in -itva {jdniiva, adnitva) have u cons.: 
but bhav’Uod shews again the vowel.* 

To the above rule out of about 1000 instances there are only 6a 
exceptions altogether noticed in RV., but a much greater number 
in Av. 

The exceptions in Rigveda belong to the following stems: agdatya, 
<^hnyd, d^a 8 (and au'dgvya), dh/a, 1 drya, 8 Arya 5. kdtfyd, kavua 2, 
jyaifinya 2, UUyd 2, tArk^ya 2, Utchya 2, tirbahnya, dak^Ayua, nffahya, 
pAr^,pa{ikaya, paurukutayd, mdiaya 2, vAtApya 2, vi^iYiaeuj^*, uffra- 
fdrya 6, txri^, gatrutArya, suvfrwa 8, aaitMUigya, hdatya, liotivArya.* 
Gerundives in : idya 2, aninayd, anumAdya, pravA^a, vArya and 
rdn^^. In dya, aaaidtyd, aptyd. Gerundives in -enya: dbhiia^iitya, 
didrkfA^ya 2, marmjjinya, aaparyiifya:^ in dva, kdrirxt 2. 


’ In the above list -ia is written if there is any example of that value, 
otherwise, as in the texts, -yd. * See ^ble § 108. 

* 5/iatdtud ii. 24. 5, not as Qrassmann hhatdfvd. 

* aaptddlaya 8 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann, the true reading 
being sqpfdsia. See Table § 1 (@. 

* papr>^finya is suggest^ unnecessarily by Grassmann. 
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§ 81. T] V have vocalic value in all forms of nonns of the -t 
class (Lauman’s C class, later radical class), and of the ■& class. 

Exceptions are very rare in the Ri^eda: starvAm vii. 68. 8 <see Lan- 
man, p. 879), nadpdji viL 60. 4 tanvdtfi viii. 65. 18, tonvd/i 1. 162. 20, 
z. .71. 2. 4, camuoh. l^c. 06. 21. But in the AV. 36 such forms are noted, 
and it is very doubtful whether such forms as appear in the text of the 
RV. can be successfully removed by emendation.^ 

§ 82. In the instrnni. sing, and gen. loc. dual of 4, •!(•«) (Lan- 
man’s B class) and of stems, if a heavy syllable precedes, y, o 
have vocalic value. 

Tliere are however only feminine stems that show such forms 
in RV., and the number of examples is very small. 

Exceptions: 4 stems: instrum, sing., akfityH x. 151. 4, tsfyd 
X. 169. 2, devdhiiti/ii x. 63. 11 ;* in AV., nine occurrences. •?, *(•?) 
stems: instr. s. in AV., three times : aamicydh RV. x. 24. 6, and 
once in AV. -A stems : gen. loc. du. in -voA, three times in AV. 

In the AV. the vowel forms still greatly preponderate: thus in 
the instr. sing, there ara 93 vowel mrms,‘and only 12 consonan¬ 
tal.* 

The same ritle holds for the AV. for the feminine forms in 
-uo», -vQh, -viim after heavy syllables: f^apruai 26, nrvunidh, 
prditkxtA^ pvaprudh: but n^jvum. Wo cannot however trace thU 
rule back to the RV., where there are two forms only, ativ^tvCth 
and fvafnidm^ each occurring once. 

A similar gen. sing. maso. in -imzA has been conjectured by 
Lanman in place of dhrgndh x. 22. 3, and vUnoh viii. 31. 10. 

§ 83. In root-syllables and verb-stems, y v, in whatever posi¬ 
tion they occur, have with but few exceptions consonantal value. 
Thus from root t *go*, ydf, ydnti, ydntu, etc.: rt. 2. ci ‘see* 
cikyatuh, cikyHA: rtii ‘ conquer’yioywA So in the reduplicated 
verh-stemB bibhy-t juhv-; rt. div ‘shine’ in dyiit, 

dydsfiy dydn : rt. soad ‘taste sweet’: and the pronoun tva- 
‘ thou,’ so far as the forms tvd (acc. enclitic), tvdyd instr., fvdt 
abl. are concerned. 

There are however some exceptions: see §78 (kda ‘ where jibk, tui 
instr., atmid. $iar, attargd: rt.lvi‘go’: verb-stemsdidi-,dld/>i-,^pi-, 
fftimi-), § 92 {ditA, jUt. jiaJcA ): § 98 {tuZth, txdiih, tui), § 96 (nom. s. dyaid^, 
rt. SI ‘ bind fva ' many,’ ‘ his own ’). 

Where tvdstar is trisyllabic, some such form as tvdsitar would 
best suit the metre, and next to it Grassmann’s suggestion tvdksu 
tar; not however tudstar (as Edgren). We have also to read 
always svand from «u ‘ press’, text suvdnd. 

In Jyis^a y is always consonantal, but see above 8 70 : and 
where dydih is disyllabic, it is better to resolve d .* see above § 66. 
The words rtv'^j, ydvyUtiy svdhdy and svidy though apparently 


^ In ix. 9. 4 it is better to read nndlo '.^’nvod. * See Table § 102. 

* opUpd ii. 18. 6 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann. 
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compoands, have v consonant always, and must for practical pur¬ 
poses be classified with words tbat liavc radical y t*. 

In tyd vocalization is somewhat more common: but as the 
whole stem dies out at an early ]>criod, wc cannot trace its bis- 
to^. 

In the instrumental tvdyd vocalizatiou is rare: in the enclitic 
tvd and abl. Sotii it is progressive, and fairly cotnmou in AV. 

To Grassmann'a lists ore to lie a()<le<l: tiuit 44H. 8. 454.1, 531. 8. 5:(7. 8, 
844. 18, 024. 2: tuti 191. 10.> 870. 8, 890. 5. B\i2. 4. 658. K. OOU. 16. 707. 7, 
711. 18, 760. 8, 878. 8. 911. 22, 908. 7, 966. 6, 984. 5. 980. 6, 987. 5. 

Written iy is to be rend as y eons, in /liydnu iz. 18. 0 ; OH. 2, 
and b/nydsam ii. 28. G ; ix. 10. 6. 

Isolated exceptions are rare and tboreforo doubtful: as sitcb 
are suggested x. 26. J; iantn viii. 00. 10; didn v. 80 . 8 ; 
didtanah viii. 29. 2 ; sudidtndinam ii. 4. I ; ffiutn ‘dog’ x. 14. 
10, II ; 86. 4: suudanti VTiI. S. 5, madante ii. 1. 14: and from 
jid *fttreneih^ Jidydn iii. 38. 6; vi. 30. 4; x. 60. S ; paratnajid 
viii. i. 80.*^ 

§ 84. The suffixes -ya, -yd, -nya, etc. following light 
syllables have y consonant. There are however many exce|>- 
tional words, for which see § 04: on the other hand nuntya has y 
consonant 

Isolated instances to the contrary are few: nJitrSn, dfin 7. ddHiti 6, 
arid, ffdvia 8 (and tUulnia S, 1 utivitf 2, Imivifi. uuiriu 4: ktilid, 

pddid: anid 2. nitiul 2. Eicsides these, AV. has two exampUe: rftnm, 
vdtdpajjaniA.'^ 

§ 85. Consonantal y u (especially tlic latter) is found in 
numerous noun-suflixes: -fyu, -yas, -yn: ‘Vd, -vi, -w/m, 

•rant, -uofl, -woe (-udrie), 'tvana, 'VOfut, •vaui, -vara, -war?, ‘nala, 
•vin: -tva su'bstantival: and in the gerundive -ttuA. 

There are a few cases of vocalization of v in dpna ‘honie’, 
sometimes in the simple noun, more often in compounds of which 
the first element ends in -o, which combines with the initial a of 
(ipva. In the latter case the' hypothesis of internal hiatus, e. g. 
r^4-apca (as Grassmann) must be rejected in favour of vocaliza¬ 
tion of o, e. g. tjrdpua, in almost every instance. 

Examples : dgtux i. 162. 19 ; 176. 4 vi. 68. 7: viii. 5. 85 : lx. 94. 6 
X. 89. 10:* aghdeaa i. 118. 8; qjd^ua L 188. 46^; rj(a)rAeua i. lOO. 
16; jjrdpua i 100.17; 116. 16 5 117. 18; itrdfua L 119.1; 157. 8 : caM- 
viii. 4. 19 : x. 62. 6 : py&vdpua v. 61. 6 ; viii. 85.19, 20, 21; 86. 7: 
87. 7; 88. 8: tdiUbhftdgua viii. M. 12; and twice in AV. 

Otherwise -t«a, •tua are rare, and almost only after heavy sylla¬ 
bles: 


* The accentlees form still creates difficulty. * See Table § 108. 

* But we may read vdotosya instead. 

* In these the external sandhi gives d preceding. 
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apu& X. lOS. Id, and once in AV. : <inui ix. 87. 8 ; 1 tAnna iii. 81. S: 
2 tanua x. 98.15, 3 tdnua lx. 14. 4; 78.1: ndvaudstva vi. 20. 11; pitxia 
rii. 18.17, and once in AV.: roJbiuistttd viii. 18. 18. 

Vocalization occurs also, but raroly, in perfects in (•nu^ls). 

Exx. after heavy syllables ddfwoi i. 150. 1; iv. 2. 8; vii. 87. 4; 93. 
8: VtU. 9. 4 ; viii. 60. 4; and once in AV.: midhuda i. 114. 8 ; vUi. 28. 
14 : 68. 7: ix. 61. 28 : 85. 4 ; 118. 2: and x. 85. 25. After light syllables 
still more seldom : pijuruds ii. 4. 8; vidtids i. 180. 7; iL 15. 7 ; x. 186. 6; 
sdsoliuds i. 100. 5. 

From dhdnvan (where however -van is only apparently the 
suDix) we have dJuimut i. 35. 8; d/uinua vi. 12. 5 ; d/iamtacydt 
i. 168. 8 : compare the verb-stem dhanu §06. 

None of these ** resolutions” seem peculiar to anyone period 
of the UV. How thoroughly established the consonantal values 
are, even after heavy sylfables, appears from Uieir exclusive use 
in such common words as Urdfiva^ in marked contrast to 

the almost exclusive use of the vowel values in words of similar 
form in -ya.* 

§ 86. In the declension of -s' -u stems we find y consonant in 
all forms of the stems Jant/- paly- saMy-, except the instrnm. 
sing, for which see § 97 : and m the abl. gen. sing, and the nom. 
voc. acc. plural in -yo^ -vah (e. g. aryd^Krdtvah). Light sylla¬ 
bles always precede. 

Also, wherever a light syllabic precedes (and this is usually 
the case) in the instr. s. masc. and neut., and in the dual in -v& 
(the latter only in the form papvd), and in the fern. dat. in -vai, 
abl. gen. in loc. in -vdm. 

Forms of this last group occur only rarely in KV. after heavy 
syllables, for which see § 82. 

The exceptions are : sdAAiui^ viii. 88. 7; z. 8. 4 ; aridh (gen. s.) iv. 48. 
1 vi. 14.3 :* vii. 8. 1: mddhua^ (gen. s.) ix. 24. 7 ; 109. 20: (nom. pL) 
ix. 89. 8. Conjectural is ripud^i iv. 3. 18: see also § 82 fin. X^dttul iv. 
28. 8: vii. 21. 6 : vadAuai once in AV.> Here perbn^ we may refer to 
the instrum, rdid i. 129.10 : see also note 2 below. 

§ 87. The infinitives -jfyai, -dAyai and the gerunds -fyo, -ya, 
-fvd, -(vdya, -tvi have regularly consonantal values. In five 
eases wc have -d/dai, all after light syllables: viz. irddhiai i. 
134. 2, yajd^iai viii. 89. 1, vdhwUiiax x. 22. 5, risayd^dai i. 
129. 8, fayddhiai ii. 17. 6. As this infinitive hardly oconrs after 
period A, we cannot trace its history farther. Gerunds in -tud or 
-<ul do not seem to occar in RV.,* but are comraou in AV,, with; 
out regard to the quantity of the preceding syllable: viz. hrtud 
15, krUud, yatud (^, cdydud, trdAud, daiivA 2, drstua (?), 
pcUittidy pUud 2, baadhud^ bhakiudy bhUtud 6, mrs^ud, yrxktttOy 


•See Table §108. 

* In these passages we have to choose between r&ydA aridb and rdid^ 
arydh. Cf. §219. 

* The form ia possible rather than probable. See § 217. 
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vittud S, 8t\Uudf hcUud. The forms in -^a are still more than 
twice as common. This is perhaps the most striking e.\amp]u we 
have of late secondary vocaH/.ation.‘ 

§ 88. In -ya used as a verbal suffix of whatever kind, and in 
-n«, -u as class-signs, vocalisation i.s rare and pre.Hnmal>ly secon¬ 
dary: it is comparatively common only in the stem (see 

§ 96b) and the optative eyihn 96d). 

Possible exceptions are : h^fMuUttuh ii. 4. S, rjimitalf vi. 37. 2. 8; 
iv. 80.2(>. X. 72. 8, 13S. 4. 0|ttaUvt>fi: ni;iAu^ v. 04. 8. u{'itinm ii. 10. 7; iv. 
4. 14 : iv. 10.1, (famUVi. i. 187. 7, vi. 60. 10, ^Ulidtain 

viii. 6 . 87,* wrnrtidm vili. 7.!«. mrrthd/ x. 20. H. (Unss-tdjrn -n« .• Utnn- 
dnUd} iv. 45. 2, 6, vi, 47. 17, jrrHwmtM iii. 20. 1, v. 41. 12, 

suuKdnti V. 80. 6.> 

§ 89. We find y consonant in the noun-endings -.-tya, -syoi, 
•4yd4, -svdm; -hhya, -bhyam^ ‘hhyijan: -hya, -ftyitm: and in 
‘bhyah after a light syllable. The analogy of these forms goe.s 
to shew that -bhiah (for which ace below § 99) is of secondary 
origin. 

In these extremely common forms exceptions are so few as to be very 
doubtful, and their value as evidence of »e history of the forms seems 
to be slight. For some alleged instances of -sto, see Lanman, p. 8W. 
Other sn^ested exceptions are tdeiSJ^ ii. 18.1. vi^vtuiOi^ z. 6. 8: vu^md- 
hhiam i. 8, luuuatyQbht&m i. 20. 8, prdpadAbhUim x. 168.4, haryatd- 
hhi&m viii. 6. 86: ndribhiaJ,^ i. 48. 6, nfhkiali i. 110. 6*: and in AV. 
hrahmdhhio^, maiij<ibhiab^ 

§ 90. Similarly we find almost always v consonant in tbe verb- 
enditigs -dhuam, -dhne^ -swa .* the exceptions, however, number 
26 ; lul that I have found fgiven by Grasstnann) are in periods A 
and B. Ending -dhva has always n consonant ; for-dAtiai, sec § 323. 

The forms are: in -dhuam dcidhuam 8, amugdhuam, dyugdhuam 5, 
drddhuam-8, astodiiuam, trdhuam, vavidhuatn (from twrf, ia 
-dhus ailgdhui: in -nut mdtnta 6, vdAaua, vavftsua 8, hdrfoaua.* 

The endings -voAi, -uoAe are without exception consonantal. 

§ 91. From a comparison of the above sections 78-90, with the 
tables below, §| 102, 103, it will be seen that occasional oonso- 
nantizatioD, in words and forms in which the vowel value is reg¬ 
ular, shews late date ; but where the consonant value is regular, 
the vowel value is no direct indication of date, and sometimes 
belongs to a late period only. Similarly, in those oases in which 
both consonant and vowel values are fairly common, we can now 
infer that if vowel values preponderate, tbe consonantal values 
are later in date : hut if the consonant values preponderate, the 
date of the vowel values still remains to be investigated. 

§ 92. In dud ‘two’ the vowel alone is found in A : whilst in 
A V. the consonant is nearly as common. Similar change may bo 


• See Table § 108. * vididt z. 85. 84 (Gr.) is not necessary. 

* Kot X. 148. 4, where we can re^ daaj}. 
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noticed in jidyjiakd ‘bow-string,’ and the comj>oand8 of jid: cf. 
jid * strenffth ’ § 83.* 

§ 93. In Uic forms tudm^ tudm, tui the vowels are S times as 
common in A and and even 4 times as common in as the 
consonants: whilst in the later periods consonantal forms are 
ranch more common. As to tvii (enclitic) and tvf'fyd, see above 
^ 83. Comiiaring the two sets of forms we arc led to a donble 
stem, *tn- or tuv- in the strong cases including the locative), and 
*fti' in the weak cases : a distinction obliterated in period C. The 
special prcv.ilenco of vowel forms in B, remains nnexplained.* 

The occurrences of tudm, Ui6m are too numerous to he quoted here : 
for tui, tv6 add to those given by Qrassmann : tue 1C9. 6,187. 6,193.18, 
196. 8, 219. 8. 282. 17, 246. 9, 254. 8. 298. 9, 328. 8. 4, 867. 1, 442. 3, 617. 17. 
520. 4, 621. 6. 527. 8, 52«. 8. 532. 7, 547. 6. 624. 16, 689. 8. 664. 670. 6, 

687. 8, 701. 14, 712. 5, 718. S, 822. 7, 847. 3, 800. 2, 870. 4, 895. 8, 946. 8, 
966. 8: fv^ 887. 6, 442. 18. 446. 2, 458. 2. 517. 21, 684. 1, 639. 18, 675. 12, 
924. 10, 981. 8. 968.1. 

The instrumental tud occurs only in a single phrase and with a 
vowel value. But tud- in composition and derivation, apparently 
without any distinction depending on any original case^meaning, 
occurs in both forms in periods A and B, the consonantal foim 
being progressive. The words included are tvddatta, tvdddta^ 
tvdwta, ivdnid, tv&ydi, tvdyd, tvdvat, tvdvatu, tvdvrdhOf tvd- 
hata, Pok^UOj ivdtOy tvdtV 

L 94. In many nouns with suffix -ya, -yd, etc., after a light 
ible, even though the y (i) bears no accent, the vowel vidne 
is more common or at least equally so. No principle dUtingaish- 
ing these nouns from tho6e which contain y cons, has yet been 
established : Edgren’s suggestion that those derived from nouns 
in -a belong to this class is not tme without exception. Most of 
the gerundives are placed here, yet others, such as avadyd, 2 ndvya 
* praiseworthy,* have always y. Compare § 84. 

The following list will be a guide: the occurrences of y forms (if 
more than one occur) are addM in brackets, the forms of the AV. 
being included on both sides: dpta 10(4 in cpds.), aucofhtd* 1 (1), iria 8 
(2), l^mia 2 (0), gdi^ia, idnia o (4). Imt the compounds have d^nya, 
idmaria, ddmia 6 (0), divid 72 (52): ddria 8 (3), ndr^ 49 (1), piMa, mdaia 
12 (1), yduia, 23 (0), rdnta 4 (4), rdthia 18 (4), eakhid To (w). hfdta, 
8 (0): to which may be added dnia 2 (1), though here the suffix is -a. 
Also brahmaifid, famid 2 (0), hdvid, kim^. Gerundives: ffddhia 4 (0), 
giihia 22 2 (0), ddmia 2 (0), dffia, (dsia, Advta 90 (10), vihdvia: 

earlefiia 6 gopaydtia, ffridia 18 (1). Long i is found in yavid 8 (0).> 

§ 95. In the words edrya etc., and daivyOf they form is fairly 
common (inclnding about 25 per cent, of the occurrences) from 
the earliest period. It may be suggested that sdrya has replaced 
an early sumda, and that aaivya is influenced by the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the cognate dtvyd. However this may to, consonantiza- 
tion in the RV. is markedly more common than in other words of 


> See Table § 104. * In i. 158.1. aucaihydJIi suits the metre better. 
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the same type : though in the use of ddvoya it again disappears 
in period C.’ 

§ 00. Consonantal y v are regular, vocalic y v to a greater or 
less degree exceptional, as follows : 

(a) nom. sing, dya&h ‘heaven.* The vowel form is early. For 
dydm see § 66. See also below, § 221. 

(b) verb-stem dfianv wlien followed by a vowel. The -n value 
belongs chiefly to period B,. Compare dJuintiany dlutnvan^ ^ 85. 

(o) verb-steni si in syo, syaiamy etc. Hero y is steadily pro¬ 
gressive. 

(d) in the optative sydm. The most noticeable form is the 
first person pi., in wltich the •» form is almost alone in use in AV. 
To the exx. given by Gi-assnmnn are to be added : nidnta 316. 9, 
408. 13, 493. 5, 617. 20, 520. 7, 530. 3, 683. 7, 553. 4, 557. 4, 570. 
1, 608.4, 1022. 7, 798. 88, 848. 12, 857. I, 862. 12, 804. 2, 890. 11, 
892. 12, 952. 4. aydma 358. 1,374. 4, 672. 10. 

(e) (va ‘ many.’ 

(f) «;d‘own.* The vowel form is progressive.* 

(g) The imperfects dhuatf dhtte seem to represent a purely 
graphical variation, as dhuvantaf dhuve arc also found. 

§ 97. Also in the instrumental singular -yd, -nd from stems in 
•i, -I (f), and from fcm. stems in -u after light syllables and from 
the BtemBpaty-, sakAy- consonantization is progressive: in the 
earliest period the vowel is still the more common. The same is 
true of the feminine locative forms generally in -ydm.* The 
duals -ioh -voh from the same stems as are named above arc com¬ 
paratively ra^, and no certain rulo can be laid down. Prom 
rddaslf the gen. loc. du. is rddastoh (16 times) : but rddasyoh is 
twice written, wliere the metre requires r6d<uoh (Grassmann).* 

§ 98. On the other hand, in the case of the feminine datives 
in -yat, abl. gen. in -ydA, the y form is primitive, and is only grad¬ 
ually encroached upon by the vowel forms in period C.*'* 

§ 99. The bisto^ of the suffix -hhyah t^ter a heavy syllable 
is somewhat more difficult to follow. In the earliest period 
bhiah -bhyah are equally common: and it is unnecessary to 
explain away the forms in •bhia^ This is not, however, sufficient 
evidence that -bhiaf} is the primitive form. After the period A 
the consonant form seems to advance steadily: but the special 
favour in which it is found in period B, is perhaps due to the 
prevalence there of the Tri^tubh metre. The occurrences of 
•bhyah in RV. after a heavy syllable are stated by Edgren as 200, 
but I have only succeeded m flnding 158.* 

§ 100. Thus in the great majority of forms the trend in the 
Veda is towards consonantization. That a few groups should be 
found in which the trend is for the time in an opposite direction 
is quite in accordance with the general history of language, and 


> See Table g 104. 


* See Table, § 105. • * See below, §§ 196,199. 
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in particular cases false analogy ” or metrical convenience may 
be contributory causes. 

§ 101. No treatment of the vocalisation of y v can be really 
com])1otc which does not take into account those similar words 
and forms in which the Veda writes and prononnees fy, uv. 
Such a discussion is, however, outside the scope of tlie present 
article. 

$ 102. Table shewing occasional instances of consonantal 
values in words and forms which have regularly tho vowel values 
in the Kigveda. 


Refer to 

S 


78 Koot'Syllables. 

79 ^Sufflxal > 2 ^,-yA', etc.. 

80 i ** -ya, -yd, etc. after 

heavy syllables, except 


Total.il27||l8l24|42l 



§ 103. Table shewing the occasional occurrences of vowel 
values of y V where oonsonantal values are regular. 



Root-syllables: isolated occur 


•ia, etc. sporadically after 
light ^Uables. 


joompoonds in . 

others in -ua... 

•tua substantival. 

:perfecce in -uds. 

Idhdauan. 

i-i -6 stems, certain endings 
after light syllabice, and 

stem r«i-.. 

infinitives In -dhiaf. 

gerunds in -tud ... 

;-fa as Class sign, etc. 

|-id optative, exc. sydm- 

•nu as class sign, exc. dhanur 




, 823 <u occasionally in verb-endings 
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O. R« 80 luUon of r and n. 


§ 100. This variation is by no means so well established as the 
preceding. It is higlUy probable for the fonns pit{a)r6h, mal(a)- 
r6h: ana snggests itself constantly in the vocative 'tn<l{a)ra, 
occurring in Tristeibb-Jagati verso after the caesura. In the 
latter case, however, it may be wo have a 8j>ccial variety of the 
verso, such as certainly exists. The combination tlr seems also 
ocoasionnlly to represent two short sylhablos. Anaptyxis, such 
as we find i-eprcsented graphically in uMana, sar^antam, mmtid, 
may explain some cases. Tlie list that follows is merely tenta¬ 
tive : a special examination of the metrical probabilities of each 
case is needed, and tliat in tarn depends upon the more accurate 
analysis of metre which we have not yet approached. 

§ 107. Probable examples of r resolved are : 

(a) r radical : avri iv. 65. 6 : kran AV. 1: dadhr4AY. 1 ; prd i. 117. 22; 
X. 70. 8 ; X. »5.18; AV. 8; prdtid AV. 2; fofrd AV. 2.» 

(b) r soffixal: ittdra 120 AV. 4: tndramddana, indravdfa, indr&iii. 


AV. 1, rudrd 16* and AV. 6, rowdra 2, AV. 6, vajrin vi. 20. 7, 
vOerd, cuJerd, pidcru, sa/idsro, mtrdtrd vi. 68. 7, 1 hOtrCt 4. AV. 2. 

(e) r aeclensionai: ttsrdm x. 6. 6, pitr6fy 20 AV. 1, mdfr^ 8, svasrl^j. 

§ 108. Examples of disyllabic Ar are : 

iiTjdtn X. 76.1, ^rjddafy x. 58. 4, tp&rdluin vi. 67. 9. 

§ 109. Examples of n resolved are : 

(a) n radical: df^n (read aitiS(^n) vL 63. 8, ailjdte ix. 86. 48: ffnd 7. 
gn&tpdti, sniibhii}. 

(b) n Buffixal: cvemfnd vi. 47. 2; x. 60. 4; vajfld 6, rilmeUi i. 121. 5: 
188.1: Ti. 90. 7: X. 61.11; 182. 8 ;* i. 176. 4: dHabhn&t ii. 17. 5. 

(c) n flexional. The instances are ooUected by Lanman, pp. 624, 626. 
As the vowel d appears in some cases in the text, the forms can be 
more folly considered under the beading of flexion.* 

§ 110. Table shewing resolutions of r and n. 


Refer to 


S§ 


106,1071 


( 

\ 

108 1 

" sufflxal:... 
'* declensional 

109 i 

n radical. 

*• Kuffixal..... 


flexional.... 

! 

All fonns .. 


■1 A 1; B. 


B 

Ct 

Cf AV 

C 







■' i\.. 

2* 

2 

1 

..1 9 

10 

1:102.185 

82 

67 

2 

2 24 

28 

' 8| 9 

19 

22| 


.. 1 

1 

■1 l| 1 


l' 

1 


1 

! 61 4 

1 

6 



0 

1 5: 2 

7 

9, 

. . 

1 .. 

1 

1 601 7 

8 

16 

1 

1 5 

7 

{ll48j52 

69 

121: 

5 

4 89 

48 


* Perhaps (ik(ayrau i. 120.2; for exx. in AV., see Whitney, Index, p. 6. 

* Add to Orassmann’s list vi. 28. 7: vii. 46. 2, 4. 

* See above § 70. * See below, § 2M. 
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D. Th« Vedic Lin^aU. 

§ 111. Vedic 2, 2A appear to occur only as the finals of roots, 
usually after i: they are somewhat less common in period C. 
The instances arc t?, ily kr'd, n^, marl (»iW), vjl, Ml: to which 
may probably be added Mil viii. 26. 10, pU iv. 22.* 8, and AV. 
once, and mt(A(vcry possibly connected with miAh in the word 
milMif probably also in mlMva/t and (in AV.) mtiMira. Perhaps 
too we shonid write seeing that tlh proper occurs in no 

other word in RV. or AV.* 

§ 112, Vedic fi (for nd see below, § 116) occurs in a verj' few 
established words, viz., 'kimrsa 85, (jand 74, nini/d 10, pant 53, 
pdM 32, 2 vdm 20 (including in each case AV.): *and in the late 
words kalyd’^ 4 AV. 0, 3 AV. 22, mani 2 AV. 81. 

It also occurs in a comparatively large number of words rai'ely 
used, and in these somewhat more frequently in period 0. 

These are dni AV. I, atfiyaskd AV. 1. S AV. I, anuUMJJui 3, 

5, dtji 8, AV. 1, oni 4 AV. 1, iedija AV. 2, kd^ 1 aV. 1 , 

Ihinapd Av. 4, ]lrti?jdru, ffntui AV. 1, dntffkand. dJidnika, 
nieumjpufjd, nmik, 3, bdijd 1 Av. I, AV. 2, tidnv 3 Av. l, 

1 pdna, S vdftd 3. 8 vand 4, 1 vdi^t 2. canu AV. 1, cdm 6, 

flc^ AV. 8, sf/idnw 1 AV. 4, 5 AV. 2.' 

§ 113. Vedio 9 (for st, 9 ^ see below, § 117) occurs in all 
periods in the numeral and its derivatives. As a variation 
of 9 in composition after a, d it occurs in a few words (dsdtfAa, 
turd^uhy purd^dhy prtand9dM\ and most commonly in the earlier 
Rigveda. Otherwise it is more common in period C. 

The words are d^a, d^a A V. 1, hdlmdsa AV. 9, kavd 9 a, y' AV. 1, 
kd^ea^a AV. 2, catdla 2, cdfa, yUd^a 4 AV. 8, AV. 1, pd^wd 2, 
ba^kdya, momo^ AV. 1, ma^a and compounds Av. 8, yiv&fa aTV. 2, 
vd^ai 11, AV. 1A> 

§114. f is 4atd in the Veda, and occurs only in words rarely 
used: it seems probable that they were mainly borrowed from 
non-Aryan languages. 

Examples are: aragdrdta AV. 1, arapjd, dghdfd AV. 1, ifa AV. 2, 
iidtah, kakAtikd AV. 1, renuibaXMUa, cakaH, kdtvka, pipUikdvaid AV. 1, 
kdtd AV. 1. Mkata, vlkata, kl(d AV. 1. kata, kurMn AV. 1, kdfa 1 
and AV. 1, ibu#d AV. 1. farkdta AV. 1, gdrkota AV. 1. kf-kOfa AV. 1, 
kfpita, Mvata, tirifin AV. I, pafard AV. 1, pataurd AV. 1, pd#4 AV. 1, 
pXdf AV. 2, btrita, beAMnOfo. matmatd Av. 2, ragfidf Av. 1, ialdfa 
AV. 2, vaturin 3, vd^at 11 AV. 14, (raOfat. Of the 36 words quoted, 
there arc 19 in which k precedes f, being separated from it at least by a 
vowel, occurs once m AV., in 

§ 115. th only occurs in the words pirtmhithayjdthara, jaiJidra, 
jdtKala*: <jji (except as treated above, §111) only perbapsinydd!4u 
Of these words /aMdra alone shews more than a single occur¬ 
rence ; it is most common in period B. lUh occurs once in AV., 
in aahdkan^ika^ 

§ 116. ^or d dh (or IZA) radical, sec alwve, | 111. Otherwise 
we find d in the early Rigveda in padbh'ih 6 times, and in pdd- 


* See Table § 119. 


* Also in pdpiorvan, pHhinaa. 
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gfhhi: this d presumably orijpoates in tho instrum. pi. of a noun 
pdpt which has tlien become confused with pud in the instrum. 
pi. and in the compound.' The exclamations hdd 9, hadd also 
seem to he early. Other oceurreuces in the itV. proper are 
hdriidatiny tad, ta^it 2, me^i 2. 

Otherwise d is much commoner in the period C : and tlie combi* 
nation nd is ^most entirely confined to that period. The most 
important words (with tho number of occurrences in RV.) are 
(madvdh 3, jungidd (in AV.), padinpa, puroddp, puroddfa 
(AV.): dnfld 4 (an<i in nulrUbidd 3), hinda (AV.J, kitntld (AV.), 
cdn<la (AV.), dutuld (AV.), p'mda 2, manddhu 8, pikhand'tn 
(AV.) in ItV. occur also noddy i^dX^puiytArdia 1, nwtwrfura* 
aJidnika 1, pdndiha, ^mdd. 

§ 117. The numeral a^d only occurs commonly in period C, 
but we can hardly deny its existence in tho early language: 
kdathd is also early. Otherwise the combinations itji are late. 
Ex^ples in RV. are dstrt ^ hearth,’ itpa^iU, Jarddofti 2, apu^hd 
(in apds^idvat), ast/iivdt 2. 

§ 118. The Hnguals that are not phonetic, play on the whole a 
small part in the Veda, but the Rigveda proper shews us the use 
established of I Ih radical, and of » s in a limited number of 
words; ^ty dh occur only sporadio^ly. But ^ d, nd, st, sth 
hardly occur before the period 0, and then rapidly increase in 
frequency, whilst many new words in » t appear in the same 

E enod. We may therefore infer that the first lingiials in 
anskrit were continuous sounds: that later they were supple¬ 
mented by a complete series, borrowed from surrounding non* 
Aiyan languages : and that finally Vedic I M were supplanted by 
the later d dh. Whether Ih represents one sound or tw'O can 
hardly he d^ided : the graphic representation points to a double 
sound and we have perhaps no example of a syllable ending with 
2A reckoned as light: the first syllables in trpid, drUui, jdUin (if 
this is not rather Jdd/tu) being heavy. 

§ 119. Table of fingnals. 



’ See Bloomfield, JAOS. xiv., p. cUv.—E d. 
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Refer to 
8 



ft, fth: Ofta. etc 


otlier words 


B. Th« Letter 1.* 


§ 120. This letter, never very oommon In Sanskrit, is in the 
earlier parts of the Ri^vcda (A and B) rare : in C it is much 
more common. That the sound really existed in the earliest 
periods seems proved by certain words shewing it, which after¬ 
wards passed out of use : and in particular xilokd and (in com¬ 
pounds) -mifsla. The following 12 words only shew 6ve or more 
occurrences in A and B together : kaldpa 46, ptdka 24, uhkd 22 , 
void 22, baJiold 16, -mfp& 14, kivala 11, bdUa 11, 6, 

j^valg 6, nila 5, palitd 5. Of these •mipla alone shews more 
occurrences in A than in B ; kaldpa, ulokd, pldka also have 5 or 
more occorrences in A.' 


§ 121. The woid -mipla does not occur in period C: of the 
other 11 words five are more common in C than in B, bahidd, 
ketcUOi ^valg and ntla. There are five words which occur 
cbieflv in B: they are kaldpa, pldka^ xdokd^ vald^ and vippdld: 
palUd is e<^uaUy common in B and C. Of i,bese ^okd is replaced 
during period 0 by lokd. 

§ 122. There are 13 other words' (see table C) which occur at 
least 6 tiroes in the whole Rigveda: their use rapidly increases 
in each of the six periods. In A and B there arc 29 occurrences: 
in C, and C, 75, in AV. 246. In the whole language there is no 


* See Professor Arnold’s essay on this subject, Fettgruss an Roth, 

paaes 145-146.—Eo. ^ See Table, § 124. 

* Including the group of words connected with ylak;. 
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more striking instance of development. Words occoiring less 
often than 5 times in RV. shew just the same growth, but give 
nearly three times as many occurrences. 

The following arc the words and word-groups noted as contain¬ 
ing ^ but occurring in the liigvcda less than live times: tliosu 
occurring in tbo Atharvaveda are too numerous to quote : 

(a) Proper names: apalO, dlina, ktdu^t, kaVt 3, 

kJidd, pdlaetijamadagni, pUuX, phiyogi, bludiimU, 

mdurti, mudga/<i2, mudgalOnl^, lopaniudriij vibtilt, eiutv/ift 4. 

(b) Generic names of animal and vegetable Rubstauces, etc.: 

<iJa ‘ poison * in <il<ikta ; ulop<i * undergrowtli *; pald^i, a kind of 
tree, in mpaliifn; p'lpjmla, a berry 3, and euptpjxilu, 

b(ilb(0a in lalb^}aetvkd, a kind of grass; ribnjit, an ivy 2 ; vtalkupa, 
a plant; galmati^ a tree 2 ; gimbald, a fruit; a water- 

plant ; -^Wca * owl *, and in gupiddkuyiUu; pijnUi 

* ant plMh a gnat, lodlui * fox ’(?), lopdgd ‘ jackal eiVdvrkd 
^jackal ’(?; 2. 

(c) O^er words, in which I seenss tp belong to tlie radical ele¬ 

ment, but which do not belong to any recognised word-group : 
akhkhaWeftyOy ‘havingshouted ulakam ‘in vain* i,<tkd(whueat 
‘rustling’, of w&ter,alatrnd (?) 2, oldyia (?), udumbald (?), I'tlha 
‘placenta*, and perhaps also in anuVtand 2, aulCoui (?); kalmati 
‘glimmer* (?) in kcdmaWctu (2), kagaplakd, kildla, ‘drink,’ in 
lAUilapd, kuta ‘nest* in kulapd, hiluyaydt, kuldym, ntabdktdu, 
kdUpa ‘ axe ’ 2: kulphu ‘ knuckle *, kidya* stream * 3, kdla ‘prec¬ 
ipice*, kaxditard (?), khdlu ‘truly’, khilyd ‘barren land’ 2, 
gdldd (?), jdldsa ‘ healing’ S, and in jdl&*ab}iegaja 2, jdlpi ‘ whis¬ 
pering* 2, idlpa ‘bed’in UdpagXtan, iUoila ‘fruitful*, and in 
^tilvildy, ‘spleen * {?), phaligd ‘basin * 4, plwlgda ‘stam¬ 
mering* (?), phdla ‘ploughshare’ 2, bhala ‘indeed’, mdla (?), 
laldma * spotted * (?) idngala ‘ plough *, logd * clod * 2,^ filpd in 
supi/pd‘patterned* 2, ‘purchase money * 2, aalaldka 2, 

Alika (?) in s'dikamadhyama, aiedd ‘brother-in-law*, hladika 

* cool *, and in hlddik&vai. 

(d) Verb-roots shewing Afonns only are few : gld ‘be weary*; 

mil ‘wink*; m/u ‘soften*, and in dnabhim^tavarna; lubh 
‘be lustful*; parallel to r forms are uZM ‘glare* %,haJA ‘frac¬ 
tion* and i^akalamd, kdld ‘time’, kl6pa ‘cry*, ccddeald ‘stag¬ 
gering*, ‘many* in pulukdma, pulmighd ; pht and 

voplavd ‘boat*; mlito‘root* and in saAdmi7fa/m/uc‘hide’,/a64 
‘seize* 3, and in mldbhika, lip ‘anoint* 8, A ‘shoot*(?) and in 
idya, Urnan ‘hair* 2, Idhita ‘red* in n'dadohitd, vdl^ in gatd- 
vc^pa, aahdaravalga 3, vUvulingakd ‘spark-crowing,* ^vlag 
‘ pursue * 2, and abhivlafiga, galyd ‘ arrow *, gfda ‘ point *, eUd in 
Aldmdvat. 

(e) Snffixal f is not common : -la kemild, madhuld, aUitdd: 'Ola 
in achandata, dpeda (in upalapra%sin), khargdld, khfaala, 
jdthala, trpdla S, idfigala, vr^ald, pabdlu: in -dla kUdla ca^lua 2: 
in -f/a (tioila 2, trdild (and in dtrdda ): in -ula aUguld in dapdii- 
gtdd: in-i^Zaptpiifa.* vo'taladJerAtcda^mdvald: in dydpdtalyd, 
tn&rjdlyd pdmulyd: in 4i kalmatx and palmali 2. Of the above 
only angxdd, ’upaUiyjd^ola shew parallel forms with r. 
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Of tbe 116 words and groups roughly arranged as above only 
40 occur moro than once in liV.; and as we bare seen, there are 
only 25 other woi'ds and groups, each occurring at least five 
times. Nearly half therefore of tlie words conUuning / in RV. 
are Xeyo/um. 

§ 126. In period A then, I had almost disappeared, presumably 
under Iranian inflncuce. Its use then rapidly advances, much 
more so than is the case with all the new lingaals put together. 
Amongst the new words many were probably non-Aryan: but 
the list given sup]>orts the general view of the comparative gram- 
inarians, that the true tradition of the Indo-European I was not 
lost. For amongst the firat words to reappear in tbe poetic 
vocabulary are pl6ku (/rAw), tdvka fMcw#), root valg {valffut), 
paiitd (toAim), in all of which Indo-European I can be plausibly 
suggested: and three shew suffixal ‘la. ulokd may be a n^f-way 
form between rokd (cf. rocand with a similar meaning) and loM. 
But in most words original I had been irrevocably changed to r 
before tbe reaction set in.' 

§ 124. Letter f. Table of occurrences. 




C. (in ultUsAola) ... 

i/kalp . 

V killkilAta, MBHfa} 

kila . 

yidla ... 



All in 0. 


122 D. Words occurring leas 
than five times in 
RV. 



lAll occurtences. I 66 || 79 I 1401219 I 126' U01100M886 


' See Table, § 124. * These numbers are approximate. 
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F. Sandhi. 

§ 126. Sandhi combination of vowels is everywhere progres¬ 
sive in the Bigveda. Under this heading wc include hero only 
external Sanmii, and internal Sandhi in compounds. Flexional 
Sandhi is more conveniently treated nnder the heading of flexion, 
but has been partly disctissed already. 

The frequency of Sandhi appears to depend entirely upon the 
tirat of the two vowels concerned, tliat is, upon the final vowel of 
the prior wowl or prior member of a compound, except in those 
cases in which », ?, w, il, arc followed respectively by similar 
vowels: for instance a r combine just .is freely as a a. 

(a) External Sandhi. 

§120. After final a d Sandhi combination is regular in RV. 
.ind AV. Tlie proportion of occurrences of hiatus (except at the 
caesura) declines regularly from 20 per cent, in period A to 6 per 
cent, in periods C,, C,.*'* 

§ 127. At the caesura hiatus after a d is relatively more com¬ 
mon: I have noted there 210 instances, elsewhere 447. In period 
A those metres which employ the caesura are rare as compared 
with period B, but the instances of hiatus there are almo.4t equal. 
Hiatus apart from the caesura is almost twice as common in 
period A.* 

§ 128. Where », i, Uy ti, are followed by similar vowels respec¬ 
tively (of which the instances ai‘e not very numerous), combina¬ 
tion is regular. Hiatus is, however, not uncommon, nor confined 
to any special period : the instances are about 15 per cent* 

§120. After ftnaUd hiatus is the rule. But when the first word 
is a pyrrhic, asjodW, dnu, urd, combinatiou is rapidly progressive 
in RV., the proportion of combined forms being in the respective 
periods 16, 26, 33, 50, 63. In the great majority of instances we 
have prepositions followed by their nouns or verbs : and we can 
readily believe that this relationship favoured combination: but 
other words of the same metrical type seem to give the same 
results.* 

§ ISO. Otherwise combination after it u A is quite rare, 
though somewhat more common in the periods C„ C,.* 

§ 131. Where final ah is followed by the initial vowel a, hiatus 
is the role in RV.: but combination is progressive.* 

§ 132. There are several instances in RV. of combination in 
positions in which it is not permitted in classical Sanskrit. 
VVbere the second word is tva, it is simplest to suppose that va is 
to be read, even though it is not so written: see below under 
Particles, §^457. 

§ 183. Combination of e ai with following vowel is rare and 
late. Examples will be found 1. 69. 8; 79. 1 1 ; 85. 7 ; 116.7(?); 
162. 7; iii. 29. 3; v.30.3; 01.9; vi. 9. 2 ; 48.18; vii. 1.19; 72. 
3; Val. JO. 8; x. 76. 2; 79. 6 ; 86. 40; 145. 0; 161. 6 ; 166. 5.* 


> For the AV. no complete collections have been made: see p. 204. 
* See Table g 142. 
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§ 134. Combination of final a7t with initial vowels other than 
a, and of final dA, is occasional, in the early hymns and the latest: 
somewhat similarly am or some other vowel followed by m with 
a following vowel, in which case it is often obscured in the text. 
Examples: uA+nii. 20.8; <fA+ivii. 86.4; aA+Mx. 00. 4; aA+r 
X. 87. 16; dh-^o V. 62. 14; dA+rt i. 177. 4; dA + m iv. 34. 8 ; 
r<i>i + a I 14. 3 ; iii. 60. 2;am + ?«x. 1)3. 10; dn»+d vii. 10. 6; 
iV/»+7 X. 20. 2; tm+a x. 144. 6. Tlie interesting oombination 
uTt’k-a sccinfl required x. 158. 2.* 

Instances also capable of other explanations are : r<A + avii.41. 
C*: .x. 120. 6*; oA+t (») viii. 1. 26*; x. 86. 10, 17*; dA+aiii. 
30. 21*; X. 61. 9*; om+a vii. 66.8*; x. 136.7"; am + u I 161. 
8*; dm+r vi 17. 7." 

(b) Sandhi in composition. 

§ 136. In compounds of which the first element ends in a, d, 
Sandhi is the rule : uncontrocted forms being almost entirely 
confined to period A, and to those words in which the second 
element begins with a heavy syllable. In the following cases 
only of (mmponnds in ia resolution sug^sted by the metro: 
Utii-ap^a i. 122.13, j!rd>apua i. 141.12, pydva'Upva v. 62. 1, tapld- 
apmi V. 45. 0. Similarly saptci’Ciaia appear only in x. 40. 8. As 
in classical Sanskrit, yrduga (for pTa[y]uga) is always uneom- 
bined. 

Other examples of uncontraoted compounds in RV. are dc/iO'Ufcfi 4. 
dr/ndm'ild/ian, indra-tltd, uktha-arkd, ilrja‘ad (f), Arnn^-odhtian 2, 

ghjid-anna 2, candrd-agra 2, ddnd^apnatj, daand* 

okab, dewi-iddha, pra-itdr,jmi-tdcUia. raUia-<Upia, viaM-anta, sakaara- 
aryhd, awara~Hu, svd-atu: d-artana, d-ifti, inara-agnl (tor indrd-agnti 
18, fud-tUa 2. In AV. vrd’^ti. Although aapta-Tfi is written, yet 
aaptarfi is to be read both in uV. and AV.* 

§ 186. Monosyllabic elements in i- u- (e. g. dvi-f tri-, ni-, su*) 
are not combined with dissimilar vowels except oocasionally in 
the case of su>.’ similar vowels are only found after su>.* nere 
hiatus is more common in A, and combination is more common 
later. For avid, avdhd, see above ^ 83; for sudr, avargd, § 78 ; 
au+rtd gives us aunfta, su+ffd «uvud,both old worda 

Longer elements followed by similar vowels are rare ; combina¬ 
tion seems to be required, as in prdtUi, praittia, prUUani. 
When dissimilar vowels follow, hiatus is required, except as in 
tbe next section.* 

J 137. Where tbe first element is a pyrrhic, and is followed by 
issimilar vowel, hiatus in the rule in period A, but combination 
rapidly gains ground. For rto^, gdvyUti, see above § 83. In 
AV. hiatus is only noticed in Adri-agva 2.* 

§ 188. Compounds of which -oo, -oAc is tbe second element 
lose the initial a of this part in certain positions: tbe preoed- 


> Where, of course, tlie nasal represents merely the nasal coloring of 
a pure vowel in a true open sjllable, and we are not to be misled by the 
pada-pd^. —Ed. * As a tirispibh with extra syllable at the caesura. 

* Reading gdm for iydm. * Reading $d for sd^ * See Table, § 148. 
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ing vowel being lengthened by compensation. In those forms in 
which *00 is retained we find aXiMihriac, aemadrUtCf niaCy nidu’ 
cana, as in §136. After pyrrbics lyudc onlj*, but dadhide and 
dadhyuCy pratidc and pratydfiCy and ^oityac as in § 137 : the 
examples are inclnded in the table under that section.' 

§ 130. Where the first element ends in -asy •«, -o there is no 
contraction. 

§ 140. Prepositions followed by verbal nouns follow the rules 
jost given, and tho examples are included accordingly. 

§ 141. For G.xCcrnal Sandhi I have made a complete collection 
of the instances in RV., which, however, is too lengthy to pub¬ 
lish now. For the AV. I have mode no collection, iilven in the 
RV.the metro ia not alwaysadeoisive guide,and it is still less so in 
AV. There is no reason to suppose that the occurrences in AV. 
of hiatus are more in number than is represented by the cal¬ 
culation used,* in which they are reckoned as twice as many 
as those occurring in C, and ^together. After a more complete 
study of the metre of the RV. and AV., a complete list or the 
instances of hiatus would be in place. Benfey's oaloulation that 
hiatus is more frequent after nd Mike’ than after n<f'not,’ is 
sufficiently accounted for by the evidence that nd Mike’is an 
earlier word.* 

For Sandhi in composition the requisite material is available in 
the respective indicts verbonim. 

§ 142. Table of Sandbi variations. 


Refer to 

External hiatus. 

A 

1 

' 

1 

B, 

B 

c, 

1 

Ca 

AV 

[ 

C 

circa 

127 

At caesura after a. 

61 

24 

60 

74 

4 

8 


20 


“ “ & . 


mn 

im 

84 

9 

1 


12 

126 

Elsewhere “ a. 

216 

Si 

62 

100 

17 

1C 

. 



« “ d. 

66 

1 

21 

47 

8 

* 

- 

20 



882 


266 

i 27i 28 

• • 


128 

At caesura, i { ft il before. 

1 



1 






similar vowels. ... 

mm 

s 

8 

mm 

8 



9 


Elsewhere before similar 




1 






vowels. 

14' 

9 

8 

111 

8 

2 


30 

129 

After pyrrbics In i, before 










dissimilar vowels. 

87 

68 

76 

184 

80 

16 

-- 



External cohbination. 









129 

Final { ft of pyrrbics with 

■ 









dissimilar vowels. 

19 

20 

88 

m 

80 


.. 


180 

Elsewhere final I d with dis- 

■ 









similar vowels. 


1 

6 

6 

4 

8 

•• 

21 


All occurrences after f 4 . 

26. 

21 

48! di' 

34 

28 

■ 

171 


See Table § 142. * See above, p. 204. 


• See below, § 467. 
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Refer to 

External oombikatiox. 
continued. 

i 

1 


B, 

B 

c, 

c. 

AV 

C 

circa. 

131 

a}} with rt... 

! 26 

j 13 

ss 

85 

10 

18 


05 

188 

c, ai with vowel.. 

Otherirreirular combinations 

i 4 


7 

7 

4 

4 


23 

184 

1 0 

i 

1 

2 


8 

— 

? 

136 

Internal hiatus (iincon- 
tmctetl compounds). 
After «, <1. 

40 
i 9 

i 

! 41 

8 

9 

12 

1 

1 

1 

8 

130 

187 

nil’ with similar vowel. 

After pyrrhics in < ft with 
(limimilrur vowels. 

8 

8 

15 

8 

28 

9 

8 

8 

0 

14 

186 

Intrrkal couBiNATiox (con¬ 
tracted comi>ounds). 
an- with similar vowel...... 

6 

4 

5 

9 


4 

4 

8 


'* with dissimilar vowels.. 

__ 

1 

i 

8 

i 

1 

18 

20 

187 

Pinal -{ of pyrrhice with 
dissimilar vowels. 

7 

6 

18 

17 

_2 

5 

24 

81 


§ 143. There are numeroas other pointa in which forms more 
archaic than those of our recension are indicated by the metre, 
but they seem not to throw light on the date of the hymns in 
whioh they appear: 

fa) for read throughout pavdkti. 

(b) for purupcandrd road throughout purtteandrd. 

(c) for chardi/i read throughout chadi/i. 

(d) the form ii/dm is sometimes monosyllabic: see Grassmann. 

(et prthivt dearth* ia disyllabic, i. 19L 6; vii. 34. 1; 98. 8. 

(f) for uktAd read vedtha ii. 11.2; v. 4.7, and perhaps vi. 24.7; 
viil 2. 30 i X. 24. 2. 

(g) for mdrta read mdrtia i. 63.5; i. 77. 2 ; ii. 23. 7; vi. 16. 8; 
vii. 4. 3; 25. 2 ; 100.1; viii. 60. 7; ix. 94. 3 ; x. 03. IS. 

(b) doublets with a long vowel in the penult may be suspected 
in the case of the following words : o/xlmStiraes: Uird: gdvdm: 
jdndn: ndrah^: brhdt (vi 24.3), rdiha in candrdr(Ulta i. 141. 12; 
vi. 65. 2, and rathth i 77. 3, and in the superlative ending in 
‘tamo. 

(k) the first syllable of nrndm is always long. 

(l) a short vowel is frequently to be read in place of a long 
before the verb'Suffix -nd, 'ft?.* e. g. in prinand, dri^ndnd: and in 
the dual, e. g. in dsdthey daCUe. 

(m) final >nn before a vowel only makes position where the 
second •n represents a lost consonant, e. g. iu 8 pera. pi. of secon¬ 
dary tenses, and in the nom. sing, of participles. Otherwise -n 
should be restored, and especially in the locative singular, e. g. 
adsmin ddhariy i 162. 6, etc. 

§ 144. It may be oonvenient to notice here other exceptions 
to the simple metrical rule of the Higveda that a long vowel or 
a short vowel followed by two consonants (amongst which ii, in, 


* See below, § 216. 
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A, A are incloded) gives a heavy syllable, and a short vowel not 
so followed, a light syllable. 

(a) eh is almost always to bo read as a double consonant ceA. 

(b) ks sometiinos coonts as a single consonant: o. g. nakem' 
tah vi. 66. 3. 

*(o) Am A are not always taken into account: o. g. iWuwah 
L 58. 9, U’tbhj/ath ponsi x. 148. 4, rUutdpnh eatijdh vL 50. 2. 

(d) a final vowel left standing before a vowel is regularly nliort- 
encd: e. g. kd aeuiai i. 77. 1, ndr\ dpaiai i. 85. 9, drod 
vii. 44. 4 : but not <1 of the dual where it is left standing accord¬ 
ing to role before w. 


CHAPTER II. HOUH-INFLEXION. §145-286. 

A. SUbu in -1^ -1. 

§ 145. Masculine and neuter nouns in -a form the instriim. 
sing, occasionally in -d. We may exclude from consideration 
those words which as adverbs retain the older form in all periods: 
such are and, sdnd, and perhaps others. 

Masculine forms (Lauman, pp. 834-5): gliOixd 4, ghrnd 5, cam- 
asdy tud 5 (6r.), dftnd 4,^gajild 3, hiivoy Aimd 3. ^ess certain 
arc krdnd 7, and titd'J,tvd-) in the following compounds : tueeita, 
tu6ta 20, tu6ti 3, tuddaUa 2, tuddata 4, tudvid/ui 3, tud/uda. 
66 exx., of which 47 are in A, one only in C. 

Keuter forms (Lanman, pp. 3S5-C). Of these Tnahitvd 40 
seems to become crystallized and is found almost equally often 
in all parts. From other words we have 27 forms only in RY. 
and Av., chiefly in periods A and B. 

Althongh even in period A the forms in •ena are nearly three 
times as frequent as those m. and n. in -d, yet the number of the 
former increases rapidly in the succeeding periods : which seems 
to indicate a growing predilection for the use of this case, even 
before the passive construction became usnaL* 

§146. ‘Homophonous* instrumentals. Much more common 
are similar forms from feminine stems in -d (I^nman, p. 356). 
From I^anman’s list we may withdraw as uncertain agriyay 
iiudhydy guKdy doitdy the connexion of which words with ^is 
class is doubtful.' ^veral words still remain as to which we 
may doubt whether they were felt by the Yedic writers as nouns 
or as adverbs, e. g. irmdy samand. We may add to the list 
bandhUtd iii. 60. 1; x. 144. 5, and the corresponding forms from 


> See Table §164. 

* There is also only one occurrence of tanyatd, not three, as L. states. 
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• 

radical 'U steins (I/anraan, p. 447). The whole no. of forms in 
RV. then appeal's as 286, in AV. 8: in periods A and B they are 
equally common. 

Tlie corresponding forma in -uya are decidedly more nnmerous 
in RV.; 1 have counted SC2, not including the form ayil. In A 
and B tliese forms arc half as common again os those in •<): in 
C, twice as common : and afterwards they are almost exclnsively 
need.' 

§ 147. T.<aninan suggests (t-d, d-d as the original cose forms : 
tlic latter would next become <t-A by the rule vocalic anU uocalem. 
Of the drst form he finds a trace in mahittid viii. 25. 18: and 
tliough it is easier to road mahitimmi, yet the fact that we have 
other such pairs of forms still makes it likely that is an 
experimental form of instr. sing, for the masc. and neuter, paral¬ 
lel to -oyd for the feminine: for the “stem*’ -^oano see below 
§310. 

The longer survival of the feminine instrumentals in -d is, as 
Lanman points out, largely restricted to the feminine abstract 
nouns in -ed and -id, •//<}. Apart from dissimilation, which works 
in the latter case, nouns thus forming a class have probably more 
resisting power : and we ma^y* compare the feminine abstract 
nouns in -<», which likewise maintain somewhat longer the similar 
instrumental in -H. See below § 181. 

§ 148. Masc. and fern, duals in -d. These, whether from stems 
in -a, -d or from consonantal and oilier stems, are regular in RT. 
before consonants and -v, and at the end of oven pada^. Even 
in C, C, the forms in -au are only one quarter of the whole. 
Nevertheless 28 such forms occur in the periods A and B, as 
compared with some tliousands of the -d forms: and those are 
not to be explained away upon any hypothesis of appended verses 
or corruption of the text. The poets of book v. (the AtreydA) 
would seem first to have accepted the innovarion. 

The passages in which -au occui'S are i. 96. 7 ; 120. 2; 140. 8; 
ii. 27. 16 ; 80. 6 ; iii. 64. 16; 55. 11; iv. 41. 2 ; v. 34. 8 (Ws); 
86. 6 (du); 37. 5; 47. 8; 66. 1; 68. 4; vi. 69. 5; 60. 14 (dis); vii. 
70. 4; 84. 2 ; 98. 3 ; viii. 35. 4, 6, 6 ; ix. 70. 4; x. 66. 5 ; 113. 7 ; 
besides 55 occurrences in C, and C,. In all, 83 exx., of which Lan¬ 
man gives 2 on p. 340, 48 on p. 341, 4 and 28 on p. 576. The 
form aftdu ‘eight’ is not included : sec below § 373.* 

§149. The dual in-d (masc.). This is a genuine old form, of 
which there are 17 oocurrcnccs, all in A.* -d at the end of an odd 
pOda before r (ii. 8. 7) is a graphic peouliarity; -d shortened 
where it stands before another vowel with hiatus (vi. 63. 1; 67. 81 
is in accordance with general rules; see above § 144. The numeral 
usM appears as a dual in RV., and the form afid rests only on the 
authority of the padapatAain x. 27. 16. In the compounds indra- 
tidyd 15, mi(rarajand we find -a rather later.’ 


’ Ijanman’s list includes the pronouns mail, etau, tau, etc.: but 
we have to add kad x. 90. tl. 

* See Table § 164. ’ Lanman, p. 842. 
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§ 16(L Instriim. etc. du. For tUc form dthifim see above g 89. 

1151. The gen. loc. du. is found occasionally in -oh (Lanman, 
344). This variant ]>ossibly belongs to the periods A B only.’ 

§ 152. Nom. voc. plur. niasc. in -(Im/i. (Lanman, pj). 344 seq.) 
Even in i>eriod A the form -d/# is Ijalf as common again ; in H, 
and B, il is twice as common: in C -lisa/t rapidly dies onl.‘ 

In several paas,ago« Lanman suggests that -dsnh should bo read 
by way of emendation for hVi: but it seems hardly probable that 
anyVe<lio recension should have rcraove<l In some half-down 
verses a form which occurs more than 1000 times in RV. For 
dfda^mitauuVi, which is clearlv the correct reading in v. 41. 4,(5f. 
above §§ 130,143 (h). lniv,37.4; v.41.0; vii. 35.14=x. 53.5; 
X. 78. 0 ; X. 94. 11, tbe alteration is somewhat favoured by the 
metre, but in four cases out of the five the defective syllable is 
missed at the caesura, and a metrical irregularity is therefore not 
improbable: whilst in the remaining case (v. 41. 9) even the pro¬ 
posed correction would not give a regular verse. 

In these passages the correct number of syllables can also be 
restoi*ed by our reading -cuiA or -odA : but even so this would be 
no evidence of an earlier form, since tbe few examples are scat¬ 
tered over all parts of the RV. For the supposed trisyllabic 
forms of rf<Zn<lA, chiefly found in very late hymns, any 

explanation must be looked for in the first syllable. ^ 

For a form in ‘oeah there is even less warrant. klatOeah in the 
two passages quoted by Lanman probably ha« i resolved (see 
above § 68), but is otherwise regular: darfottiaali, ix. 101. 12, 
presents no metrical difficulty. 

Finally Oldenberg, JProl. p. 176, suggests in a number of cases 
tbe resolution of the d in •ilsah. Of these i. 1*27. 7; vL 07. 10, 
in which IrmfdsaA is to be read, have been already referred to. 
In vi. 44. 8 the metre is Viruj: in vL 63.7 dfuaeah is preferable.* 
In the five following passages mdrtiasah is to be read, see above 
§ 143. Most of the remaining passages admit of similar explana¬ 
tions. 

If the RV. gives any trace of an earlier form, it must I tliink 
be in the refrain of the Grtsamadub, brhdd vadema vidd^ suvt- 
rSih: the double use of wbicb, namely both in Tristubh and 
Jagati verses, may very possibly be traditional. 

§ 153. Nom. pL fern, in -dsafi (Lanman, p. 362). This is rare, 
and if anything less common in the earliest period. As almost 
all the forms are adjectives or participles, the question seems to 
be one rather of s^tax than of accidence, and the Greek adjec¬ 
tives of two terminations may be compared. 

Where the resolution -aoA is proposed, we can in viiL 64. 8 
read tM(a)4*dA: the other instances suggested by Ijanman are in 
hymns of the latest period, and at any rate have no historical 
value. The irregular value of vaydh vii. 40. 5 is hotioeable, but 
as it corresponds to uaydm, i. 165. 15, the termination is not con- 
oerned.* 


> See Table, § 161 . 


* See above, § 85. 
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I 154. Acc. pi. maso. and fern. The form shews no rcao* 
lation of -tt; in the words fiukru dsvti the resolutions puX:(a\rdj 
dayivd are always more probable: in x. 03. 2, b and d resolutions 
must perhaps be looked for, but cannot be relied upon. For the 
feminine -dA resolution is onl^ slightly rooro probable. Lanraan’ 
sugjgests five passages : in viii. 46. 26 usardA is more probable; 
in i. 63. 5 and iv. 26. 7, the resolution of the first vowel in 
miirdh respectively. But in the last two instances the 
resolution of the >0 of the suffix is not unlikely^ and it seems 
required in kdah vii. 60. 9 and manlsdah x. 20. 1. Yet at the 
most we have 4 exx. out of almost 400 occurrences. 

§ 155. Nora. acc. pi. neut. It is not till the period C, that the 
form in -dni is equally oommon with that in -<L The accretion of 
the seems precisely parallel to that which occura in 1. sing, 
snbj. of verbs. There is no transition to the -an declension, for 
the neuters of that declension are far less numerous, and them¬ 
selves make the same change.* 

Of the combinations -d -dni, -dns -d at the end of successive 
words, the former is more common in the later period : this per¬ 
haps points to a tendency towards the formation of compounds. 

The emendation of -d to -dni makes the metre smoother in sev¬ 
eral passages (^nman, p. 348}: yet it is a priori in a high degree 
improbable. For tckt/id viil 2. 30 the simplest alteration is to 
ticatKd: see above § 143(/). 

The shortening of final d before another vowel, with hiatus, 
e. g. ix. 86. 2*, does not point to a form in -a*: dha is probably 
felt as from a stem in -an. 

§ 156. Instruro. plural m. and n. The form in -aiA is more 
common throughout the RV.: but its progress is not quite reg¬ 
ular, for it is relatively least common in B,.*'* 

JEt^olution of ai in -aih is discussed by Lanman, p. 850 : in ii. 
11. 2; V. 4. 7; z. 24. 2 ucdthaih is probable : again, in i. 126. 8 
at{a)raih: but in viil 90. 10; 92. Id the resolution of ai seems 
to be required. See also § 72. 

I 157. Bat. abl. pi. in -elhiah. See above § 99. 

I 168. Genitive plural m. n. (Lanman, pp. 351 seq.). For the 
forms in dnaam see above §§ 61, 78. For forms in -andm there is 
no evidence at all. 

§159. Genitive plur. in -d^t. Sneh forms, thongh rare, 
undoubtedly occur in the earlier parts of the RV., as also in -dn 
from one -u stem, and in m from one stem in r. There seem to 
be also a few forms in -dm, but these are less certain. The occur¬ 
rences noted are: Jdndn I 60. 6 : devdn i. 71. 3 ; vi. 11. 8 ; x. 64. 
14; and almost certainly in vi. 51. 2 as emendation: mdniudn 
i. 50. 5; manu^d'n vi. 47.16 ; mdrtSn iv. 2. 3,11 ; rdthdn iL 8.1; 
akt^ k. 1. 2; nfn I 121.1 ; in. 14. 4 ; iv. 2. 15 ; v. 7.10; card- 
thdm I 70. 3 ; ^hiam Val. 8. 4 ; vandm x. 46. 5 ; fidsdm ii 28. 
12 ; hHsdtidm x. 142. 1.* This last instance, the only one in 
0, may, as Lanman (p. 353) suggests, be a kaplographia. 


> P. 868. 
«See§144d. 
VOL. xvm. 


* See Table, § 164. 

* See § 45. 

18 


* Lanman, p. 348. 
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. § 160. Tbc nom. siog. fern, in -& several times occurs with 
shortening and hiatus before the initial vowel of the next word : 
and it stands in contrastto thednalin-d, not (as Lanman, p. 366) in 
the greater frequency of hiatus (for we cannot tell bow often dv 
of the text may not represent an original hiatus), but by its con¬ 
forming more often to the rule vocedU ante voccdem. 

Lanmau donbtfully suggests resolution to -aa in three pas¬ 
sages: in vii. 75. 4, such resolution would be unmetrical, aiui in 
the very late hymn x. 1C2. (1. 3) it certainly has no historical 
importance. 

§ 161. Resolution of the acc. fern. sing, seems possible in i. 
173. 3; iv. 30. 9; viii. (51. 7: for ktietjumniy vii. 93. 3, see above 
§ 05 : for vaydm L 105. 15, above § 103. Ch acc. pi. fern, above 
I 154. 

§ 162. Feminine dative forms in -yai (Lanman, p. 356) may 
suggest an earlier formation: but they occur twice only, in i)eriod 
B, (i. 54. 11; 113. 6). The whole group of forms in -dyaf, 'dydA, 
•dydm is oomparatively rare in period A : see below § 198. 

§ 163. Other feminine forms have been discussed above iu 
connection with the corresponding masculine forms. Of mascu¬ 
line words in -d (except d radical) we have only the slightest 
traces in KV.: e. g. up^id pr. n. (Whitney, Gr. 355a). 

§ 104. Table shewing flexional forms from stems -a, -d. 



Refer toj 


6 

Instr. 


363,; 91157 348 

36 13 48 

81 

9 

<4 

Oen. I 

*« « “ ** .aiK 
d. in -dn, •un, -?n_ 


■wjHH 

393 

0 

8 


IlIHE 

.'j ;:i :: 

1 

0 
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B. Radical atems in ^a. 

§ 165. Thore are numeroDs nouns is the Veda, chiedy com¬ 
pounds, in which the dnal syllabic appears to bo identical with a 
verbal root in -d or -a.* of these some are declined entirely like 
nouns in sudixal -a -d; others show a distinctive scheme of 
declension, similar to that of other root-nouns. 

The distinctive forms roost commonly found arc the nom. voc. 
aco. niasc. and fern, singular and dual, and the nom. voc. masc. 
and foin. plural: and they are alroo.st entirely confined to mono¬ 
syllables and ofljoctivcs. 

It is reasonable to conclude that we have hero the remains of a 
nouM-systom with stem ending in -d for tl>e strong eases, -a for the 
weak cases and the noiitcr gender. The forms with -a stem fell 
under the influence of the doclension iu suffixal -a in the masc. 
and neut. genders; those with -d stem, under the influence of 
that in suflixal -d in the feminine : with the result that the declen¬ 
sion as a whole became confused and perished, whilst many words 
passed completely to the sufKxal declension. 

§ 160. Before attempting to trace the history of any change 
or transition that may Imve taken place in the period of the RV. 
and AY., it is necessary to ascertain how far the transiUon (if 
any) was completed before tbe earliest period of the RV. 

Putting aside more or less isolated occurrences, we find first 
that neuter substantives and adjectives follow entirely the suflixal 
declension. Examples are very numerous: e. g. 
ttimnd, vrirahdy enUdriksa. 

So also do feminine substantives of more than one syllable: 
c. g. prajdy wadha, pradd/id. Lanman infers for some words of 
this typo a nom. sing, in -dA, c. g. godhdh x. 28. 11, avadhd i. 165. 
6 : but his argument (p. 445) seems to me to lack solid foundation. 
To this class also belong dhi/d and 2 Jgd, both ]>robably originally 
disyllabics: and (apparently) the feminine adjective compounds 
of gopd. 

§ 167. Nor are examples wanting in tbe mssouVme gender, 
chiefly substantives : all compounds in viz. fUithigvd. ^agvat 
ddpogva, ndvagva^ and purogavd: some iu -gUy paiamgaySaingdy 
eugdy and avargd: and besides these dgtt^dy trist/tdy gotthdy 
gaimthdy and siikhd. In some other words which ocenr but rarely, 
e. g. ajdy ekeyd, the hypothesis of transition within the Vcdic 
period is not inadmissible : but the occurrences are not included 
m the tables. 

§ 168. The words that remain shew in the great majority of 
instances forms that are either distinctly radicsJ, or are common 
to the radical and suffixal paradigms. They are chiefly mono¬ 
syllabic masculine and feminine substantives, as gdy ddy h^dy gnd: 
and participial compounds ending in -ga, -id, -ddy -dhdy -pd ‘ over- 
sec,* -pd * arink,’ -so, -sthd. Full particulars are given by Lao- 
man, pp. 4d4>45S. 
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8 169. Tbe distinctive forms in more or less regalar use ere as 
follows: nom. voo. sing. m. and f. in -oah: acc. a. masc. in 
•dm, •aam, fem. in -oam: dat. sing. m. in •«, -ai: gen. abl. s. m. 
and f. in -ah-Oh: nom. voc. acc. dual in -ad: nom. voc. masc. 
and nom. voo. acc. fem. pL in -oah: and masc. instr. pi. in -Ohhih, 
dat abl. pi. in -Obhya^ foe. in -Oeu. 

The resolved forms are fairly common in this declension; see 
above § 63 : and since they are rarely if ever found in tbe suf- 
fixal declension, we need not hesitate to treat as distinctive such 
forms as do occur. In the weak cases we find both -a and 0: of 
these only the first can claim to be primitive. 

Closely parallel to the case formation is that of the superlatives 
in ‘Utama. 

Forms in use common to both declensions arc: acc. fem. sing, 
in -Om ; duals in -d -an : nom. masc. and fem. and acc. fem. plural 
in -Oh: the occasional resolution -aah seems to vouch for the last 
as a radical form. The extreme rarity of some cases is remarka¬ 
ble, especially tbe locative singular and tbe acc. masc. plural. 

The tables shew the history of the distinctive radical forms ^ 
enumerated above: it appears that tbe nom. sing. m. and f. is 
equally common in all parte, the acc. masc. is most common in 
periods B, and B,; for which an explanation is not easy to find. 
Of the other forma some are more common in A, some in B: but 
owing to tbe small number of occurrence, all that can be safely 
affirmed is that all are practically confined to these periods, ana 
have disappeared in period 0. 

In AV. hardly any radical forms are found except tbe nom. 
sing. masc. and fem. of participial adjectives.' 

§ 170. It appears then that not mneh room is left for transi¬ 
tion within tbe Vedio period. The following arc possible in¬ 
stances in the cases as yet discussed : 

Nom. sing. m.: agrogdh ix. 86. 45; adhr'tjah (?) v. 7. 10 ; 
<mOnx^h i. 68. 6 ; it 21. 4 ; 23. 11; dOnuddh iz. 97. 23 ; apn^x- 
ath&h vi. 67. 3 ; pxmmisthdh v. 1. 6 ; perhaps pa^utdh v. 41. 1 ; 
and about 22 examples in AV. and two vocatives. 

Nom. sing. fem.: madhudhd Ui. 61. 5 ; eanofjd iii. 39. 2 ; about 
10 exx. in AV. 


Acc. sing. m.: anOnuddm x. 38. 6 ; <jopdm x. 61. 10; trUthdm 
i. 84. 5 ; madhupdm v. 82. 8 ; and 4 exx. in AV. 

Dat 8. m.: raihes^dya viii. 4. 13. 

Abl. 8. m.: rpyaetdt x. 89. 8. 

Nom. fem. dum vU. 53. 2 ; su-Oeastk^ x. 13. 2. 

Nom. pi. masc.: priyaedtah ix. 97. 38. 

Instr. pL masc.: in -ebhih: tuvigribhih i. 140. 9 ; mith6-ava- 
dy^d>h\h X. 67. 8 ; ratnadh^hih iv. 34. 8; 35. 7; and one in 


Ditto: in -aih: dtaih iz. 5. 5 ; and dhanaaaih z. 67. 7. 
Dat. pL masc.: pUrvajbbhyah z. 14. 16. 
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lyoc. pi. masc. : i. 53. 

§ 171. Although these forms are not ver;^ common, the table 
shews clearly that their use increases sleaclily: and the forme of 
the weak caaes (10 in RV.) are relatively, though not absolutely, 
far more common than those of tiie strong 0.1308 (18 in RV.). 
Further we have the following “ snffixal ” forms in cases in which 
no certain and distinctive radical forms occur: 

Iimtr. sing. fcm.: k»may<i L 55. 0; v. 84. 3 ; viL 4C. 3; x. 61. 
7 j HO. 3. 

Acciia pi. masc.: tnpojdn x. 154. 5 ; pHapdn x. 27. 6 ; AV. 2. 

Gon. j>l. masc. : siikuniJthuVn i. 1C4. 16 ; (hujdniim AV. 

The ncc. fcm. pi. forms in -ah seem not rightly reckono<l as snf* 
Hxal forms, as there are several instances of resolution ; of. the 
voc. ma.se. sing. Hut it will still ho the case that in the RV. 
transition is fairly actively at work in the weak cases of parti¬ 
cipial compounds, and that in AV. it begins to affect the strong 
cases.' 

g 172. The abl. neuL sing, occurs with d apparently resolved 
in anUirikaaat x. 158. 1; and sad/uist/iaat vVxt 11. 7: and once 
only from an -a stem, pardkiiat x. 22. 0 (Lanman, p. 338). As 
however in the other cases generally the neuter nouns have gone 
over to the sufRxal declension, these resolutions can hardly be 
signs of a radical declension. 

§ 173. We have also a few masculine nonu forms used as nen* 
ten, quoted by Lanman, p. 445. Like the fern. uom. pi. in -asah, 
these forms represent a syntactical experiment: we may compare 
the Latin audax. 

1174. For the monosyllabic infinitives in see below § 856. 

g 175. Tabic shewing distinctive forms from stems in radical 

•d, «. 
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O. Stems in 4, •!, -a, 

§ 176. On account of nnmeronB parallcIismB it ia conTcnient to 
consider these stems together. By -» stems we denote Ijtnman’s 
B class, or derivative -i stems, wliether oxytone or not: by 4 
stems, Lanman^s C class, the radic-al class of classical Sanskrit. In 
some cases the gender inflaences tlic form, and it is an 0 |H'n ques¬ 
tion whether the feminine abstract nouns in did not originally 
form a distinct class. TIic words jV/ny- pat*/' ffftkhip have a 

E ecnliar declension in more than one point, and perhaps should 
e classed together os a -t/ class. 

Where tl>e stem-vowel is followed by another vowel it may or 
m.ay not retain its syllabic character : in the -I -A decIcnMons it 
almost invariably does so ; but in tlie -ic stems, very seldom. 
The character of the preceding syllable often determines this 
point, and it has therefore been treated above, ^81, 82, 8G, 
97, 98, and will only be referred to incidentally now. 

C. 1. sums in -i, -n. 

§ 177. Kom. sing, roasc. fem. From stems in -t, nom¬ 
inatives in -t^ ’tth are regular : but vt M)ird* has noni. s. viih 
five times, in various parts of RV.: so once iipih x. 83. 6 (Lan- 
man, p. 376). From -i stems nom. -! is regular, connecting this 
declension with that in suffixal -d. Feminine nonns somewhat 
confuse the stems: thus from jdni (or jany) we have jdnl; 
from hhdmx^ hhiimih regularly, but once hhftml (and so in some 
other cases): from urCiti vartani^ once each, forms in -lA. All 
these variants are merely sporadic. 

§ 178. Acc. sing. masc. and fern. Tlic regular forms are -im, 
-um respectively: and from-i stems-i// 2 . A few variants simi¬ 
lar to those of the nominative case arc mentioned by Lanman 
(pp. 378, 407), and have no importance. 

§ 179. Nom. acc. sing. neat. The stem is used without case- 
ending. The -M form occasionally appears as-«: urdyptini 12, 
3. The occurrences are most often in period A.' 

§ 180. Instmm. sing. masc. and neut. The forms arc -/d, -//d, 
-ind : (-ttd), -od, -t/nd respectively. For the value of the semi¬ 
vowels see above, ^ 82,97. For an isolated and doubtful form 
in -i, see lAnman, p. 379. 

As far as tlm -t stems are concerned, -inti is established in the 
whole Vedio period, except that the stems paty- $okhy- shew 
pdiydy sdkhyd : as is also the ca.se in classical Sanskrit. The 
development of the form in •ind from an earlier -id, -yd cannot 
be looked upon as a transition to the unimportant -tn class : the 
nse of the -n element is parallel to its use in the -a declension. 
Only a few isolated stems besides those named shew occasional 
•iUy -yd in Veda. The following forms may be considered as 


' See Table, § 210. 
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representing sucb change os was still in process : pdtina iv. 57. 1 
and AV. twice: hf1uupt\linG, viii. 85. 16; x. 08. 10 ; and AV. 5 
times: gdpaiina AV.: ray'mii x. 122.8. None of these forms 
occur in period A. 

The ’U stems present a different picture. The whole number 
of forms in is indeed the same in all periods : but the forms 
in -vu rapidly diminish in number, and forms in -t^nd from the 
same stems increase. As transition forms wo can recognise par- 
ticulni-ly krdtxtnCt 12, aiid;MZpind, and mtUViun^ (ne»t.).‘ 

^ 181. The corres]K>nding feminine nouns in -i shew regularly 
-i in periods A B, and -iu -yd in period C. A form in -J is not 
uncommon in the earliest hymns. It is then plain that -i is not 
the result of contraction \ -i -» arc the earliest forms, and the lat¬ 
ter corresponds to the ‘homophonons* instrumentals of the *d 
class. Two forms quoted in -tVid are presumably accidental. 
From the -m stems we have hardly any forms : but a few adverbs 
in -^tyd appear in all parts. 

As distinctions of gender do not directly influence declension 
(except in the neuter nom. voc. acc.), T fiaaard the conjecture 
that the forms in -{ -» originally belonged only to the noviina 
actionU in ‘ti : and that the insimmental in -ti existed first as a 
gerund, and only gradually developed a fall declension. The 
change from -ti to •/{ may in that case be due to the influence of 
tlie ‘ homophonous * instrumentals. 

From feminine stems in <4 we have -id -yd regularly, -! -i only 
in the case of pdmZ, sHpuml^ which are also nomina actionU.^ 

§ 182. Dative feminine singular. In the periods A and B the 
forms dtt, vlit are used as datives or infinitives, and is used 
in the same way in ail periods, though the instances in AV. have 
not been collected. The forms are no doubt the same as the 
instrumental forms in -t, -t.’ 

§ 188. Dative masc. neat. We may assume for the moment 
on the analogy of the instrumental forms older forms in -ye, -os : 
later in -oys, -ave. If this is a trne account the change was com¬ 
plete in the •» declension before the Vedic period, only the -y 
stems paty- aahiiy- shewing the forms patyCy sdkhye, as is also 
the case in classical Sanskrit. The -n declension again lags 
behind, and gives us several forms in -we, -we, but only rareTy’ 
after period A. Datives neuter hardly occur, bat the norm^ 
forms for the Veda are doubtless -eye, -awe. Of the later 
declension in -ime wc have two examples: nuUlhum iv. 46. 8 (in 
an early hymnb and hafipune AV. The feminine datives all 
give -aye, -are.* 

§ 184. Abl. gen. sing, and nom. voo. acc. plural, masc. and 
fem. We have two forms in -ya/t, via., aryt?/* aryah. These we 
may again suppose to be older forma: to the corresponding forms 
in -vah the -w aeclensioii adheres as iisaal till a later period. Such 


> See Table, §310. 
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forma are notfotiDfi from jany-ypaty'^mkhy-, altliough 

in the plural nom. at least the metre would have preserved them: 
.and this difference forbids ns to identify these stems altogether 
with the older -t declension. TJie forms .are distributed .as fol¬ 
lows: oryttit gen. sing. .18, nom. jd. masc, 10, feni. 4, aec. ]d. 
inasc. 7, fern* 4; uryali pi\K. sing. 18 : in .all, 87 examples. 

The -w stems correspond as f.ar as the pliinil is concerned. 
Kxx.: «nb7AwaA nom. pi. inasc. 4: fein. 1: .acc. pi. fern. 2 : Dilthtntli 
n. voc. pi. m.a*M;. 8 : ^ukrntvah voc. jd. fern.: ftt^nuh aw., pi. 
m.aso. 4. kflruh acc, pi. masc. 2; in all, 17 forms. 

In all tlicse forms resolution of y t> is rare: the forms in -yah 
are far more common in periml A tlian later: those in -inf/# aix* 
equally used in pcriofls A and B.* 

1185. Abl. gen.Bing. m.f. of -w stems. These arc also regularly 
formed in-oA* the forms in -oah are only about onc-sixth of the 
whole, but they are formed from sevei-al stems. Tliev arc eiiually 
common in periods A .and B, and then disappear rajddly: all liap- 
pen to be masculine. The form in -uah is conjectural. A form 
m -t^noA occurs once in viii. 6. 14.’ 

§ 180. Tlio history of the neuter forms (chiefly those from 
nxddliw-, udsM-) is perplexing. The form in -t«naA, which is that 
of classical Sanskrit, ^pcars as a decaying form, and is entirely 
absent in period C. The form in -ot/A is far the most common in 
A and B, including abont tlirec times as many occurrences as that 
in -o^ but in C the proportions arc reversed. To restore -twA 
for -unah in the text throughout would give this ca.se a more con¬ 
sistent development; but the change cannot be supported by any 
proof or analogy in the RV.: on tlie contrary tlio n. pi. in •i?«i 
IS further evidence for the early occurrence of the -n ibnns.* 

§ 187. Locative singular. From -s stems the principal forms 
of the locative are -d and -au. The figures slicw that -d is the 
earlier form, and gradually gives place to -au: but the locatives 
in -att are relatively much earlier that the duals in -au. Before 
vowels -dv appears regularly, except before«/, where f* stands, as 
with duals: nut at toe end of tlie pt/da (whether odd or even) 
‘ou is always written.* These forms therefore have no value in 
the RY. as indicatioDS of date: at the same time it seems highly 
unlikely that the hymn-writers of period A wrote -au regularly 
at the end of the pdda. 

The relationship between these forms has been clearly stated 
by Lanman, p. 867, who has successfully refuted the hypothesis 
that the -au form is due to the influence of the -u declension : on 
the other hand he has failed to shew any relation between the -au 
form and an initial labial. 

The restoration of a locative in -ayi (Lanman, p. 886) is very 
doubtfnl, especially as amongst the examples given no locative 
form appears (except by an unnecessary conjecture) in iambic 
cadence. 


’ See Table § 210. * A few exceptions are given by Lanman, p. 886. 
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There are a few locative forms in •* from fem. stems in •£ •!.’ 

§ 188 . From stems -au is the regular form of the locative 
for all genders. Hut we find -ar* (in. and n.) in period A, and 
the form sdno in B,: and an occasional neuter locative in -unV 

$ 189. In three )>a8sages -m stems iorm n. v. a. dnal in 'Va. 

§ 190. Noin. acc. pi. nenter. We have the endings-f, -Int/ 
•«, •Hy’-ttni: from the numeral tri, M, irtni. I4one of the forms 
from i stems are very common: the -i form is rare and only 
occurs in period A : irt gives w.ay gradually to trini. Bnt with 
regar<] to otlier stems the forms in 4 and seem equally com¬ 
mon (or, wo may say, equally rare) in all periods. 

'Jlie forms in and ‘iini arc about equally common in A, and 
that in -uni grows steadily in favonr. The form in -A is most 
common in period B. Bnt the whole number of forms is much 
less in period C, as are also the forms of the abl. gen. sing.: and 
indeed the -u stems as a whole fail to maintain their ground in 
Sanskrit' 

§ 191. Thus, as compared with the -t stems, those iu -n, whilst 
in many points more conservative, more readily admit the -n ele¬ 
ment in the abl. gen. loc. sing., and in the nom. acc. plural, but 
always in the neuter gender. The cause is entirely obscure. 

§ 192. We appear to have an accusative roasc. pi. vdyah 
i. 104. 1, and fem. ciirdUiyah x. 140. 3, pdeayaA AV, (Lanman, 
p. 305). Kone of these ocuiiiTences are early or of importance. 

§ 193. As iostr. pi. i‘i(t is found ten times, cbiefiy in A.' 

O. it Stems In -L 

§ 194. Like the stems in -d, these are almost entirely feminine, 
and many are adjectives. The corresponding nominative form for 
the -u stems is -vi, and the declension is the same as for -t nouns. 

§ 196. A few masculine stems occur: the proper names tirappt, 
numJf mdtatl and sdMiarl: the nowima az/entU rd^ln ‘ ruler,’ 
airt 'weaver,’ and probably etdrl 'racer’: and the dual form 
mddhvl, an epithet of the A 9 vins. After period A only the nom. 
sing, appears of some of the proper nonns, and that but rarely: 
for the instrum. ndmyd i. 53. 7 is not a distinctive form. S6bhan 
and pfthi have supplementary case forms of the -s declension.' 

§ 196. For the fonns of the nom. acc. instrum. sing, see above 

177, 178, 181; for tbe dat gen. abl. loc. singular, mIow 8 198. 
The n. v. a. dual has in RV. always the form -1: the nom. pi. -U: 
but later the forms of the -I declension •td(-yd) and •taA(-^aA) 
replace these. 

§ 197. Feminine stems in -f are almost as common as those in 
-i, and the number of forms is even slightly greater (about 3100 
to 2800). Still the -S stems having acquired a distinctively femi¬ 
nine character encroach upon the former: and more particularly 


> See Table §810. 
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in the dat. gen. abl. and loc. sing.: see below § 198. Change in 
the oppo.Hitc direction is possible (E^nman, p. 372) : but it is 
much less common: and therefore for the purposes of the RV. 
we may reckon arany^tii as an -1 stem: and so too (with Lan* 
man) yttvad. 

The changes outside the cases named are: nom. s. •> 3, abl. du. 
I : nom. voc. pi. -74 12, in AV. 9 : loc. pi. 1: abont one-half of 
the occurrences are in C, and AV.* 

§ 108. The gronp of casc*endlngs for feminine stems, consist¬ 
ing of dative 'ya*, abl. gen. %vd7(, loc. -ydm, ulaitns special atten¬ 
tion : and should be compared with the corresponding groups 
-dyaf, -dyd//, -dydm of the -d declension, -syaf, *syd/<, -sydwt of 
th^>ronoininal declension. 

Tno first-named gronp is regnlarly used for the -1 declension, 
but the forms fi-om the stem prt/iivt are comparatively so numer¬ 
ous that we reckon them separately. The forms from feminine 
stems in -i, at first rare, become in the AV. about equally 


common. 

In each group we find tbe same remarkable development: 
twice aa many forms in B as in A, and (ex<^t as to the word 
prtAivf) three times as many in C as in B. We have then the 
right to assume that these forms arc just nascent in the fli-st 
period of the RV.: and, since about half the forms in that period 
Delong to the -i declension, that the group had its beginnings 
there. In that case the y most be originally the tliematic vowel, 
and the pronoun-declension one using a sjiccial si stem in these 
cases.* 

§ 190. Consonantal y is everywhere the rule, and presumabh* 
original, except jierbaps in tbe locative : in that case we must 
assume a double stem 4 for these nouns, the latter of which 
took consonantal value before vowels. Auotlicr trace of an ear¬ 
lier 4 stem in th^e weak cases is found perhaps in the form 
ndri^A»a4 from miri. 

The variants in I (for y) are nndoubtedly favoured by a preced¬ 
ing heavy syllabic: thus tlie forms in-tat,-td/t are 27^ of the 
whole after heavy syllables of -i 4 stems ; but only after 
light syllables (except prthivt): those in -idm 50^ and 17j6 
respeclively: and in tbe case of tbe pronouns (after the short 
syllabic)^ the •» forms arc hardly found. But the forms prthiviaif 
prthividh are in period A, or twice as frequent as is the 
rule: whilst afterwards they almost di&^pear: and the form 
ort/Uvidm is notably rare throughont.' Thus this single word 
has a consonantizing tendency, which is progressive : whilst 
nowhere else is continuoos change perceptible, either in the 
direction of consonantization or the reverse.* 


>See1^ble,§210. 


* See Table, § 105. 
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O. iii. Stems in >1, -1&. 

§ 200. These steins are declined with great regularity. In 
the strong cases the thematic vowel, except in a few compounds, 
bears the accent: and In the weak cases also, except that mono- 
svllabic stems arc ox^tone. It is no doubt duo to the accent that 
the thematic vowel is very rarely consonantiaed, but is “split” 
or shortened before an ending which begins with a vowel. 
There is no locative wugular; cT. i-atlical stems in -o, § ICO. 

§ 201. Both declensions are, according to analogy and also 
according to tlic classical usage, declensions of radical nouns. 
But the liig* and Atharva>vcd.'iR contain a considei^ablo number 
of polysyllables in -«belonging to this dccleiiHion. All of them 
have tlie accent on the thematic vowel, and in this we have the 
origin of the formation, which however does not establish itself 
permanently, except in the n. v. a. dual, and the nom. plural. 
Most of the stems are feminine: but as the mascuUnes include 
one very common w'oul raUu^ the number of occurrences from 
masc. stems is still considerable. 

§ 202. Masculine polysyllabic stems in 4 are given by Lan- 
man, p. 369. Of these nadt dakxX have no distinctive forms; 
but yayX may fairly be included. The metre also favoui's »var\h 
in i. 61. d, to correspond to the feminine formation; but I have 
not included this in the enumeration. The comparative and 
Bn)>erlative forms in -’Uara, -itama may be added. 

The distinctive forms are : nom. sing. 4A 24 and AV. 3: acc. s. 
‘iam 9 and yay'tam: dative s. 'is 2 : gen. s. -loA 2 : n. v. a. dual 
44 11, AV. 1 : nom. pL *ta4 18, and yayiyaA.’ acc. pi. 'mU 4: 
instr, pi. -ibhih 1 : comp. rathUarOt sup. rat/iUama II. 

The forms become rare after period B. 

The only one of these stems that has parallel foniis in 4 is 
yayl, and these forms (5) occur in periods A and B. The words 
therefore tend to disappear altogether.* 

§ 203. The feminine stems of the 4 declension arc given by 
Lanman, p. 368. To his list may be added prpant and supatmi: 
and tapani paJeaft may be withdrawn from it. The distinctive 
cases are os follows, omitting those in which the distinction is a 
matter of accent only: nom. s. -/A 33 : acc. s. -iam 18, besides 
ambiam and stari/dm: dat. s. 6 : gen. s. 4a/i 9 : voc. a. 4 3 : 
n. V. a. dual 11 : nom. pi. 4a/i 23, besides pr^aniah and supar- 
ntah: 4yaJt 1: -y44 1 : acc. pi. 4uh i 9, and supari^dh: 4yah 2: 
*ydA I; in all, 131, besides 68 in AV. 

These forms as a whole increase notably within the Vedic 
period: and this increase, as contrasted with the decrease of the 
masculine forms, points to a progressive identification of the 
stems in 4 and t, and the recognition of both as distinctly femin¬ 
ine : the importance of the accent being now less felt.* 


* See Tabic, §910. 
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§ 204. Tiro coseA form an exception : the genitive and dative 
singular, never common, diHap]>ear in C, and the AY. Of the 
ablative and locative singular no forms exist at all. Thus the 
field is left entirely oj>en to the forms in •yuiy 'y'th, -ydw, for 
which see above, § 108. A few of these forms aujHsar in RV. 

^ 205. Parallel fonns l»clonging to other decionsions occur as 
follows: nom. sing, in once in RV., 10 times in AY.: acc. k. in 
-"fm once in AY.; gen. once in AY.: loc. in -f in ffn^tri ix. 
12. 3 ; in •?</>«, dfUidm vi. 58. 3 (cf. {r/yd/M once in AY.): noiii. 
pi. in -?/* twice in AY.: acc. pi. in -?/» arunl/i i. 112. 10, iv. 2. 10, 
yaiudAdnfA once in AY. Kxcept as reganis the nom. pL, all 
these clianges point in the direction of the subsequent fusion, 
though none hut the nom. s. are of import.anc.e. On the other 
hand n. v. a. dual in 4 is only found in period A (4 times), where 
4d occurs but twice : it may tliercfore represent an earlier for¬ 
mation : noro. pi. in -dyah occurs three times, annuiyah x. 05. 0, 
amhdyah i. 23. 16, k$ondyah x. 22. 0, the last only being an early 
hymn. B-forms also occur from kn\ si-nl; from the accent wo 
may infer perhaps another form of the stem in these words. 

§ 206. Many root-nouns belong to the -u declension in RY. 
(Lanman, p. 401) ; amongst them are to be reckonedand 
dprabhu. Occasional -u forms are also found from &bhiA 2, 
purtibMi, mayohkd 7, vihhd 10 (excluding vibhd as n. pr.), ^mhJiu 
4: and once each from sabardhdf dAyti, Ciyd (fern.): in AY. 
once each from abhibh^i^ paribhd : in all, 29 exx. We have no 
reason to doubt that transition took place in the direction of the 
•u declension in these words, hut it does not appear markedly in 
any one period.' 

I 207. In spite of the analogy of botli the -I and •» nouns, 
non-radical stems in -ti are rare. Of masculines we can count 
only krkaddfd i. 99. 7, and prdpQ, i. 40. 1 ; altbongh a sjrailar 
adjective maktd can be inferred from the superlative maksdtaina 
viit. 19. 12, ix. 65. 3. Besides these we havo compounds of 
tami retaining -u, once in RY. (diaptatanH ix. 83. 1), and in 
AY. in one hymn idrvaUtnil many times. 

§ 208. There are a few feminine polysyllabic substantives in 
•A Of these 2 juJad 'sacrificial ladle’ and land are found 
throughout RY. and AY.: canid and \juhd ‘tongue* are early 
words: vadhd and pvaprd are more commonly late. Feminine 
adjectives, especially those corresponding to masculines in -nti, 
-yu, -tfii are fairly common : but the occurrences are few, and are 
almost confined to the nom. and acc. sing., and the nom. plural. 
There are also a few proper names.' In the AY. we have a few 
feminine forms in vdA, -vdm, in imitation of the forms -yat, 
•yd/i, -ydm from -5 stems: but in RY. there is only one certain 
example, and that in a hymn of the latest date. 


' See Table, ^ 210. 
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§ 209. There are no other developmente of importance in 
these declensions; the irregularities of the w^ords ardni (or •{)» 
6*ad}ii (or •{) and strt seem to have acquired a fixed position 
before the beginning of the Vedic period. 

§ 210. Table shevring the variants of the declensions in 

•t, 





jKoin. acc. neut. a. in -il 
Instr. masc. ring, in 'id 


All in-i.-I. 
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" adverbs. 
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D. Sterna in -ar ('tr)* 

§ 211. Neuter forms are rare in RV., and do not at all follow 
til© rules of the i^raromarians. We have noro. ace. sing, ithatdr^ 
8, (VutrUiri 2, vidhartdri 2: genitive sthQti&r 6 : locative 
dhm<Wirl: gen. plnr. (Lanman, pp. 422, 420). These 

forms occur in A and B: several are doubtful.' 

§ 212. It has been suggested that a trace of a nom. sing, form 
in •<ir can Iwj noticed where hiatus takes jilace after tho ending 
•a: but T^anman lias sliewn that such liiatus is very rare: indeed 
it hapijcus to be rarer than after final -d generally. That hiatus 
happens to oe.ciir twice (out of five oco.) before »•, .and is so recog- 
iiiml by the diaskeuasU, is a matter of no im)>ortancc.* 

210. Tlie loc. sing, inaso. has the ending -dri in two passages 
ill juiriod A : cf. neut. dhm<Uar% above : but ndnCtiid(a)ri occurs 
in a late hvmn, x. 80.4G. 

§ 214. The gen. loc. dual in RV. is in though the text 

gives -ro/i. Yet the single exception occurs in an early hymn 
(vii, 0. 9). 

§216. Tho gen. pi. sodsram occurs once, in an early hymn 
(i. 65. 7). It is a genuine form. 

§216. The dative and genitive singular of ndr ‘man’ are 
early. The occnrrcnccs arc ndre 6 (and st'eartiare ); ndrah (gen.) 0. 
JCven more distinctly is the gen. pi. nardm or naruam early. 
The altcrn.ative form is no doubt everywhere to be read nrndm: 
in one passage only either in RV. or AV. does npidm seem to be 
favoured, vix.^HV. x. 148. 4 (an early hymn): and even here the 
scansion nfndm is perfectly admissible. The form is i-are after 
|»cri<Ml B.* For the form n/nsee above § 169. ITie reading ndrah 
for nom. voc. pi. is suggested by the position in three hymns 
of period B (Lanman, p. 428): but the instances in which n<imA 
may lie raad are over 160, and the variant is perhaps only met¬ 
rical.* 

I 217. From the stem wsdrwe have voc. usar, gen. 2. 
loc. usri v. 53. 14 (or us{(i% as Lanman, unless wo read vrstut 
at the beginning of the pdda), acc. pi. usrdh 2. We have also 
the locative singnhar t4s(a)f<Zm x. C. 6, pointing (as docs uerdA 
gen. sing, also) to a formation analogous to that of •% sterna In 
several jinasagcs the interpretation is open to doubt: but we may 
with some confidence reckon tutrdh (gen. s.) v. 49. 3, usrdA (gen. &} 
i. 3. 8; 71. 2. These forms occur mostly in A and B,.' 

§ 218. Forms from the stem stdr (stf) are also early; they 
occur chiefly in the period B,.’ 


1 See Table. § 228. ’ See above. § 148. 

* Still less does the fact that the diaskeuasts have not recognized the 
hiatus in L 127.10, where it nevertheless exists, confirm Kuhn^s hypoth¬ 
esis of the late date of this and the other hymns of Farucchepa. On 
the contrary, the hiatus confirms the early date to which all evidence 
assigns these hymns. 
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B. Stems 1 b *01, o, su. 

I 219. From rat we have the Vedic forms rdm x. 111 , 7, 
rdy(i)d i. 120. 9,10 ; and in the gen. pi. ix. 108. 13 we may read 
either r&ydam, or rdyi^fdm. For some isolated compound forms 
see Lanman, p. 481. Cr. also § 86, note 3. 

g 220. From g6, aco. gdm, gen. g6h are sometimes disyllabic, 
see §§ 60, 71 : snch forms occur almost entirely in period A. Of 
the two forms of the gen. pi., gih^ni, presnmably the older, is 
the one that has survived : jrdndm {jjonaam) oeenrs 20 times, 
chiefly in Mriod B.' 

§221. From dio Mieaven* we have disyllabic forms dyauh 
(nom. and voa) dydm (acc.), and once ayhn acc. pi. With 
regard to dya-(ih, as it almost always baa this value at the begin* 
ning of a verse, and not where a double consonant is required to 
mace the preceding syllable long by position, we may interpret 
the value as dtad/i. On the other hand dydan (acc.) frequently 
makes length bv position: we mast therefore read dyactm or 
dyavam: cf. gam above, and § 66. The same reason should lead 
us to resolve the vowel H in dy6n: but there is only one occur* 
renoe.' 

§ 222. Besides these resolved forms the following are more or 
lees regular in liV., but rare in AV.: dydh (abl.and gen.) 6,dyiin 
(aco. pT.) 24, dy<^hih 19, dydvi 16, dydvd 22, dydvah 22. Of 
these the first three (from the stem dyu-) are most common in 
period B: the rest (from stems dyav-, dydt**) are most common 
ID A, but still frequent in B. Although aydm ocenrs at all 
periods, the form d/uam is used side by side with it: but very 
rarely till the period C : divdm (so accented) occurs in one hymn 
(viii. 34) sevei^ times. 

Closely connected with this declension* are the adverbial forms 
div& fin all periods), and divi-dive (in A and B). The abl. sing. 
dyadk occurs once only (i. 71. 8), as does also a voc. dual dydvi 
(iv. 5*6. 5). 

Of the five possible occurrences of divah divdh as nom. aco. 
pi. in RV., three are in B,: these forms reappear in AV. 

Several forms compounded with pra occur, viz. pradivd, pro- 
divah, pradivi, and (in AV.) pradyaUK The occurrences arc 
mostly in B.' 

g 228. Table shewing variants of the declensions in -ar (r), 
•at, * 0 , •au. (See next page.) 


* See Table, g 228. 

* If not rather to be considered as a part of it. 
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811 iNeutere in -or 
316 jFrom ndr * im 




dino-^t, divdJj,, nom. aco. 


pi^yaiUj, pradivCi, j>ra*j 


diva)},, pradim 


F. Oonsooantal 8t«ma. 

§ 224. The consonantal root*steme do not lend themselves to 
80 detailed an historical consideration as we are now engaged in, 
on account of the small number of variant forms: we need only 
to note a few points. The tendency they shew to pass to a vowel 
declension is aisoussed below § 290. 

§ 328. The stem y<ij shews a nasalized strong form in two late 
hymns i. 162. 31; x. 103. 9 : so too kidfp and sadfp in a few scat* 
tered forms i. 94. V; viii. 11. 8; 43. 21; x. 108. 3 : xtrxivydc v. 
1 , 12 . 

8 226. Connected with pathi 'path’ the RV. has throughout, 
and quite frequently in late hymns, the strong forms vdneAd^ 
pdnsAdm, ^dntAdA: the d is resolved in four occurrendcs, all in 
A. Not till the AV. do we find occasionally pdniAatia^ and 
once each pdng/id* and pdntAdnam. 

§ 227. The compounds ending in pad waver between the 
strong and the weak stems in the n. v. a sing. neut. (Lanman, p. 
470). The weak form alone occurs in Af both occur in B, the 
strong form (with a single exception) is found in 0. But the 
number of instances is very small.^ 

§ 328. The form dpa^ aoc. pi., sbewlng the strong stem, is 
occasional in RV., frequent in AV. The forms of the singular 
<^d 1, apdA 6 are found in A and B.’ 


* See Table, §385. 'In iv. 3. 8 (Lanman, p. 441) 
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§ 229. From the stem siiar oblique cases occur in A B only, 
with a sin^e exception.' 

§ 280. From jktna ‘ man * the roc. pumah is once found, ix. 
9. 7: see below § 2Cd. 

§ 281. A few forms from the stem iifue 'hope' occur through¬ 
out RV. and AV.’ 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forma of the stem, in stems ending in •h there is much yariation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -so/i in strong cases: strong 
forms only from -noA; weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -soA are 
equally common: afterwards strong forms only appear. There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity. In viii. 81. 7 it is desirable to restore eeUrded/iam 
(text scUrcisaAam).* 

|28d. Con^unds ending in the roots -vac, -eac, sap occur 
in kV. and AV. only in strong oases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -ode only a few shew weak 
cases. nd^AoA n. pi. occurs once, noibhah acc. j)l. with a differ¬ 
ent meaning: dpds has the short vowel, uA/Aapds the long vowel 
in all forms that ocenr. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Vedic period. 

§ 284. From dvdr 'door' we have acc. pi. durah 24 times, 
<furdA 1, as if from a weak stem ditr: the occurrences are chiefly 
in B. A nom. pi. d&rah occurs i. 168. 8, in a late hymn.' 

§ 285. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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Q. Derivative stems in -as, -Is, -us. 

§ 286. From usde we have ^ in RV. and AV. the seemingly 
‘strong* formsus^am 11, vsdsd (including nedsdndktd, ndMo- 
fdsdl 18, AV. 2, us^smA (nom. pi. 16, gen. s. x. 39. 1). As this 
word admits many variants, the genuineness of those need not 
be disputed. As to the acc. sing, and nom. pi. (and still more of 


' See Table, % 285. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with ^as stem are very 
roiich more common in all parts of RV. and AV.: and we have 
therefore eveiy reason to suppose those with -ds to be only tern* 
jjorary variations : they occur chiefly in period B. 

On the otlior hand usdsu is much the commoner form of the 
dual: including the coiu{K>uiids we have 20 exx., bnt only four of 
none in A. It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metro: clearly any such argument would equally apply to the 
mulrically eqiiivaleut forms of the acc. sing, and nora. pi. The 
evidence therefore shews that dual is the earliest form 

known to the Vedic )>octs : and if so, the occasional occurrence 
of xsffsrwn, under the doxihle inflneuce of the noiu. sing, 

and the n. v. a. dual is not surprising.' 

So too occurs once topdsil (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

§ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing. Janli/i vii. 58. 2, 
an A passage. 

^ 238. An irregular nom. sing, in appears in su-dvdn 9, 
si'dtavdn 2 in A and B.' 

^ 230. Certain words, shewing generally -as forms in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing, -dm, nom. masc. pi., nom. acc. fern, 
pi., -<24, as if from stems in -u. These forms are discussed by Lau* 
man, pp. 649-553: the theory of “contract forms” which is put 
forward is op|>osod by all we know of the tendencies of the lan¬ 
guage in the Vedic )>eriod, and gets bnt poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The l^ts, which ai'e dimcult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -a and -as declen¬ 
sion : and if so, wo must keep apart those words in which a full 
•d declension is maintained, e. g. vmdhd, Qpd.^ It is not easy to 
heltcvc that the dpds of the RV. became dpd of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

240. That the acc. sing, mahdm is more closely connected 
with a ncut. nom. ma/idh than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.' 

§ 241. The foim seddsdh nom. pi. clearly belongs here. Com¬ 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (cf. below, § 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked npon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur¬ 
rences in HV., nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djosQhy occurring once in A.* 

I 242. Of the other forms suggested ihe following seem well 
grounded : acc. sing. vedJidni 2, mmedltdm 2, va^/dm, usAm 2 : 
nom. pl._ ivdoe^'th 2, dugirOthy amfuihy surddhah : acc, pi. in. f. 
mmeahdh, usdh, 14 forms in all, of which 8 are in A.' 

§ 243. There are no forms in RV. from a stem updnah: see 
above, § 163. 

§ 244. The neut. nom. aoc. sing, ends in -dA (sometimes used 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lauman from RV., and 3 


* See Table, g 248. 
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§ 229. From the stem «iar obliqae cases occur is A B onlj’, 
with a single exception.' 

g 230. From ^ns ‘ man ’ the voc. pwna/i is once fouml, ix. 
9. 7: see below § 265. 

§ 231. A few forms from the stem apdi ‘hope* occur through¬ 
out RV. and AV.* 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal decleiision generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in -A there is mnch %’arl.itioi). 
There arc forms of both kinds from -soA in strong cases: strong 
forms only from -u«A .* weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -eah are 
equally common : afterwards strong forms only appear. There 
is no 1*60800 to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity. In vlii. 81. 7 it is desirable to restore iatrUsd/iatn 
(text satrasdhamy 

§ 233. Compounds ending in the roots •vae, -sac, -sop occur 
in kV. and Av. only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -vac only a few shew weak 
cases, ndbhah n. pi. occurs once, ndbhah acc. pi. witli a differ¬ 
ent meaning: dpds nas the short vowel, tiMAap^ tlie long vowel 
in all forms that occur. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Vedic period. 

§ 234. From dvdr ‘door’ we have acc. p!. d-i'irah 24 times, 
dttrdh 1 , as if from a weak stem ddr: the occurrences are chiefly 
in B. A noro. pL dUrah occurs i. 188. 5, in a late hymn.' 

§ 235. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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281 Forms from stem dftht ‘ hope j 

232 :>«aA in strong cases. ' 

“ ;-sdA •* “ .I 

284 !Accusative pL dtlrob. d«ni^..| 


O. Derivative stems in -as, -Is, -na 

§ 236. From utde we have^in RV. and AV. the seemingly 
‘ strong * forms vedsam 11, usdsd (including usdsandktd, ndHo- 
tdsd) 18, AV. 2, uedeah (nom. pi. 15, geu. & z. 89. 1). As this 
wora admits many variants, the genuineness of these need not 
be disputed. As to the acc. sing, and nom. pi (and still more of 


^ See Table, §285. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of HV. and AV.: and we have 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -da to be only tern- 
porai'y variations : they occur chiefly in period B. 

On the other hand xadsii is much the commoner form of the 
dual: including the compounds we have 20 exx., but only four of 
wfdad, none in A. It is not possible that this i‘esnlt is due to the 
metre: clearly any each argument would equally a)>ply to the 
metrically equivalent forms of the aco. sing, and noro. pi. The 
evidence therefore shews that dual is the earliest form 

known to the Vedic ]} 00 ts: and if so, the occa8ion.aI occurrence 
of 7ts<isamf utdsa/i under the double influence of the nom. sing, 
and the ii. v. a. dual is not surpnsiiig.’ 

So too occurs once topdsd (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

^ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing. janAA viL 58. 2, 
an A passaga 

^ 238. An irregular nom. sing, in -du appears in stt-dvan 0, 
srAlavdn 2 in A and B.* 

§ 230. Certain words, shewing generally -as foimis in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing, ’dm, nom. masc. pi., nom. acc. fern, 
pi., -d/t, as if from 8tem.s in *d. These forms are disonssed by Lan« 
man, pp. 549>553 : the theory of “contract forme” which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the Ian* 
guage in the Vedic period, and gets but poor su^ort from the 
comparison of the Greek. The i^ts, which are diincult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -d and -as declen¬ 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
•d declension is maintained, e. g. dpd. It is not easy to 

believe that the dpas of the RV. became apd of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

§ 240. That the acc. sing, mahdm is more closely conueoted 
with a nent. nom. mahdh than with other forms of this word 
.seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.' 

§ 241. The form sed^sdh nom. pi. clearly belongs hero. Com¬ 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (of. below, § 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.; and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked upon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur¬ 
rences in RV., nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify occurring once in A.* 

§ 242. Of the other forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : aco. sing, vedhdm 3, sumedlbdm 2, vat/dm, wdm 2 : 
nom. pl.^ ndve^'th 2, dfiffirdh, ane/idh, surd<^a/h : acc, pi. m. f. 
sumsahdh, usdA, 14 forms in all, of W’hich 8 are in A.* 

§ 243. There are no forms in RV. from a atem updna/i i see 
above, § 163. 

§ 244. The neat. nom. acc. sing, ends in -oA (sometimes nsed 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RV., and 8 


I Sec Table, § 248. 
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from AV. The occurrences are rather more common in the later 

^246. The instrum. sing, in -oA occurs six times at least (r<aD- 
man p. 602): the certain instances are in A and li,.‘ 

8 040 Mann takes its forms from the two stems »«</««-, 
manue- : the abl. gen. sing., n. v. a. pL rntmuM/i^ arc well estab¬ 
lished in A and li: the derivatives mtmur/tita, mfmwon/, &n<l 
(once) vifivdmariu* are much more cx)inmon in A. For the instr. 
and dative singular mfinwu/, t/nlnare arc a grcjit deal iiion* com¬ 
mon, and apparently earlier: whilst it is remarkable that the 
nora and acc. sing, are decidedly rare. The forma from stem 
w«nM- linger in 0 , but the word aa a whole gives way to the 

derivative manutyd.* , . . 

8 247. Stems in -as, -»>, •«« are prevailingly neuter : and it is 
to be noticed that the naaal element is establislied in the ii. v. a. 
pi (Snsi, etc.) of this declension much earlier than in either the 
•an or -a declension. It is unreasonable to regard this form as 
shewing a strong stem. 

§ 348. Stems in -os, -w, -ns. 



H. Stsms in -an, -man. 

§ 249. Of the locative sin^lar there are two forms, -on and 
-oa».* the former prevalent in every part of the RV., but the 
latter nearly twice as common in the AV. The form in -ant is 
decidedly favoured by the metres of period A : and though other- 


> See Table, ^248. 
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wise it might be still rarer in that period, yet the 6gures shew 
once more that the metres do not largely influence the forms in 
any part of the RV.* 

We may reasonably conclude that -on is the earlier formation, 
and -ani due to the analogy of other declensions and the general 
tendency to expansion of flexional forms. 

§ 2<50. The n. a. neut. plural has the throe forms, -a, -d, util / 
the first two, so long as they are used, being about eijnally com* 
mon.* The form in -<lni has in all periods more occurrences than 
the other two put together : but in A the forms -//, -d arc 40 per 
cent, of the whole, and in B as many as 47 per cent.: then they 
rapidly disappear. The theory of tiansition to the -a stems does 
not suit the general facts well. For the liigvcda a more correct 
statement wonid be that the element "tii as sign of the neuter 
plural appears first in the stems in -os, etc.: next optionally in 
the stems in 'On, in the order given : and finally establishes 
itself as the only form in all neuters plural. On the other hand, 
as the forms in >u -a are most common in period B, it is quite pos* 
sible to regard -dnt as the original form, and * 0 , -d as temporary 
variations which reach their maximum in period B.' 

I 251. Connected with these stems wc find certainabbre¬ 
viated ” forms of the instr. sing. From the noun for ‘greatness’ 
we have in A most often maZinti, in B mahnd: in C, C, most 
often mafiind, in AV. mahimnd. Other case-forms from the 
stem ma/idti are not common. It is therefore not easy to take as 
our starting point a stem instr. moAimnd.* so far as 

the RV. shews, mahind mahnd are forms of equal authority, and 
the former has later been adapted to the stem mahimdn,* A simi¬ 
larly early word is ddnd (5 times in A); it never adapted itself 
to tue stem in •man. Other similar formations arc sporadic.’ 

§ 252. “Syncopation” of the stem, or its weakening by the 
omission of thematic a, is a striking feature in classical Sans¬ 
krit of all nouns in •au^ and of those in which •man or ‘van is 
preceded by a vowel. It is there found in all the weak cases, the 
suffix of wliich commences with a vowel. In the RV. and AV. 
the process of syncopation is only partly complete, and it presents 
a close parallel to the consonantixation of thematic -i -u 

§ 253. The following forms are not affected by syncopation 
in RV.: the quasi-infinitives d<iodn*y trdman^, ddmanty dhdrmanty 
hkdrmoMy and vidmuM: the locatives singular, in which the form 
in -ant is preserved by the parent or parallel form in -an (though 
the AV. shews several forms in -nt): and the n. v. a. dual neuter, 
a somewhat rare form.' 

§ 254. All the stems in -van, and the great majority of those 
in -man are preceded by a heavy syll^le: those in -an more 
often by a light syllable. That the preceding light syllable 
favoured syncopation is highly probable : but this feature (if not 


’ See Table, § 268. * Amongst the forms in -d I include glrft, dh&. 

* The ex^anation given by me has been reached independently and 
earlier by^. ColU^ B.B. xviii., p. 231 (1892). See also Koomfield, 
JAOS., xvi., p. clvi. 
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primitive) had spread to the whole of the -an stems before tin* 
earliest hymns of the RV., and exceptions are only sporadic.* 
The -van stems have in period A -vati-, in B -vn- almost without 
exception : but in C even tlie forms witli have almost dis¬ 
appeared. Stems in -nuin do not admit syncopation after a heavy 
syllable until period C : bnt after a light syllable syncopation is 
the rule thronghoat. 

The facta may therefore be snmmarly.e(l as follows ; after light 
syllables syncopation is the rule in all perimls : after heavy syll.v 
blcs it has hecome the rule in |>eriod A for tlto sU'ins in -tot, in 
period B for the stems in -rem, in period C for the stems in 

The lists given by Lanman require amendment in one or two 
points: in vi. 18 . 7 ndwmwd is to be rea<l, not In the li.'<tK 

on p. 526 the occurrence of dtimqfio-ddmanah in AV. vii. HU. 2 
is to be noted. The readings rjjand x. 07. 22, nui/umti x. 6. 7 
are open to some doubt.* 

§ 265. There are 10 instances of a vocative in -va/t, scattered 
throughout the Rigveda.* 

§ 256. In the strong cases a is fonnd in RV. in certain stems 
(Lanman, p. 523), and u&sdnam L 164. 43, vfsdnam ix. 34. 3, 
X. 89. 0 are only sporadic exceptions. In 16 passages Lanman pro* 
poses to read a in place of the of the safnfiild^ where the latter 
appears as the seventli syllable of an octosyllabic verse. But in 
'seven at least of these passages neighbouring verses shew that 
the iambic cadence is not positive^ required: the remaining 
nine are : anarvdMm ii. 6.5 ; viiL 81. 8 ; ma/iimdnam viii. 46. 
3; viii. 54. 4; r(^taydvdnd viiL 88. 2 ; pulthrayuvund viii. 26. 
19; pdrijmdnam viii. 61. 10; d/tiidv(7nwn iii. 27. 2; tiffnui- 
mxird)idnah vt 46. 11. In three cases (iL 6. 5 ; iil 37. 2; viii. 
46. 8) there is some parallel near, with non-iambic cadence : and 
the same words or others of similar formation are constantly 
used in the Rigveda, and are placed in such positions that a long 
penultimate is favoured or at least admissible. It seems that the 
iambic cadence is not observed with sufficient strictness in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda, in .which eight out of thesh nine 
passages quoted occur, to enable us to accept the proposed altera¬ 
tion with any confidence. 

Of forms with short a, many have that vowel in the second 
place. Here the Vedio rhythm permits a short syllable, provided 
that a long syllable follows. As this is invariably the case with 
these words, we may be confident that the short vowel is histor¬ 
ically correct. 

We must conclude that the length of the vowel was in all 
ordinary cases determined before the Vedio period. 

I 257. For forms from the stem maghdvant, see below § 266. 

g 258. The middle cases dhabhih 0, dhabhyah 2, dhaau occur 
in the RV. up to period C,.* 


1 Yet the syncopated forme after heavy syllables, thou^ alone in the 
field, are not very common tUl period C. ' See Table, § 263. 

* Lanman, pp. 524, 525. 
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§ 259. The stems tidAan, dd/uxr are peculiar to the RV., which 
also uses In the table forms that may represent either 

Adiior or ^dftah are omitted : no precise lesults can be deduced: 
but the two former stems do not appear later than B,.’ 

§ 260. Case-forms other than the weakest, from the stems 
akituit, oithiin^ sdktluin are sporadic in UV. 

§ 291. For the use of the stem pantJian in strong c.ase3 see 
above § 236. 

§ 263. The occ. sing. rnttnUiam is once found, in a late hymn, 
i. 38. 4, in IIV., and once in AV.: muthlmiux VAl. 5. 8 (m an 
early hymn) is a doubtful reading. Scarcely any forms of rbhii' 
ktuH occur after period A: its declension corresponds to a stem 
rhhnktd in the strong cases, rb/ivkitdn in the weaK.' 

§ 303. Steins in -ntan, -vrm, -cm. 
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J. Stemi in •ant, -at. 

§ 264. The RV. has a few forma from the stem ddt in strong 
cases, tJie AV. one: ddn x. 115. 2 ; fatiklan AV.; fdcidan v. 7. 
7 ; vii. 4. 9 : ^renidan x. 20. 3, and presumably duntam iv. G. 8, 
idranyadantam v. 2, 3. Of these six forma, four occiir in |)eri(>d 
A, On the other hand we have nom. pi. nblutyddutah x. 90. 10, 
nora. sing, ddntah vi. 76. 11, both in very late liymns, and many 
forms from the sura ddnUt in AV. 

In vii. 4. 2, x, 20. 3 the metre can-sea difficulty. In vii. 4. we 
have a regular hymn in Tristnbh, and the correction p’lcidtutUih 
is cleai’ly an improvement; in x. 20 we have trocliaic Gayatrl, 
and a verse such as hhrdjate frdyinidanUih has several parallels. 
We have however uo parallel forms in -danta, and even the sim¬ 
ple stem ddnta does not appear till C,, whereas both tlieso verses 
are in A.* 


K. Possessive stems in -mant, -vant. 

§ 265. Vocatives in -tah are mostly found in period A 
the later form -van is rare till period C.' 

§ 269. Middle oa.ses of maghdoan from this declension arc 
mostly found in period A. The nom. sing, forms maghdoan iv. 
16. 1, mhdodn t 175. 2, 3 are early : but is later (ix. 00. 

3 ; X. 83. 4). 

§ 267. As for the stem uroant, tlie forms drud, rtmdnftnt, 
arvdnah, as if from drvan arc presumably the older: the num¬ 
bers do not perhaps shew this conclusively, but they are con¬ 
sistent with it.' 


L. Peridot participles in -vas (-vias), and comparatives in -yas (-yaAs). 

§ 268. Vocatives in -oaA 98, -yah 2, belong to periods A B : 
yet amongst the occurrences of mtdhtt^ (the only form with reso • 
lutioo) we find three in tltc period (D,, via. ix. 113. 2; x. 85. 26,45. 
There are no occurrences in AV. The later form 'Van occurs 
once only, in AV. 

^ 269. Forms from the middle stem 'vat are rare and spor¬ 
adic : there are five instances only in RV., none in AV. 

§ 270. Comparative and superlative forms in -uHara, -mtama 
appear to occur only in A and B. I note vidiUtara 8, dvidustara, 
Otherwise the appearance of iis- in place of the 
strong stem is very rare : eaknisam x. 137. 1; ermtsdm{f) viii. 
66. 10 ; dbibhytuah L 11. 5. 

§ 271. Stems in -ant, ‘Ot, -mant, -vant. 


> See Table. ^271. 

* To Lanman’s list (pp. 519, 620} add adrival^ 47, as in Addenda. 
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M. Declension of numerals. 

§272. The duals etc.^ have been. disottssed above, §02: 

duaii does not occur before consonants in RV. For the forms 
tti, trtnif sec above, § 190: forms from asf4 ‘eight* are referred 
to, but not included, in § 148 above ; the form presumably ear¬ 
liest (ast/t) occurs viii. 2. 41: asta4 twice in the period B, (L 85. 
8 'i X. 72. 8), somewhat earlier than the -au forms from other 
duals: astu (according to Pp.) in x. 27. 15 (0). The AV. has 
a^Uo't and astd 

K. Declsnslon of pronouns. 

§ 273. For the instrnm. tud (never tvA) see above, § 146 ; it 
occurs only in the phrase iiiA and (probably) in composi¬ 

tion. 

§ 274. The RV. has the locative forms tve (and osmtf, 
t/usink : but these hardly appear after C, : whereas the forms 
unii/iy tv&yi and asmAin come into regular use about the same 
lime.' 

§ 275. The dative form iihhya sometimes appeal's in the text 
(13 times); more often (18 times), this form, as well-as mahya 
M3), asmAhhya (17), may be restored on the evidence of metre. 
From the instances sitggested by Grassroaon, mahya in i. 50. 13 
must be withdrawn. These forms occur in A and B.' 

§ 276. The dual forms ymdhhy&m^ ymdhhyam arc both rare 
and apparently early: yuudA appears in A and B.’ 

§ 277. In connexion with the personal pronouns the extraordi¬ 
nary growth of the use of the first personal pronoun in the singu- 


> See Table, §286. 
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lar is to be noted, althongh this seems due to a chan^ of idiom 
rather than of /jrammatical form, and marks a dcvtdopment of 
the personal and dramatic elemenlH in the RV. The forms are 
commoner in B tlian in A, and in C, C, and AV. arc rapidly pi-o* 
gressive : so that the AV., which has about the same amount of 
matter .as B„ has nearly four times as many oocnmnices. 

The increase is most rapid in the forms nuh/d, tiuUiyum, imit^ 
and least so in the enclitic forms ntd, ute, whie.h we may there* 
fore pcrha))e consider to he relaliv'clv earlier forms.' 

§ 278. Except witli tnu-, tmt> (for which we above, §lh7K 
composition with any case-form of a pronoun is very rare: it is 
however found as late as the AV. 

§ 370. In the declension of the ])ronoun Ut, the later rule re* 
qiiu^^ eu nom. sing. masc. before consonants, *6 in condiinatiou 
with initial a of the following word, m before other vowels. 
The parallels in Greek and elsewhere, and the like forms syd, es/t, 
all point to sd as the ori^nal form : and it is practically main* 
tained in classical Sanskrit, except before initial a : the alleged 
form edh being little more than a fiction to excuse the excep¬ 
tional hiatus. 

It appears that this form before vowels presented a difficulty to 
the Veaic writers, and was therefore to a large extent avoided. 
If we consider the cases that actually occur, the substantial 
point is whether ed is or is not combined with a vowel following. 

Combination occurs 31 times in RV. (Grassmann ad 28, a6 3), 
hiatus 36 times (Gr. ad 11, ad before a and double-consonant 23, 
before a and single consonant 2) : that is to say, hiatus, always 
rare in other words ending in *a, is here the more common. But 
it appears that contraction gains ground in the RV., and in O, is 
actually the more common, whilst In the AV. again (Oldenberg, 
p. 462) we have always, or almost always, hiatus. 

As the recognition of a form adh must have checked contrac¬ 
tion at once, we must infer that no such form was present to the 
minds of the writers tilt the period 0„ or that of the AV., but 
that hiatus was maintained on other grounds. At that time, the 
form adh appeared, and quickly replaced ad before vowels, and 
contraction ceased. 

Outside a few irregularities which cannot have a value as evi¬ 
dence, we find adh in RV. only before initial a as ad, where the 
written form is contradicted by the metre, and at the end of even 
pddaa. The latter group of occurrences shews that the revisers 
of the Sanbita text recognized ad/i as the fundamental form, in 
the same way as the later grammarians.' 

§ 280. Of the forms adamin, (damtn, the former perishes 
early.* 

§ 281. The nom. sing, esd is early, esdh late: in the middle 
period B, both forms are rare : other forms of this pronoun 
(except perhaps the duals) are all more common late, see below, 
§ 488. It therefore appears that the whole word has developed 


> See Table, g 286. 
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from the nom. sing. masc. As to ena see below, § 433 : the dual 
form enoh occurs four times in RV., once as late* as C,. 

§ 283. The pronoun adds is much more common late amd 
occurs once as neut. pi. in AV.* 

I 288. Tlic neuter kdd is early, khn late: ndkih is early, 
nulkih rare except in the period B,.** 

§ 284. The nent. pi. imAni is nmch later tliuti the correspond* 
ing forms li*oro -a steins: it is practic-ally unkn<»wii till the period 
B„ and even in AV. is the less common form. The itistriimontal 
ayd is early, as also is end, exocjit when an .adverb,* 

§ 283, The adjectival declension of ripva occurs four times, in 
A and B. 

§ 2S<3. Table of pronouns (flcxional forms). 


A i B, ' B, I B Cl I C»' AV C 


274 Locative (or dative)/ne, 37; 18' 17i 80i 3; ..I 
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CHAmRlII. STEM-FORMATIOX OF NOUNS. §§287-312. 

§ 287. The formation of tho stems of nouns appear^ as we 
have seen, in a fairly complete state in all parts of tlte Rigvc<la : 
where it is not easily separated from the caw-formation, it lias 
already been discussed : but a few general ])oint8 still remain. 

§ 288. Of monosyllabic root-stems .about 110 arc in use in KV.; 
of these a large part (about 65) still remain in use after the time 
of tho Bralima^s, many of tiicse being quite common words. 
Otlicrwise this declension decays somewhat rapidly, and of the 
remaining words (from this list, words marked by Whitney’ a« 
doubtful, and infinitives, are withdrawn) more than onc-half the 
occurrences are in the period A. 

The older words are: 4nA, dre, id, dd 2, kfj> 7, kadm 17 AV. 

1, ked 26 AV. 1, ks'ip 12, 2 AV. 1, ke&hJ^ g(ih 2, gfbh 9, tdn 

27, tdc 8, S AV. 1, tdr 3, dd^ 1, 2, drU 7, ndbh, nid 25, 

Mft 7 >tir, pfks 33,p/c, hddh 8, rrdJi 7, wiir, mds 2, 

mfc, mfdh 27 AV. 0, ran 2, r'U, rip 6, rU 11, vde, vy 2, vid, vip 
18, pde, ^libh 48 AV. 7, ^ifdli 24, eridli 18 AV. 1, srh, hrdt 2 
AV. 1. The various times at which the more impoitant words go 
out of use is shewn by the table, § 813. 

§ 289. Closely connected witli the history of the raon 08 yll.abic 
root-stems, yet somewhat distinct in character, is the disuse of 
mase. and nent. forms from the stem mdk. The forms are mahd 
(n.) 4, make 80 AV. 5, mahdh (abl.) 16, (gen.) 101 AV. 3, 
mojii (du. n.) 2, maMh (n. pi.) 3, (acc. pi.) 20, mahAm {niaMtim) 
5. The dec^ent forms are replaced by those from mfthdi. It is 
noticeable that there is no transition to tho stem nuikd-, which 
is equally early and to a large extent supplementary.* 

§ 200. In a few w'ords we have a distinct transition to an -a 
stem. Examples: (a) from steins in -ac, uccd 1 AV. 6, tiraped 

2, «*c4 AV. 7, parded 6 AV. 6, pa^d 26 AV. 23, papcAldt 
4, dpapedddaffhvan 1 AV. 1, praed 1: (b) from various con¬ 
sonantal stems: bhrdjd 1 AV. 3 and fidclbhrdja: atiydjd, aim- 
ydjd I AV. l.^lnay^'d, prayajd 8 and AV. 1, ^ataydja AV. 
1 : adhir<ijd\Ay.b,grfuirdjdKy. \,dvirdjd AV. \,naksatrar(yd 
AV. 1: pdda 4 AV. 9, besides pddakd, pdaaf/fhya 2, and nipddii: 
patdditra 2, eudAiira: dnapaephurd: puroddpa AV. 2: tndea 
10 AV. 28 : n4e& AV. 1 ; animied 4: mdrisd 2 and AV. 28. 
fc) from the root -Aan, we have derivatives in -hana, -ghna, -ha 
(I^nmao, p. 479) perhaps in the order named, (d) mahd (see 
previous section) may be an instance of transition before the 
Vedic period, (e) for ddnia see above § 264.* 

§ 291. In the above cases we have the necessary conditions 
for a real transition, a decadent formation on the one hand, and a 
fully established and growing formation by its side. The stems 


* Whitney, Hoots, etc., passim. 


* See Table, % 312. 
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which end in a 5uf!ixal consonant have occasionally parallel forms 
from -a stems: but in these cases the hypotbeaU of transition is 
much less certain. Where, however, the -a suffix is added to the 
consonantal snffix the presumption is that the shorter fonn is 
earlier. 

§ 202. Corresponding to stems in -lum we find anarou 2 (see 
Lanmai), p. 020), rAvd, tWma 2, tnJto/if 2, vi/j/ulva, 

AV. 1: to stems in dAdrma AV. 3, wiyu^tdma, 

vip}u/>.t(rfftf/,vtmAarrtiu: to steins in <i/ia^pirs<i AV. 

9. The occurrences are few .and sporadic, hut plrsd in a clear 
cose of tranKition. 

Besides ihesu we liavc the two iiairs and ujmnny ydmu 

and i/dimm, the hist two words eacli having several compounds. 
It would seem tlnat yilntu are the earlier forms. 

There are also the lengthcne<l forms anarvdna 9, /iprwe, ahna 
in aparuhnd AV. 1, nt/iiAna AV. 1, piirvd/ind RV., and sd/ma 
AV. 1, and aaitiartd 2; but the forms are too few to enable 

us to draw any conclusion. 

A few parallel forms in -vas, fhhvaa 4, khuloaa, pik^a^ 4, are 
early.* 

^ 203. From stems in -in we have the lengthened stems 
vojthui^ para»ii€$pima (AV. 1). 

§ 204. Corresponding to -a.* stems wc have -a (or -d) forms 
from a number of woitfs: dugim, advead, aua, krdnda 1 AV. 2, 
and in pdciJcrajtda^ card, tdra^ dttrdkOj niravd^ puntpepd, prthu- 
jrdya, vdlasoatui, vfdrad/idy hMa 2 and AV 2. The instances are 
sporadic (Lanman, pp. 693»5). 

There is also the ])air of stems pdrdha (with its compounds 
prapard/ut, pdrd/utnUi) and pdrd/uu (with vipvdpardhaa) : of 
which the latter is distinctly later.* 

There arc only three lengthened forms noticed, arnaad, djaraadj 
and parmasd : for avmd is a distinct word from doua. 

§ 205. Corresponding to stems in 'US we have ndhusa 3 
(besides two doubtful exx.), mdnusaS (besides two doubtful exx.), 
and vupvaa. These occur chiefly* in period B. 

§ 206. The suffix ‘ka is proper to RV. (i.) in derivatives of 
words in -ac, (ii.) in the word pdvakdy (iii.) in the possessives 
aamdka, yupnhkti. Otherwise this is a growing formation; and 
though RV. has more than 100 such words, and AV. about the 
same number, hardly a quarter of these arc common to the two 
Vedas. Even eka * one’(whatever the leason may be) becomes 
much commoner in the later hymns.* 

I 297.- The suffix 4a, etc., is also late: see above § 122(e). 

§ 298. The suffix ’anta is hardly found before the A V. For 
ddnta see above § 264. A substantive padnta is a more than 
doubtful explanation of the form padntam, which occurs only 
i. 122.1; 155.1 ; and x. 88.1. Occurrences arc found of Jivantd 
AV. 2, tarantd, vaaantd 2 and AV. 5, vdaantd AV. 2, vepantd 
AV. 4, admanta AV. 6, /lemantd I and AV. 4.* 


> See Table, § 812. 
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§ 299. The suffixes are found side by side in IIV. 

Of these tilt is tiie older, as tlie Greek parallels also indicate : no 
forms are found later than B,: the transition to •tdti dnds a par¬ 
allel in Latin (e. g. civitatium). 

Examples: -tiU, upardtiit 2, devdMt 8, vrkdtiit, eatt/utiit, SftnuU 
tfit 0: 'tdti, aristdtiiti 5 AV. 8, ueiatdti, f/rbhUutiiti, Ji/est/ttUdti 
1 AV. 1, devdihti 27, nasHtilti 2, fdihuiti 3 AV. 1, sutt/dtHti, 
earmitiUi 16 AV. 1. The AV. has also ayaksmdtdti, dtiksdtiiti, 
each once.' 

§ 300. The neuter suffix -iman does not occur after B,, except 
once in AV. sdnwjwti. Examples in RV.: ddrlman, dkdrlimm 2, 
piirtman, bhdrlmiui 2, vtirlman 6, xurlt)ian, edvitnan 5, 8l<irwian, 
/uivltnan 0. The long vowel has its parallel in the lengthening 
of the 6nal vowel of the first part of a compound.* 

§ 301. Feminine forms from stems in -man, -tian, -an are occa¬ 
sionally found in RV.: but only one such form is found in C, 
and AV. Feminines in -vari are found in all parts of the RV., 
but are most common in C : whilst those in -nl, -mn« are hardly 
found before AV. For particulars, see Lanman, pp. 627, 628.* 

§ 302. The pronominal derivatives tvdvat 21, mdvat Q,yuvd- 
vat, yn^mdvat are found in periods A B: but tdvat 6 AV. 16, 
etdvat 12 AV. 2, ydvat 8 AV. 40, are later. So iyant is early, 
but kXyant late.* 

§ SOS. Stems in -tina are found in A and B: Examples : 
dpndvdna 2, ^rdhvaednd, cydvdna 8, cydvaUma, pdrpdna 3, 
pfthavdna, vdeavCma 6.' 

§ 304. Participials in' -eUd are comparatively early : Examples: 
dar^td 87 AV. 3: dar^ata^rt: vi^oddar^a 10: pacaUi 3: 
pa^yata AV. 4 : hharatd (except as pr. n.) 2 : yajatd 46 AV. 2 : 
karyatd, 39.' 

§ 306. For participials in -su -yu, see below 421, 427. 

§ 300. Stems in -a»\ are fonnd in A and B: Examples: atas't, 
dMrnasi 11, 1 dltdei 6, 2 dlidei 11, ednoA 16.* 

§ 3*07. Of secondary derivatives in -van, maghdvan (as applied 
to Indra) and dtharvan are freely used in late hymns: but 
maghdvan (except of Indra) and rtdvan are distinctly carlv. 
Others are rare and more common early: viz. atnatlvdn, ardCa'un 
4, hidhanvttn, fghdvany rndvan 2, dhiidvasi 2, nntslvdn, gruxtl- 
vdn 7, saiydvan AV. 2, eamddvan 2, sahdvan 6, adhovan A V. *1, 
avad/tdvan 6. Feminines in -uari, and derivatives, are not 
included.* 

§ 308. Feminine abstract nouns in -td. If afinftii 16 AV. 6 
is to be reckoned here, it is the most common word of the class: 
devdtd ‘ divinity' is used in C. Other words are rare: agdtd 1 
and AV. \,anapadydl& AV. \,aprajdatd AV. l,aviratii S,Jandtd 
AV. J, nagndtd 1, attkaeirdtii Av. 1, suvirdtd AV. 2: and as 
instrumentals only, abrahmdtd, iaUixtvdtd, kavydtd, dmdid, 


* .See Table, § 312. 
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jmriadta 2, pwusafvdtd 2, bandMttl 3, mamdtUf vasiUd, 8and(<l 
2> susanUd. The instrumentals are commonest in and this 
fonn is very probably tbe 8taii.ing point of the deoleusiou.' 

^ 300. For tbe saffixos -tdti, -tdt see above § 200. 

§ SIO. Suffixes in -ivana (Whitney, Gr. § 1240) occur' most 

in A. 

311. With regard to the history of tho suffixes in Sanskrit 
very little has as yet been clone, and the sketch just made is 
thcrcfoi*c verv slight. It shews that on this side also the periods 
C, C, of the liV. are in substantial agreement with tho A V., and 
differ from tlie remainder of the RV. Between the periods A 
and B it shews but little difference : but in A there is a much 
greater use of monosyllabic root'Stems, w'hilst the use of the 
suffix and the transition to -a stems is more marked in B. 
On the whole it seems clear that changes in the suffixes take place 
more slowly than in the endings, and that so far they are of sub¬ 
ordinate importance. 

§ 312. Stem-formation of nouns. 


Kefer to 
§ 


288 Monosyllabic root-stems : ‘ 

fcjfd .... 
Mp.... 
Idn .... 

. 

drii.... 
nid .... 
— 

&::: 

wWi.... 

.. 

I tv-:: 



.. t 0 

4 ' 9 
11 ; 19 
8 7 

--!« 

■4 i 9 

4 I 10 
2 1 7 


vlp . 

fiu>h ... 


I tphOi .. 

,Other words in list. 

.All words not used after Brah- 
i ma^as..... 

289 |FoxmnuzA4.... 

“ maJulfy, abb gen. a., n. 

I acc- pi. 

jForms mahA, ~ht (do.), -hdm... 
** from stem moAd-. 

290 Stems in -cd, from -ac... 

Other transitions to -a, as in 

Ii8t(b). 

Forms in -hciKa.—... 

-^na ... 


IS14 66 
90: 18 
74 33 

5 ) 2 

21ij 5 
I2i' 8 


15 I 22 2 

7 9 1 

1 2 ' 8 .. 
|13 18 ' 2 

;86 1192 18 
In : 29 1 

41 I 68 2 

( 

4' 6 
14 ! 19 , 3 
11 14 I 

7 13 I 
1 1 
I 8 
• 1 ' 
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292 Transition-stems in-MuXi-tti,-a j 

“ Stem (lijvia .j 2 8 

“ i ojinan . 5 ; 1 

“ J ^via njid compounds, i 10 It 

“ t pilnutn “ .: 87 15 

“ Stems m -witm. -««.. , 8 .. 

“ J[^ni]Iel forms In -ww. 5 2 

S94 -a forms from -ns sletus.: 8 4 

Ktetus j i'^inlha .. 15 i 0 

(^finl?uia .Ii 13 8 

295 Forms os from stem -hhii .| 1 1 

290 SnfHx-Aw: in ilerivativ^of-<rc , 30 11 

" iwlwX-ri.' 48;18j 

** ainiUtka,jmfmAka.\ 20 ; 5 ! 

« ika .|!oO;27 

“ remainder . Wl 47 

2W Suffix-nnfa. ii 0 .. 

299 Suffix-Wf. 5 ! 5 

■tati .;i 241 7 ' 

800 Neuter suffix-iman.Jl 11 4 

801 Feminine forms: Ii I , 

i -man... k 4 i 1 
-van 818 

-on.|l 8 i 1 : 

0,.. t 

(b) in ■j-tiort_ii 22 6 , 


' 91 8 ; I 1 
U 15 I 1 1 
21 30 ,2 .. 


1 8 4 
I 1 3 

I a 5 
1 3 5 


3 ft. 

1 5 1 14 I.. .. 

9 I 17 3 I 

, 5 6 .. .. 

, 39 40 , 4 1 
I 20 83 .. 

12 J7 .. 
ftO 9;i 39 21 
109156 37 45 
1. I .. 1 8 
5 10 L. 

18 25 14 8 

12 16 1. L. 


I if n 
I 3 5 
: 0 
i 4 4 
' .. 0 
; 2 n 
* .. 0 
7 13 


■158 314 
1H9 371 
! 28 30 
. .. ■ 0 
18 20 
i .. 0 


802 fvdttif, etc,.I 19 ; 6 

Woof, etc.I 9 ' 1 I 

iyonf.] sL. i 

J^ani .. .. I 1 , 

308 Words in-dna.-...9 1 6 ■ 

304 Participials in-afd. 1 60 ; Bl! 

806 Steins m-usi. 241 8 > 

807 StemmapAriuan(exc. of^dra)|[ ?(H 14 i 

rf^ton. 87 .17 I 

Other secondarTderivatiresinj! f J 

-nan as stated . I' 15 1 6 

808 Feminine abstracts in-fd: l| , I 

stinrM.I 9 ; 2 ) 

1 devdtd .I 0 L. ‘ 

instrumentals.. 8* 8 ’ 

rest. 4i.. 

810 Stems in -tvarut .I 15 It 


5 8 1 1 2 

.. 2 • 2 1 .. 3 

28.. I.. ) .. 0 

0 .. 1 .. ; 6 , 0 

14 20 , 6 ! 5 2? 8H 
2 8 I.. ‘42 6 


9 10 , 3 U I 58 05 
0 I . i.. t , 0 
Si 4 3 1 .. 6 8 

411 72 0 .. ' 9 15 
13; 20 ,L. .. .. 0 

24; 88 2 ‘ 1 3 

19 86 I; 2 3 1 5 

7: 18 i 2 1 i 8 6 

4! 6 :.. .. i 6 6 

- 0 l| 1 1 : 81 88 

1 1 ' L 7 7 

8! 9 ,1. 1.. I .. 0 
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CHAPTER IV. VERIHNELEXIOX. §§:n.V:Ri.^ 

§ 313. The verbal system in Sanskrit is of great complexity: 
not only is the iiurober of forms in all its ]>arta greater than in 
any of the cognate languages, but the system as a whole cm- 
braces under Uie description of '‘secondary conjugation” groups 
of foi'ms such as in other languages are usually considered as dis¬ 
tinct though allied vei'b-systeros. For our present jinrpose it 
seems convenient to make a division somewhat analogous to that 
between noun-flexiou and noun stems: and to treat under the 
heading of verb-flexion those parts of the system in which the 
variations are almost purely formal, e. g. terminations of all 
kinds, the use of the augment and of reduplication, and the infini¬ 
tives and gerunds : whilst under the heading of verbal stems we 
treat in the main of the growth and decay of the voice, tense, and 
mood formations, and of secondary conjunction, matters more 
closely allied to questions of syntax and style. 

§ 314. As in the case of nouns, we And that the terminations 
of the forms of verbal systems are often undergoing rapid change 
ill the Vedic period, and are therefore valuable indications of 
date. But onr discussion of noun stems has only been fragmen¬ 
tary : whilst the verb-systems shew in their use and disuse of par¬ 
ticular stems chanp:e upon the largest scale: change wbion is 
often too slow to am us much in the construction of a detailed 
chronological theory, but which is of great interest in itself and 
of importance as a criterion of the exactness of general results. 

§ 315. A precise and logical distinction between flexion and 
stem-formation in the case of the vorb-system is perhaps not 
attainable, and is not aimed at in these chapters: for instance the 
infinitive forms, though derived from many different stems, are 
all treated of under the heading of flexion ; and the gerunds and 
gerundives are conveniently considered in connection with them. 


Penonal Sndings. 

§ 316. Third person singular. In the present middle we find 
occasionally the ending -s. This formation is disappearing, but 
not rapidly, in iho Vedio period.’ The Rigveda shews about 146 
forms from 24 stems:* viz,, tps 29, cUt^ viah (rt 3 mW ‘find’) 19, 
duhi 6, bruve, huvb, maAb, nisioe (probably) x. 95. 8, pdye 11, 
stdoe 6 : grni 6, raws, pravi 19, sunvi 3, hinvb 2 : jdngafu^ 
badbad/U 3, bdbadhe 2, sarsrh 2, yoyuve^ cdrkrse (proba- 


• See Table. S 335. 

* The list of forms so far is taken from DdbrUck, $ 108 ; but jbfe L 
120 .1, and vr^’^ are omitted, as the instances are very dou^ful. 
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biy) X. 22. 1; 74. 1; 105. 4to which may bo added nito^ iv. 
38. 1, dad/i^ 23.’ In AV. wc have four nems only, U, rwW, 
duh& 34, dad/ik 3.* 

§ 317. Fii'st ponton plural. There are two forma of tho pn> 
mary ending, -maei and of which the latter is exclusively 

usea in classioal Sanskrit. As the causatives arc a])ccia1Iy com* 
mou in this jiorson, and employ almost exclusively the form in 
’masij these forma are reckoned separately ; amongst them are 
included forms from tho stem vdjdya-. I'lio wltole number of 
forms and especially tlie forms from causatives arc inncli more 
common in C than earlier: and in particuhar they are frequent 
in prayers against diseases and other ebarm^hymns. If we con* 
sider tlie relative frequency of those forms which arc not from 
causatives, we find that -niedi forms are comparatively rare in 
A B, but in O almost as common as those in -masi. But -mah is 
more common in A than in B: a result the more remarkable because 
the metres of B decidedly favour the form •muA. Upon the whole 
results we are not entitled to conclude that -masi is the earlier 
form : it may very well be a variation of an earlier -mah, reach¬ 
ing its maximum of favour in the period B, (16:2} and then 
again giving way to its predecessor, though retaining its position 
in causatives up to the end of the AV. period.' 

§318. Second person plural. Forms in-t/mna,-tana are found 
in all parts of the active verb, including the aorists: they are par¬ 
ticularly common in the period C,, and there are many cxx. in 
i. 161. In the AV. they are much Jess used.' 

These forms are closely parallel to that in -masi. Although 
greatly favoured by the metres of A, they are not most common 
iQ that period. The inference is that the forms are not primitive, 
but rcami their maximum of favour* in the period C,. 

§ 319. Third person plural. A group of personal endings 
which contain the element -r, but are not found in classical Sans¬ 
krit, shew in RV. and AY. steady decay; vix., -re, -ire, -rate in 
the present: -rata in the optative: ~rire perfect: -ranta, -ran, 
-ram chiefly in aorists. On the other hand the imperatives 
duhrdm, duAratdm are late : see below, g 327.' 

The examples are duhre 7, vidri (rt. 3 vid), fire AV.: invire, 
rnvire, pinvire, fifnoir^ 7, stinviri 4, hinviri 8:' duhreUe 2,' and 
once in AV.: eucyavirata, jnserata S, bharerata, mansirata:^ 
dkitrire 8, jagrbhrirh, dadrirt, bubhu^re, 'owidrire, easi^ire :' 
dvavrtranta :' in -ran 43 and once in A V., as given by BelbrQck," 
except that 1 reckon ostAiron as occarring twice in i. 185. 1: in 
•ram 16 as given by Belbrtlck : in all, 105 exx. in RV. and 3 in 
AV.' 


' For dadhi see Whitney, § 669, and Orasamann sub wee. 

• DelbrOck. §§ 49, 58. * See Table below, § 885. 

* Whitney. § 550: of. g 629. • DelbrQck, g 119. ‘lb. § 118. 

• ’ Ib. IJ28. • Ib. % 121. • Ib. g m. '• Ib. g 124. • 
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§ 320. Subjunctive endings:’ first person. For tlie dual and 
plural active we have the forms -iima only : of these the 
former is rare, but most used in the periods B, C,. For the dual 
middle we have a form -vahai, which is also rare and somewhat 
late. For eacli of the other pei'sons we find a shorter and a 
longer form, via.: 

] sing. act. 'd, 

1 sing. mid. -e, 

I plur. mid. -mafie, -mulMi. 

It is true that the first sing. mid. in is only found from aorist 
stems ■«, as slttsi (Whitney, § 894): but the forms seem to be 
clearly subjunctive. The ending -dn» cannot be rightly termed 
a “primary ending”: it seems to stand to •& in the verb-system 
in precisely the same relation as in the nom. voc. acc. neat. pi. in 
the nonn-systero. 

The figures shew that the shorter forms are in all cases earlier 
in date than the longer: and that the form -va/tai may rightly be 
classed with the later gronp of forms, although it so happens that 
no examples of the correlative -voAe occur.* 

Aorlste imperative are seldom used except in the earlier hymns 
(see below, §407a) and therefore shew usually the earlier forms: 
but it does not appear that any of these endings is appropriate to 
a particular tense. 

Examples. A. Shorter forms. 1st sing, in -d: 13 exx. of 11 
forms are given by Delbrtlck:* of these brdvdt rtradhd^ voed are 
aorists. Ist sing, in -s {'se): arcate, fi^aw 5, oAtse, krse x. 49. 7, 
gdyue, ffrnU^ 12, punUi^ 7/(^aae, saad/iUe x. 180. 1,* atuai 22,* 
Atfs; 47 in all. 1st. plur. in -maJit: present xldmaht^ daddmahe 
(iii. 21. 6, perhaps iod.): aorist kdr&mahe 8 and AY. 1, dhdmaAe 
3, ydei^dmafUf aani^dmaha; 15 exx., and one in AV. Of all 
forms, 75 exx. in RV, one in AV. 

B. Longer foims. Ist. sing, in -dm.* present caruni^ jdhdni 
AV. 1, tarani AV. 3, dadfidni^ ndydniy paedni^ pagydni AV. 1, 
bhcgdniy rdjidni 2, vdddni AV. 3, vdhdni, aandodni AV. 1, arjdniy 
hdrdni AV. 2 ijanghd^idniy I'undf^ydni: aorist kdrani 2, gam&ni 
2 ,^dni, brdvdni i ; bJixtvdni; atoadni; davisdni: in all, 21 exx. in 
RV, besides 11 in AV. Ist. sing, in -at; from 11 stems as given 
by DelbrUck,' of which there occur more than once kr^vai 2, 
aidvai 3, making 14 exx., besides gdcluii once in AV.: of these, 
two are from a- aorista let. dual in -vahai from 8 stems as given 
by Delbrack ;* each form occurs once only: bravdvahaiy voedvahai 
are aorists. AV. has three forms: janaydvakaiy adcavahai 2. 
Ist plur. in -mahai from 12 stems as given by DelbrUck,' of which 


’ Not including those of the improper conjunctive see §§ 892. 898. 

* See Table, § o35. * DelbrUck, § 5. * DelbrUck, as 2 sing. perf. 

* DelbrQck. p. 181: but 1 include mso viii. 52. 8 and z. 98. 0. 

•§18. ^§21. »§24. 
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there occur more than once ndpdma/iai 2, brdvama/iai 2, b/iwidjd- 
mahai 2, maklnj; 15 occurrences: gdmdmahai and brdviimahai are 
aorists: the AY. has 6 forma, ^'dncmo/ia^ bhajdmahai 2, bhmcQU' 
maJiaiy strnavdmahai^ hvaydniahau Of all forma there are 58 
exx. in BV., 21 in AV. 

§ 821. Second and third pei*sona sing, active. We find the 
pairs of forma •«, ; •(, -ti: and in the middle -as, -sai / -te, dai. 

The “secondary” forms -a, -t, arc the more common in RV. and 
AV.: and in the Brithmanna are almost exclusively used.' But 
up to tlie time of ihc AV, the longer “primary” forms are grow¬ 
ing in favour. As to the middle voice, -sc, -to are always used in 
RV., -sai, -Uii in AV. and Brrdimanas. But the form ynJiUai is 
found i. 84. 18.* * In both voices therefore tlie tendency ia 
towards lengthen)^. 

§ 322. Dual. Tlic active endings are -tah : in tlic mid¬ 
dle the endings -aithe, -aite are found in nine words, each occur¬ 
ring once only, and in the earliest part of the RV. : the instances 
are given by Delbrttok.* * The regular 'CUhe (2 du.) occurs in the 
passive xlh^he iv. 56. 6, with middle meaning. 

§ 323. Plural. The active endings are -ma, -tha, -an: in the 
middle, the 2d person is rare: in Rv. there is one ex. in -dhve 
(ii. 14.8)* in B,: and there are three in -dhxtai (i. 37. 14 ; L 161. 
8 ; vii. 59. 6]* in B and C: and the latter form as ’dhvai is 
again found m the Brahmanas.* The third person is also rare : 
-nU is found a few times in RV. :* in the Brahmanas -ntai* 
oconrs. 

§ 824. Tlius throughout the subjunctive mood we have change 
at work in the endings, and almost everywhere towards length¬ 
ening : and this change is further accompanied by change in the 
thematic vowel.* This unsettlement probably tended largely 
to the disuse at a later time of the subjunctive mood-forms : see 
below, §893. 

§ 325. 2. 3. sing, imperative in -Uit. This form is increas¬ 
ingly used in the later periods: it is usually of the 3d person. 
There are 21 exx. in RV.*, and 1 note 18 in AV.: viz. asyat&t^ 
gachatdt 8, grhnUdi^ Ja/t,WU, jdgftdty jinvatdt, Jdnltdt, 
dhdrayatdi^ mrdotdA, rakiatdt^ vaJicUdt, $mar<Udt 2, 

arutAt* 

§ 326. 2. sing, imperative in si. This appears to be most 
common in the period A B^and is very rare in C or later. Del- 
hrtlck* gives 168 exx. from BV., from which are to be withdrawn 
k^i VI. 4. 4, X. 51. 5 (so Grassmann), and to which are to be 
added dakai ii. 1. 10, pdrai i. 174. 9 : mdtat i. 9. 1, ix. 97. 42 


* Whitney, 8815. 
*See TabU§885. 
•lb. §65. 

' DelbrUok, § 112. 
*§80. 


•Whitney, §§660, 661. 
«DelbrQck, ^62, 106. 

• Whitaey, §661. 

• DelbrOck, §§88, 77. 
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(secoud occurrence): yak$i x. 1. 6: making 150 exx.: from AV. 
I note only kdrzi^ nik^i 4, vrkH, satsV See Whitney, § 024. 

It is characteristic of these forms tiiat the stem to which tliey 
are attached is in all cases the simple root, although often 
neitlser root-present nor root^aorist is in general use. From this 
peculiarity it seems reasonable to associate witli thorn the follow* 
mg middle forms, which sliew the usual terminations: (rAanu 2; 
dki^nd 8, nuUsm 13, ytikifva (yty) 3, rtUva 21, tnUsva 4, naksva 
(sac), tnieVivam 2. These forms' appear to lie still earlier.^ 

§ 337. Imperatives in -dm hardly occur before AV.: but 
diduim is found twice in period C , viz. i. 104. 27 ; iv. 57. 7. 
AV. luis indd/idm 2, du/v%m 7, rttnd/Mm^ ciddm, paydm 4 : and 
the similar iilural forms duhrdm 0, duhriitdm 5. 

§ 338. The impv. edhi {as *be') is late: d(tddh% (whether 
from dd or dkfi) is early. 

8 320. Verbs of the -nu, -u class form the 2. sing. impv. as 
follows: (al fij-nudhi (*1) occurs 5 times in the earliest part of 
the RV.; ( d ) if the root ends in a consonant (except n), -hi is 
found: the KV. has one exception, t7rn» ix. 06. 11; (o) after a 
vowel or -n, -hi is omitted with frequency in the AV., and 
always in classical Sanskrit. But this omission is more frequent 
in period A than in B. 

The exx. are: -hi retained : fnw/ti, 28 and AV. 6, 

cmtMt, tannhi 5, (VmuxUii 3, ^muhi 7 and AV. 1, samihif 
tpnuifii^ himdii 2: 49 in RV., 0 in AV. -hi omitted: tnti, 
ituru 2 and AV. 6, 8 and AV. 20, tana 1 and 2 in AV., prnu 

3 and AV. 2, Xmw 2 : 18 in RV., 36 in AV.‘ 

§ 830. The imperative in -ana in the -nd, -m class is late. 
Exx. apdna 2 AV. 1: grh&ndx. 103. 12, AV. 1: badhdna AV. 1, 
stabh&nd.AY. 1. But there are in RV. no corresponding forms 
of any other t}rpe where the root ends in a consonant: AV. has 
grbhndhi^ grhnhhi,* 

§ 331. Perfect stem. T'he personal endings shew few varia¬ 
tions. For the 6rst and tbiid pers. sing, the ending -it is quoted 
occasionally asavariantof d (e. g. bihhdyd viii. 46. 35) and twice 
as a variant of -om {paprd i. 09. 1, jalid ? viii. 45. 87). These 
three occurrences are all in period A: the analogy of the dual 
and locative forms in -d -au in noun-declension make it probable 
that -d was the original ending from stems derived from roots 
in -d. 

§ 332. Various personal endings normally in -a shew frequent 
len^hening to -d.* As this phenomenon is probably not alto¬ 
gether independent of metrical position its discussion is not here 
attempted. 

§ 333. Variations of a formal character affecting the thematic 
or root-vowel may conveniently be referred to here. Of those 


' See Table, ^ 386. 

* Corresponding to mdeva, we find both m&si and mdhi. 

* Whitnev, §7^. 

* Whitney, §248o: Benfey, i4bh. Q6tt. Ots. xix.-xxi. (1874-6). 
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the most important is the use of a strong form of the stem in the 
2d pers. dnal and plural of the present and root-aorist stems, in 
the indicative and imperative moods. It is less often found after 
the period C,. 

Examples: present 2 dual yuyotam 3, hinotam ; 2 pi. iyarta 
1 AV. 1, Uft AV. 1, itmm 3, vfuUta^ krndUi 5, krnutttna 6, 
julidta 12, ,pth6tana 0, (UUhlUtt dndiUanay tanota I in AV., 

14 AV. 3, dtUVtAtana 1 (1 pur) a, inpuHnna (2 

par) 4, punAtOy hratHtmui 3, xjiimtkta 3, }piy6U( 0, i/nf/uiana 3, 
^nxota I AV. 2, 3, 9Xiu6ta H AV. 1, swidUtHu 3, 9{ota 

2, hindta 9, hinotantf: all du. .and pi., RV. J09, AV. 0. Imjter- 
feet 2 pi. itkitiotay akpiotawt 3, I'ljahatmiUy utladdUity AiladhitUt,: 
total 7. lioot'norist 2 dn. : kdrtam AV. 2, ymxidm 13, ymrktam 
2, vartam: 2 pi. karia 0, kdrtana 0, yAnta 9, gdntima 10, narUty 
yrdta 4, sSta 3, aotanay hf:ta : aheUiua: in all, G1 in liV., 2 in AV. 

A few forms are found in the singular ; ^agddUi 2, pipodAi 4, 
and from rt. 2 t/n, yuyodh\ 7 : in all, 13. 

§ 334. In the middle forms of rt. dAd the BV. occasionally 
retains the thematic vowel: via. dadhidlvoi 4, dadJd^nd 7 and 
AV. 1, dadhidhxam 3. The occurrences are chiefly in ))eriod A, 
and are classifled by Whitney, Root*, etc., os poi-feots. 

§ 335. Table showing tlie use of the personal endings, etc. 


Refer to 

{i 

1 

A i 


1 i 

] 

B 

Cl 


AV 


816 

8d. pers. sing. pres. mid. in •«.. 

74, 

39 

1 87 

69 

7 6 

39 

1 

43 

817 j 

1st. pers. plural, primary tenses: 

1 


( 

t 


1 1 




la)fromnoo-cauaatives: in'mosi 


IS 

: 19 

84 

7 

I 0 


97 



1 15 

1 

5 

6 

1 6 

! 4 


: 80 


(b)from causatives: in •mati... 

17 

1 

1 

3! 


1 111 

89' 

60 



. 1 

1 

1 

3 


t -1 

4, 

4 

818 

:2d pers. pi. in -thana, -tana...] 

62i 

27 

44 

71’ 

1 30 


13 

43 

819 . 

8d pers. pi.: forms containiofr) 

j I 


i 

1 

1 

1 




•r, except duArdm. duAroMmi 

1 66' 

24 

16 

40, 

1 


4 

18 

1 




1 ..1 

0 


1 ’^1 

11 

11 



j 


1 

i 

1 





uve): 1 

1 





: 




(a) shorter forms : ‘d... ......j 

4 

; 3 

.1 4* 

6 

! 8 


—< 

8 


-s (*ee) ...... j 

29 

9 

9; 

18 






•mdA«. j 

1 6 

8 

‘ 5' 

8 

i-i:' 

' i| 

t 

3 

i 

All shorter forms. 

. 39 


is! 

83 

1 ^ 

i 

l| 

6 


(b) longer forms: -dni. 

1 8 

1 


4 

13 

1 3 

111 

36 


-af. 

1 9 


8 

8 

! 7 

3 

ll 

vn 


•wihai . 



V 

1 

1 8- 

1 

8 

7 


-moAnt. 

! e. 

1 '■ 

21 

8 


8 

6j 

18 


All longer forms. 

^ 14 > 

i 1 

«!■ 

10 

26‘ 

8 

311 

65 
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831 ,'S. 8. sing, sitbj. in -a, -t . 

I “ “ •«’, -ti . 

i8. 8, sing. Bttbj. mid. in -m, ~te. 

I “ “ “ WMii. -tai 

333 S. 8. dual subj. mid. in 

-«ite. 

335 8. 8. sing. impv. in ‘tut... . 

836 3 sing. impv. in .. 

OorrcKponding forms in -am, 

•d/itmm. 

337 8 sing. impv. in •dm; pi. 

-roidm . .. 

838 Form edki . 

» “ daddhl .i 

839 '* . 

Ending ‘hi retained in certain, 

! verbs.1 

Ending -hi omitted in certain 

verbs. i 

883 StrongstemKin8du.pl.preaent 
“ “ “ imperfect 

“ “ roo^aorist 

! “ "8 sing. pres. impv. 


All forms 


884 Forms (fndAfcfhvtf, clad/iffoti and 
i dadAtdlitxtm. 


A 

1 

jB, 


B 

0, 

c. 

AV 

C 

386 

m 

181 

m 

49 

31 

181 

301 

82 

< 36 

6C 


37 

16 

70 

118 

48 


Vi 

87 

18 

8 


16 

■ 

' .. 

1 

1 

- 

.. 

16 

16 

9 



0 




0 

4 

i 

if 

n 


h‘ 

18 

34 

78 

83 


83 

1 


7 

6 

i 

9 

8 

17 

1 1 


.. 

1 

H 





m 

El 

6 

i 

8 

4 

1 

6 

16 

33 

m 

1 

1 

3 

1 — 


. . 


H 

- 

• • 

n 

! -- 


• • 

i 

31 

7 

19 

M 

1 

1 

6 

8 

9 


m 



4 

11 


48 


80 

50j 

in 

1 

9 

35 

1 

1 

3 

8 

8 

-I 

. . 

8 

41 

11 

6 


: 3 

1 

3 

6 

6 

2 

8 

51 

1 

1: 


3 

91 

84 

41 

75' 

31 

8 

I 


85 

9 

8 

3 

4 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Augment, RednpUcetion, etc. 

§ 336. The frequent occurrence in the RV. of the forms of 
the past tenses of the indicative mood without the augment is a 
well-known feature of tlte hymns: bat it is not always easy to 
distinguish these occurrences from the identical forms of the 
“improper subjunctive.”' For our present purpose the distinc¬ 
tion has little practical importance, and it will be sufficient to 
accept the lists as drawn np by Professor J; Avery in a previous 
number of this Journal.” 

§ 837. It is necessary at once to distinguish between the 
^absolute* frequency of the iinaugmented forms, and their 'rela¬ 
tive* frequency as compared with the corresponding augmented 
forms. In the whole of period C the unaugmented forms do not 
number one hundred, whilst the augmented forms exceed 1800. 
The nnangmented forms are therefore both absolutely and rela¬ 
tively rare. In the periods A and B the unangmented forma 
number 426 and 581 respectively, that is to say, they are quite 
common, and there are absolutely mol's occurrences in B than in 


'Whitney, §§568,687. 


* Vol. Xi., pp. 836-861. 
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A.’ But the augmented forms in periods A and B number 928 and 
1763 respectively. Therefore in A the nnangincnted forms arc 
somewhat less than one-thiiHi, in B somewhat less than one-fourth 
of the whole: so that relatively to the whole number of historic 
forms they are of dimmishing importance.* 

§ 338. If wc consider the aiffei'ent tensc-.'itoms we find that the 
pluperfect forms are ahvays very few in number, and no unaug- 
mented forms arc found after the period B,.* As to the presfiit 
stems, the relative frequency of the unangmeuted forms dimin¬ 
ishes regularly: a result of which the importance is to some 
extent, but not largely, qualified by our jirevious use of these 
occurrencea os a determiuing factor in the assignment of hymns 
to the period B rather than A,* and nice versa. In other words, 
the augmented forms of the present tense grow greatly in import¬ 
ance in the periods B, B,, and after that time become stationary: 
whilst the unangmented past forms grow but slightly in import¬ 
ance in B, and afterwards rapidly become fewer.* 

g 339. Turning to the aorist-stems, we do noi-find the same reg¬ 
ularity. The use of the augmented forms is as nearly as possible 
stationary tliroughout tho whole period: that is to aay, the num¬ 
ber of forms is almost exactly proportional to tho amount of 
matter in each period. If, however, we take into account that 
the periods B, and B, contain a much greater proportion of his¬ 
torical matter, and in conscaucnce about one and a half times as 
many historical foims of all kinds, we find that the augmented 
aorist is relatively in disfavour in period B, but loses ground no 
further in period C.* 

g 340. As to the unangmented aorUt-forms, if we take the 
whole period B, the number of forms is, relatively to the amount 
of matter, the same as in A : so that these forms are in exactly 
the same disfavour as the augmented aorist-forms: but on the 
other hand in period C they disappear rapidly, though not quite 
regularly. But if we compare periods A and B, only, the 
result is different: for the number of unaugmented forms in B. 
shews a distinct increase as compared either with the augmented 
forms or the amount of matter.* In A the unaugmented forms 
are 24 per cent, of all the aorist-forms, in B, 26 per cent. The 
importance of this result is somewhat increased by our previous 
use of the unangmented aorist-forms, amongst others, as a deter- 


* The amount of matter in B is neater than that in A bv about one- 
flftb. 

* See Table, § 858. * See the list in si 410. 

* KZ. zxziv, pp. 809, 880. On account of tbe comparatively large 
number of forms in this category, some allowance must be made for 
this difficulty: but it will be seen by reference to KZ. p. 815 that all 
the flexional forms together have had comparatively small effect on 
the detailed classification. 

* Bi contains about one half as much matter as A. 
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mining factor in the assignment of hjrmns to the period A rather 
than 6 see KZ. xxxiv. p. S09. 

^ 341. The conclusions to be drawn from tlie statistics on these 
points are not easily determined : but it would, I believe, be a 
mistake to attribute the results to chance, or to consider them as 
destructive to the general argument by which the literary epochs 
of the RV. have uecii provisionally defined. The number of 
occurrences is sufficiently large to lead us to look for a cause for 
the change of proportions: and whilst wc cannot but believe that 
tbose liymns which differ most widely from the AV. in their 
whole structure are most widely separated from it in date, it 
would be contrary to reason to expect that the same amount of 
divergence should he shewn in every particular. 

§ 342. In the primitive Indo-European or “ Teutaryan ” lan¬ 
guage the augment was, according to DelhrUck’s opinion*, a 
necessary part of every Iiistoric tense-form. Forms without aug¬ 
ment constitute therefore a phenomenon of which we can trace 
the disappearance in Sanskrit and in Greek, but of the bednnings 
of which wc have no literary record. As regards the xorms of 
the present stem, the usage is already in decay in the earliest 
periods of the RV., but as regards aorist-forms we can trace no 
sign of this decay until the period B,. The evidence available to 
us rather goes to shew that the usage was still progressive in the 
period B,. The stationary position of the augmented aorist- 
forms during the whole Vedic period is a curious result of the 
play of several opposing forces ; and as will appear below,* is 
not inconsistent with the fact that the aoriat-systetn as a whole is 
already in its decay. 

§ 343. Augment d-. This is not infrequent in RV., occurring 
mostly in the period B. Whitney* quotes nine verbs, and I 
follow him, including dnat* and excluding dpUo.* The exx. are 
dnat 28, dyunai, dyuhUXt draik 4, door 18 and AV. 1, 

dvidhyat 2, dt>rmrA4, dvrni; in all, in RV. 58, AV. 1.‘ 

8 344. Reduplication. An irregular reduplication is found in 
Rv, in the presents dtdi-, dtd/tl-, Of these dtdM is more 

common in the later hymns, and is also found in the Bi-Shmanae: 
the other stems are early. 

§ 345. In the perfect a long vowel in the reduplicated syllable 
is not rare in RV., aud continues to occur in AV. and BrUbmanas, 
though more rarely. From roots kip and par ' wake * it is found 
even in classical Sanskrit: with these we are not further con¬ 
cerned here. 

It is not easy to distinguish these forms from intensives: I 
follow Whitney’s later classification.* From the list given in bis 
grammar* ton must be deleted : to it must be added drk, 

* See Table, g 853. * BelbrQcfc, p. 60. * § 898. «§ 585. 

* But see DelbrQok, p. 79. * DclbrOck, ]. o. 

' Whitney, § 070. * RooU, etc., pp. 319-233. 

»§ 780. 
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rahh, raks, van, nas ‘clothe,* Ar«; also bk\ (in the Ait. Biubmana 
and Ait. Aranyaka only). In the AV. occur trp, trs, dhr, dlirs, 
inah, vrt, urd/i, pad, sa/i: mi, dld/ti, hid: in the Brahma^ d/ir, 
dhrt, mah, ran, van: hid. 

TThere appeai-s to be a diminution of the frequency of the 
forms including d in the period C, and aubsequeiitly: and in the 
forme inclnding 5 and ft in the period B, and subsequently.* 
g 840. The reduplication syllable an is found equally in all 
parta of the Rigvwla.' Examples: tlfh(yi 6, dn<{jre, dnqfdnd, 
dndiipa 3 AV. I, dndpa, dnapma, anapd 4, hnapiih 21: dna- 
oi/dm: dnapi 6 AV. 7 : dnapand AV. .8 : dnrct'ih 4 AV. 1 : 
toi^co: dnrd/i6: dnfdhuh AV. 1. All cxx., RV. 60, AV. 13.* 

§ 347. The i-eduplicated stem jabhdra, etc., belongs to the 
periods B and C, and to the finite verb only. There occur besides, 
oabhre once iii. I. 10, and the participle babhrdnd once, iii. 1. 8. 
There ia no other participial form found.* 

§ 348. Certain verbs having medial a between single conso¬ 
nants drop that vowel In the perfect*: and the RV. has several 
such forms which do not occur in classical Sanskrit. Examples: 
tat7ie, tatniqe 2, talnir^ ] and AV. I, paptima, paptuh 2, pe^i- 
2 , mamjidthe, maynnAte, vavni 3, oapeima 2, aapoub, »apee, 
sapeiri 6 : 24 exx. in RV., 1 in AV. More than half tJie examples 
occur in period A. 

§ 340. Reduplication is absent in a few finite forms (besides 
those from the perfect v&da), both in RV. and AV.: amongst 
which BelbrOck and Whitney agree in admitting, though not 
altogether without question, the following: arhire, ctiatuh AV., 
tak^aihu/i, dhise 3, dhire 3, nindima, j/atmUKh, sUambhdthuh, 
okanxbhtdu* It will be seen that the phenomenon is in no case 
of importance, and that many of the alleged examples are capable 
of a dilferent interpretation.* 

g 360. But the Veda has, besides vidvAha three participial 
forms without reduplication, viz. ddpvAM, mi^vAM, sAhvdhn: 
the occurrences* being far the most common in ]>eriod A. 

§ 361. Strong forms outside the singular number occur in RV. 
exceptionally twice only: yuyopimd vii. 89. 5, vivepuli iv. 28. 9. 
These occurrences are in the period B. 

§ 362. The participle sasavAM is to bo read as written in iv. 
42. 10 : but in vii. 87. 2, ix. 74. 8, z. 20. 2 aatanvAhs is required 
by the metre, and the latter reading is preferable in the remain¬ 
ing seven occurrences. The form dadvAhs occurs four times in 
period B,. 


* Whitney, 1788. * See Table, § 858. • Whitney, g 794 d. 

‘ Whitney, | 790 b, DelbrOck, p. 121: DelbrOck adds dabhub 2, and 
Whitney, Boots, etc., p. 59, 
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§ 35S. Table skewing nse of Augment, Bednplication, etc. 


Refer tOiAunnented historic tense-'l > fs 1 » 

S 1 forms: i ^ j 

1 

: B 

i ; 

Cl 1 Oa j AV| C 

T 

i(a) from pres, stems, includ-jl |l * 
i ini;8eoondarjconjUKatioiiji890)307 759 

iiooa’ 

1 ! 

855177i 7481174 

387-840 [(b) from perfect stems.!| 14li 7! 11 

18i 

9 41 8 16 

uo) from aorist stems.''594'282' 487 

: m 

148 79j 431 658 

1 All aoj^mentod forms...l!88d .506 1197 

1768 

4072601170 1648 
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i Uuaugmented forms: 

.... 

j-'l 


.... 

I 

I 1 


1 


'(a) pres, stems. 

221 

140] 

160 


1 8S 


10 

48 


|(b) perfect stems. 

13 

1 5* 

I 

12 

: i 

1 


8 


kc) aorist stems. 

198 

iiio; 

180 

240 

1 12 

S 

19 

88 


All unaugmented formel.iSO ;855j 800 

061 

' 87 

7i 

84! 78 


Percentage of unaugmented 
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forms: 










(a) pres, stems. 

i 41 

82 

19 


6' 8 

8 



(o) aorist stems. 

24 

29 

25 

1 

e 

8 

4 


848 

Augment d-: .. 





KKl 

B 
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“ other words. 

m 




■ 

m 

■ 

■ 


All forms. 

' 14 

1 18 

84 

87 

5 

2 ; 

1 

8 

S44 

Stem dfdl- * shine'. 

21 

1 8 

17 

85 

1 


6 

7 


“ dtdftl-‘ notice ’. 

5 

1 8 

4 

7 

t 

4 

7 

16 


pfpl-‘swell’. 

18 

! ® 

6 

18 

8 

1 

- 

8 


All forms. 

44 

1 17 ! 

87 

44^ 

8 

0 . 

18 


845 

Perfects wiUi d of rednpUoa- 

t 

. 1 


! 


1 




tion-syllable. 

120 

1 “ 

86 

189 

18 

4 

89 

61 


Perfeote witli I. il of redapli- 




] 


j 




cation*eyllable. 

' Wjl 1* 

14 

88’ 

8 


8 

6 


All forms. 

165' 

|«r 


1671 

81 

4 

48 

67 

846 

Reduplication in dn. 

: 28* 

4 

17 

Si) 

6 


18 

19 

847 

Perfect jokhdra, etc. 

' 4- 

8 

14 

17 

6 

i 

9 

16 

348 

Medial a exceptionally omit- 
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't 
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ted. 

15- 

i 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

340 

Finite forms without ledu- 










plication. 

' 6 

! 8' 

8 

6 

1 


1 

8 

850 

Participles without redapli- 


, 


: 






cation : dd^iis .. 

• 97 

17 

27 

44 

5 

1 

7 

18 



85 

6 

7 

18 

1 

8 

1 

0 


sdhodAs.......... 

8l 

1 

1 

8< 

.. 

..1 


0 


lofinliiTes. 

§ 354. Tke system of infinitives, as found in the RV. gener¬ 
ally, is in rapid decay. Altfaongb this is in part a <^ue8tion of 
style, yet on account of the great variety of forms it may be 
most appropriate to treat of it here. 

The infinitives of the KV. are derived from a variety of stems, 
and have generally the form of a dative or locative case : they 
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are not easily distin^islicd from the corresponding cases of ver* 
bal abstract nouns. Amongst the various forms, tliat in dave is 
fairly prominent from the first: but it does not exceed in fre* 
quency the other forms until the period of the AV. A variation 
■tavai (cf. above, 1320) reaches its maximum of favour in the 

f teriod C,. Throughout the whole Vedic period the classical 
orm -tnm is raro, though it becomes rather more common in AV. 

It is noticeable that the form in -turn also occurs in I^tin, and 
is iheroforo presuiuuhly primitive : yet it is entirely .absent from 
tile earliest hymns of the RV. Inis fact must no a warning 
against drawing conclusions as to date from isolated phenomena, 
however striking they may at first sight appear. 

Brunnhofer made the attempt (KZ. xxv.) to arrange the va¬ 
rious mandalas of the RV. in order of time by reference to the 
use of infinitive forms. Even if it CKiuld be admitted that the 
separate mandalas are homogeneous, the number of forms avail¬ 
able is too small to enable us to draw satisfactory conclusions 
with regard to comparatively small bodies of matter. See Intro¬ 
duction, §§ 6, 27. 

§ 365. if we compare the periods A B only, the chants are 
much less striking: but the torms in -fays, -d/it/ai, ana 'Va7ie 
appear to be rapidly diminishing. The form in -dhyai is hardly 
found except at the end of Ti’is^bh pddas.* it is therefore the 
more remarkable that one-half of its occurronces are in the period 
A : and it is already rare in B,.' 

g 366. In the enumeration of the forms I follow Delbrflck,* 
with some correotions, and with the addition of examples from 
AV. 

I. Infinitives in -s (a) from -4 stems, in -at: 9 exx. from 5 
stems.* (b) from consonant stems : DelbrOok gives 63 stems, 174 
exx.; of which drpi x. 0. 7 is only a repetition of i. 23. 21. Add 
yrMs viii. 10. 3 ; aJbhipracdk^e i. 118. 6, viedk^e iv. 16. 4; tiije 
viii. 4. 16 ; dr^h i. 60. 5 ; iv. 1 ]. 1; vipfee iv. 13.3; bfmjh i. 127. 
11: mahi i. 180. 6 ; muefli. 146. 4 ; praydkee iii. 31. 3 ; aamyiQe 
viii. 41. 6 ; vrdkh iii. 6. 10; oidi x. 23. 2 ; fubhi v. 62. 8 ; 67. 3; 
68. 6; also for i. 126. 6 read i. 127. 6 and for i. 167. 1 read i. 167. 
6. In AV. iiijt, drfi 8, ddhf^e 2. dbddhe, yudhi, rwi, w^dhi, 
fubhi 2. All exx. in liV. 190, in AV. 17.* 

IL Forms in -am. DelbrOck gives 36 forms from 13 stems. 
Add prat'iram viii. 48. 10, ^bham i. 2-3. 11, v. 66. 2, 8: upaspX- 
jam X. 88. 18, making 41 exx. in RV. ; and from AV. ni^Aidam, 
vieftam 2, sathrUdAam.^ 

III. Forms in -aA. DelbrOck gives 6 exx.* 

IV. Forms in •u BelbrOck gives 9 exx.' 

I 367. V. Forms in -ss, -ose. DelbrUck gives 88 exx. from 27 
stems. From these should be withdrawn bhdraee, edhyaee: and 
to them should be added redae vi. 89. 6, cdAfoss i. 7. 3; 112. 8 ; 


' See Table, % 866. * Cap. XVIII. 

* Whitney (§ 971) questions avaaai iii. 68. 20 (C») and prefers avaa&b- 
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vii. 66. 14 ; 81. I ; x. fl. 1; jlwf/w ix. 66. 80 ; x. 25. 6 j 68. 2, 3 ; 
doJuht i. 141. 2 ; bhoji(seyii\. 3. 3; dfidijase\. 94. 12j 130. 2 ; 
ii. 6. 7 : giving 101 exx. in RV. AV. lias cak^a/te 6, jtvfjse 8, bo 
tbat these two words at least arc still common : also earuKe.* 

§ 858. VI. Forms in‘im/c. Delbrflck givcR 61 from 4 stems : 
bnl his list is too limited, and it is moiHj satisfactory to include 
all tbose wonls and uses which arc ju'nctically coiifiiicHl to the 
dative singular. The list will then Iks an follows : ^»tAy6 20 AV. 
1, tfds//a*wf«//s 4 ; p'tUojc 01, ptirmip'tUii/e 4, admupltut/e 49 AV. 
1: vitiiyti 81, deravttaf/n 22: ailuXyt :14, dhtmaaotayR AV. 1, 
mtdhuahUiyt 6, myiuCituye 34 AV. 1 : in all, KV. 204, AV. 4.’ 

VII. There aiMj two occurrenecB of 'tyuif both in li, : the end¬ 
ing lecum in AB.' 

VJII. Fpr -«»/« DclbrQck gives 17 forms from 5 Htcm.s: to 
which add yiulhuye x. 27. 2 ; 48. 6: aatutye i. 116. 12, 21 ; 124. 7 ; 
ii. 81. 8; iv. 20. 8 ; vi. 26. 8 ; vii. 79. 5 ; ix. 92. 1 ; 90.20; x. 30. 
11; making 29 ex.x. AV. has r/rpdj/e. The occurrences ai*© 
almost entirely in the periods B, B and C .* 

IX. Of infinitives in -dhyai, Delbrflck gives 72 occurrences 
from 86 stems. Add yu/awtyai iv. 21. 6 ; 24. 6; /mofidbyai i. 
122. 6. For atihad/iyai viL 82. 12, read vii. 31. 12. In all, 76 
exx., of which two-thirds arc in period A.* 

§ 869. The remaining forms of the infinitivo are those from 
the -tu stems (discussed in § 360), and the following: 

X. -vans.* davdna 28 : also tttrvdne vi. 46. 8 ; viii. 0. 18 ; 12. 
19; 46. 27 ; X. 98. 10 : dAiirvaru ix. 61. 30.* 

aI. -mane: 6 forms from 6 stems : four forms ai'e in the 
jwriods’C,, C,.* 

Xll. -eani: 10 forms from 8 stems.' 

The form fiipndtAe iii. 31. 13 is quite isolated, if it is, as Dol- 
brOok seems to suppose, an infinitive of the reduplicated aorist: 
and there can be little doubt that the forms dAartch-i, vidliarUiri 
are either masculine or neuter nominatives of the -tar noun, and 
not infinitives. 

§ 860. From the stem in -tu four forms arc in use: 

aIII. -taoe: 33 stems, 114 forms in RV. In Delbrttck*s list 
under ydtave for ix. 62. 18 read the second time ix. 66. 16. In 
AV. 1 have noted dUave 5, itave, kdrlave, ydutave, ddlave. dhd- 
tavRy pdktavt, pdtavej bhdrtave 2, ydtave 2, vdtave^ vetfave, 
vdd/iave, adviiave 8, adUive 4, aetave. atdrXtave 2: in all, 29 exx. 
The forms are almost equally used in all parts.* 

XrV. -favat; 13 stems, 25 forras^ in RV. In AV. I notice 
/tvftovai, pdri-dAdtavai, d/idr(avaijad(avai.* See above, § 864. 

XV. -lah ; 9 stems, 12 forms in RV.' Addjdntto/i iv. 6. 7. 

XVL -turn: 4 stems, 5 forms in RV.* In AV. this form is 


* Whitney, 6 976. * See Table, g 865. 

* The form dfum, vi. 9. 2, 8, may well be a noun, since we find dtavah 
AV. xiv. 2. 61. 
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still rare: there occur kdrtum 3, dAtum 2, drui^m, yacitwn^ 
spdrdhiUtm.^ 


Abfolotivefl. 

§ 361. The absolutives arc forms hardly known to the earliest 
section of tlie Rjgveda, but very common later. The form -iv* 
disappears in AvT The fonns in -ya, 'tya are used accord¬ 
ing to the classical rules : but it is remarkable that the form in 
-yOf used with coinnounds, is far the most common in whilst 
in the AV. tlic form of the uncompounded verb, occurs 
nearly thix^e times as often.* 

§ .363. Of forms in -tvl Delbrdck* gives 35, from 16 stems. 
Add d-yu<iAot X. 108. 6, vuttni t 110. 4. 

Of forms in ’tvAya X)el\»rack gives 8, from 7 stems. Add 
ffotvdya viii. 60. 6. AY. has gedvdya. The formation belongs 
to period C. 

6f forms in -tvd DelbrQck gives 20, from 9 stems. Add 
yvktvd i. 177. l,9ndtvd x. 71. 7. AV. has 146 exx., many of 
which shew -tud : see above, § 87. 

g 363. From compound verbs Delbrflok gives 71 exx. of forms 
in -ya, from 36 stems. Add the following: althukhydya i. 166. 
5, prati-edk^ya ii. 24. 7 (crasis), a-ddya iv. 26. 6 (end of puda d), 
7, punar ddya x. 109. 7, vi-mdya x 114. 6, »am-mdya i. 67. 10; 
H-iddya vi. 62. 13 (crasis); 68. 11 (do.); ni-tddya iv. 4. 12 (end 
of pfida c), upast/idw iiL 48. 3, atihdya i. 162. 20 (end of c), 
maJciog 83 exx. in RV. In AV. we find -liAya, M^ya, ‘krdmya 
2 , -ytryo, fffbhya, -gfhya 2, -cJddya, -ddya 8, -dddya 2, 'dfpya, 
•^dya 8, -dJidya, -»tya, ‘pddya 2, •pdya, -bMjya, 'hhdya 2, 
■mdjya 2, ‘mfjyja, -rdh/iya, -rdhya, ddpya, -otpya 8, -visya, ^oftya 
2, -tadya 3, -stcya 6, -sidhya, -Avya, *s/^ya, -ithAya 2, -Adya 4, 
66 exx. 

Of forms in -tya DelbrQck gives 13 exx., fi'om 5 stems. Add 
ahhi-Uya ix. 66. 4 (end of p&da 6), aram-kftyd x. 61. 6, ava- 
gdiya vi. 75. 6 (end of p6da a). From the AV. we have -Uya 14, 
•ftya, -kflya, -gdtya 6, -yoya 3, -mS^ya, -ydtya, -^ftya, -grAtya, 
•hfiya: 29 exx. 


OerandivM. 

§ 364. Gerundives in ’tua, ’tva are most common in the 
periods B, C,. There occur kdrtua 14, kdrtva 2, jdniua, jitua, 
ndntua, vdkttta 3, sdtua, Adntua, hitua*: jdnitva 4 AV. 2, 6Ad- 
vUva, ednitva: 31 iu RV., 2 in AV.* 

Those in -enia (rarely -enya*} are distinctly early. There occur 
Vesinia, Idbnia 10, uplnia, /nrtonia 2, cor^nia, drpMia, marmrj- 
inia (and once -ya), yai^inia 2 and AV. 8, yvdJtinia, varbnia 


I See Table, §866. 

* 8nd4v6 X. 71. 7 is an abeolutive. 


* Ch. xvm. 

* above, § 80. 
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(including compounds) 40, vtlvrdhknia: abh^sknyay dklrhsmya 
^^^aprk^enyOy^ varinya J in AV., taparyknya : 67 in KV., 4 in 

Those in -oya, -syta, ’ityia {‘uyya) arc not common r they 
belong chiefly to periods A and B,. Examples; didrkseya: 
papameyUt 1 in AV., stuskyia: cUasdyiti 2, akayki, trayaythfiay 
dak^dyia 4, dicUiUdyia 2, paiutytXyiu^ jxuulyiu 2, mnMyiay 
vitauUmh/ia 4, oUliiyiUy yraotiyia 13, HprhnyAyia 4, a-hnaodyid : 
daksAyya, jirahCiyyil l in AV.: 40 in RV., 2 in AV.* 

Qerundivos in -ya (•»<) arc equally^ common thronghont all 
Sanskrit: for the treatment of the scmi-vowel see above, at HO, 
84, 64. 

§ 365. Table of infinitives, absolntives, and gerundives. 


Refer to 
% 


A 

Bt 

Bt 

1 

B 0 , o« 

' 

AV 

C 

856' 

Infinitives in -e: 


1 


‘ 

r 




(a) from vowel stems (•ai). 

: 1 

1 8 

4 

6 .. 8 


8 


(b) from consonant stems. 

88 

m 

66 


17 

29 


Infinitives in -am . 

! 18 

6 

18 

19 ' 1 3 

4 

6 


" -al>. 

; ^ 

1 1 

2 

8 i 1 


1 


“ -i. 

\ 4 

1 

i ^ 

8 

Oli- 

>• 

0 


All from radical stems. 

m 

41 

87 

128 i.l8 { 6 

81 

41 

367 

Infinitives in -se, -aae.., . 

87; 

9 

14 

28 k. 1 

1 

1 


besides odkease.... 

4 ! 

2 

2 

4 i 

6 

5 


“ yiwise. 

10 ; 

D 

11 

17 ■ 8 1 8 

8 

18 


All forms in 'Se, -aae.... 

47 

17 

87 

44 ! 8 8 

14 

24 

868 


rrrn 


rrii 


4 

8 


'• -tyai {itpai) . 

\m 


8 

2 ;l.. 


0 


“ -aye . 

5 

6 

16 


i 

5 


** -dhyai . .. 

49| 

17 

8 

25 : 1 


1 

369 

Infinitives in -tyine. 

97; 

8 

4 

7 1!.. |.. 


0 


“ -mane. 

1 


1 

t l| 8 1 8 


4 


" -sani .. 

; 


4 

S ' 


0 

860 

Infinitives in -tave . 

mm 

85 

PTht tin 

89 

44 


“ -tttvai . 

6 

4 

8 

■vVl tH'.l 

4 

16 


" -to}/ . 

; 8' 

8 

4 

7 ,| 2 , 1 


8 


“ -tvm . 

m 

8 

8 

4 j 1 

8 

9 

S6S 

Absolutives in -fvf. 

' 5 ’ 

5 

18 

16 ' 6 1 8 


14 


“ -tvdya . 

V 

.. 



i 

9 


" -fwl. 

8 

8 

6 

8.8,8 

146 

158 

368 

Absolutives in -yA........ 


89 

49 114 10 

1^ 

79 


“ -fya. 

»i 

8 

y 

8 1 : 8 1 8 

89 

84 


All absolutives. 

27i 

20 

68 

88 89 86 

881 

868. 

864 

Gerundives in -ftm, -fva. 

d! 

8 

ifl 

18 ;i 9 .. 

8 

11 


“ -enta,-ensKt_ 

87 

9 

18 

27 '! 2 1 

4 

7 


'* -eya, -eyia^etc.. 

84l 

7 

8 

15 i.. i 1 

8 

3 


> In § 98 tui, not tvk should be read in v. 83. 0 (887. 6). 
* See Table. §865. 
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GIIAI'TEK V. VKRIJ-STEMS. ^8 :!li(i-429. 

§ 360. In order to obtain a general view of the hiatory of the 
verb in Sanskrit, it will bo convenient to claasify iu parta in a 
way somewliat different from that which ia a^loptcd in tho gram* 
inara. To aoine parta of tho verb detailed reference in not ncces* 
nary: for instance the present iinperativos and participlen, tho per* 
fecte, and tho gerondives in -ya remain thronghout nnaltured in 
their chief features. In other parts tlio amount of material is 
excessive for onr purpose: for instance, tho relations between the 
voices, and the different methods of fornnng tho present Atcin, 
can bo sufficiently ascoruined by considering part only of the 
evidence available. Nor can we conveniently separate here the 
passive voice from other -ya stems, nor the causatives and futures 
from the other kinds of secondary conjugation. 

§ 367. The following division will now be followed. 

L The Present Indicative. 

fa) according to voices, including the Passive. 

(b) according to classes, not including the causa¬ 
tives or other forms with stem in dya. 

II. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

III. The Aorists, Pluperfect, and Imperfect. 

IV. Secondary conjugation, including (a) Intensives, (h) 

Desidcratives and Futures, (o) Causatives, (d) De¬ 
nominatives. 

These divisions overlap in many particulars, and cross-refer- 
eno« then becomes necessary. Tho Infinitives and Absolutives 
have been fully treated iu the last chapter; but a general view 
of tbeir history is given by the table in § 4S9. 

§ 368. Id many parts of the verb-system change is at work 
very slowly, but not less surely. It is tnerefore of great advan¬ 
tage that we can extend our sketch over the periods of the Aita- 
reya Br&hmana, and of the Nala and Bhagavadgitu respectively. 
This is made possible by the collections of forms published by 
Prof. J. .Avery, in vol. x. of this Journal.* 

It appears from these oolleotions that the amount of matter in 
the Aitareya Br&hmana is more than one-third of that contained 
in the RV., or about equal to that contained in each of our sec¬ 
tions A, B, C. Tbe actual figures are therefore convenient for 
comparison, and will be given under the heading D (Avery’s B). 
The amount of matter in tbe two classical books taken together 
is little more than one-third as much: for convenience of compari¬ 
son the actual figures will therefore be trebled, and placed under 
the heading £ (corresponding to Avery’s 0). 


> This valuable collection of forms must, however, only be used as 
auxiliary to tbe classification of Whitney, Roots, etc.: even the class¬ 
ification in Whitney’s Grammar needs itequently to be correct^ by 
his later work. 
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I. PrMcst Syttam. 

§ 860. The present syetem ontwcighs in importance all the 
other parts of the verb put together; and its most important 
parts, the indicative and the imperative, do not as such undergo 
any great modifications. If the imperative forms are ton times 
more common in KV. than in the Aitarcya Brfihmana, and more 
than twice as common in RV. as in the I«ala and Bhagavadgitfi, 
relatively in each case to the wliole amunnt of matter, the cause 
seems to He entirely in the style and Kiil)jeot>mattor of the respoc- 
live books. Such causes probably affect the present indicative loss 
than any other part: and the number of present indicative forms 
is perhaps on the whole the best guide to the history of the pres* 
ent system. 

§ 370. The whole number of ocourronces of present indicative 
forms is given at the head of the table in g 387, calculated for 
each period as described above in § 308. It appears that the 
number of forms in C is greater by ono>fonrth, ana in D by onO' 
tenth, than in the other sections. This is in itself of little 
importance, but allowance must be made accordingly in tracing 
the relative growth of various ]>arts of the system, l^he originiu 
numbers in £ are not in all cases sufficiently large to indicate 
satisfactorily the average. 

8 371. TheVolcM. The stem ‘ be born,* and in the RV. 
at least several other unaccented -ya verbs, have a passive moan¬ 
ing, but are technically reckoned by Indian grammarians as mid¬ 
dle verbs. It seems right to consider them as passives: the 
words so included in RVT (besides are tya- (in some occur¬ 
rences), kstya-, pdoya-, mfya-, ana rtya-. 

§ 372. It appeal's from the table* that the middle voice is from 
the first in decay, and the passive in growth. Thus in A the 
middle forms are ten times as common as the passive, but in £ 
the relation is only that of 1 ] : 8. The history is fairly parallel 
to that of Greek and Latin: in proportion as some middle forms 
become associated with a passive meaning and become more com¬ 
mon, there arises a disinclination to the use of the same forms to 
express an active or intransitive meaning. 

g 378. The growth of the active voice is not sufficiently regu¬ 
lar or important to claim further attention: the decay of the 
middle voice extends to all forma, and its history for the Yedio 
period is shewn as regards the greater part of them in the table 
in g 8B7. For the passive aorist-forms, which arc decaying, see 
below g 400: for the remaining finite passive forms further 
details are given in the table in g 366. 

§ 374. The OlMie*. The table in § 387 also shews the occur¬ 
rences of present indicative forms arranged according to classes, 
but with no distinction of voice except for the passives, which 
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have a distiuctive class-sign. The classes arc an-angcd for 
convenience of comparison, and not in the Indian order.’ The 
{ollowing points should be noticed: 

(a) Root-verbs. The fom hhUakti is not included here, but 
under denominatives: on the other hand manrruihey hmi (1. and 
3. sing.) and hnuvh are included. 

(b) Rediiplicntod verbs. The stems /*gAr«-, ptba- had 

passed to tlm -« class before the Vedic period: but there are onlj’ 
a few occurrences of dthla- dddhtt' and other verbs as transition 
forms, which for convenience s.ake are included in this class. 

(c) Nasal classes. Tliese arc grouped together, ns their general 
history seems the same. With the -»« class are included the 
forms of 3 pi. mid. in -nvin, though these might be considered as 
shewing a ti’ansition stem -nut. Thei*c is not strictly speaking 
any -m class: verbs of the type of <rtn«- belong already in the 
Veda to the -nu class: there is an isolated occurrence of the form 
tarute in RV., and otherwise only the isolated stem kuru: these 
may for our purpose be included with the •«« class. 

(d) Classes in -cha, -5, Although these formations hardly 

reach the importance of distinct classes, they are treated sepa¬ 
rately here: in the case of -c/ui verbs, withont regard to the 
accent. The verb is treated as belonging to the aewnted 

d class, in accordance will) its derivation. As the •» suffix is also 
used for the intetisivos, its full discussion is reserved.* 

§ 376. The history of the classes is the more difficult to follow 
because of the extreme frequeticy with which a few verbs occur. 
Thus in the case of root-verhs tlio three stems yd-alone 

account for more than one-lialf of the occurrences in periods D 
and R. A fairer view of the general history is often obtained by 
excluding such verbs; their occurrences are accordingly given 
separately in the tables. 

§ 376. The number of stems of each class in use is also of 
importance as corroboration of conclusions drawn from more 
detailed statistics. It lias seemed sufficient to collect from WhH- 
ney*8 Tables* the number of stems of each ol^ found, (a) in Ry. 
and AV., (b) in the Brahmanas, and (c) in classical Sanskrit. 
These numbers are given in the table. 

§ 877. We noticed above that the class of root-nouns was in 
decay, § 288; but a considerable number of single words of this 
formation are nevertheless firmly established. The same is the 
case witli the root-verbs. The commonest of all (da- 1 - yd-) fully 
bold their ground : but apart from these there is a great falling 
off in the number of occurrences. Thus such forms are fewer in 


• Otherwise the arrangement in Whitney’s Roots, Verb-forms, etc., 
has been followed. 

• See below 6§ 416, 417. 

• Roots, Verb-forms, etc., pp. 311 seq. 
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C than in A or 1$, thongh the whole number of forms is greater 
in 0 by one-fourth. In D and E the falling off is still more 
marked. Again the number of stems used is less in this class in 
I he Brabmniias by one-third, though the whole nuiuhcr of stems 
is about tlio same.’ If those steams alone arc conKidered which arc 
licouliar totlie ‘earlier language’, tlie falling off is rai»id through¬ 
out ll»e Vodic |n*riod.* 

§ 378. An immediate ivsiilt of tlio decay of the root-verbs 
sci'ins lo appear iu the inci*(>aso of forms of tlie 1 ‘eduplic.atcd class, 
which is shewn in periods B and C. However, ihon» is a very 
i-apid falling off in this class t.oo in D, to wliicb the stem rfW//d- 
is alono an exception : and in K the class Ims almost disappcare<l.' 

g 87P. The fall of the niisal chasses took ))laco still later. The 
stem is most common in C, and is replaced by htru- in D. 
Apart from this verb, the class seems to retain its position unal- 
tci'cd till the classical times, hut then to decay.' 

§ 380. The cl.a-sses in w/, -d, -yo, -cha form, together witit the 
passives, causatives, and denominatives, a group of dominant 
importance in Sanskrit. To each of these stems the modal and 
]>ersonaI endings can 1w added witii the same simjdicity and regu¬ 
larity. They supplant accordinglv the more varied and pictur¬ 
esque formations already dcHoribed, just an the Greek verbs in -« 
replat^c tiiose in -/u, antf the Latin regular verbs the irregular. 
The process was far advanced even in the earliest ])art of the KV. 

§ 361. The unaocunted class is tlio most important, at any 
rate in tlio number of stems, even in RV.: its progress in the 
later periods appears to l>e in this parlionlar only, except for the 
great frequency of the verbs h/uiva-, pddsa- in the Bruh- 
manas. 

§ 382. On the other hand, the -cfiu and -7 formations, though 
restricted throughout to a very small number of verbs, shew an 
increasing number of occurrences t wliilst ibc -f forms disappear. 

§ 383. The history of the -d class, so far as we can judge Jrom 
the rather limited number of forms, seems to correspond to that 
of the redujdicaiing claas : there is an increase up to period C, 
and tlieu a falling off, particularly in the number of stems.' 

§ 384. The -ya class shows the most remarkable progress of 
all. In particular the passives increase rapidly in the Bnmmanas, 
and still more in later times. The only passive in -ya unaccented 
that remains in use is Jdya-, but its use increases. The active and 
middle forms also shew a considerable increase in the number of 
occurrences, though there is not quite the same regularity.' 

§ 386. In the general table the number of ocouiTcnces in the 
sub-periods B, B, C, C, AV, is not given, in order that the gen- 


> See Table, § 867. 


* See Table, % 389. 
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eral history may be more readily seen. Nor does it seem neces* 
sary to go further into detail with regard to those classes in 
which growth or decay is not continuous from the Yodic to the 
classical periods. But with regard to the root*vcrl)» which ara 
found in the * eaidior language ’ only, and the -c/ta, -j/a, and -yd 
classes, fnll particulars are given in a subsequent table and as 
there are no single verbs of great frequency in these classes, the 
lists there include all occurrences. As might bo cxi>cctcd, the 
decaying forms diminish in number more rapidly in the middle 
voice, whilst the growing forms increase more slowly there.* 

§ 886. Many verbs have in RV. more than one present stem, 
but later one only : the respective stems may be named early aud 
late, in the sense that the former disappear before the classical 
period. In the list given below* the most important of these 
groups of forms are enumerated. Amongst ‘ early ’ stems none is 
included which is used in classical Sanskrit, except bhdra- as a 
simple verb (which rarely, if ever, occurs in olassioal Sanskrit) 
and vara- which is once so found : but the occasional ocouiTenoes 
of some of the^ stems in the BrUbmanas and Shti'asis noted. Of 
the 'late* stems all occur in olassioal Sanskrit except A;ruu- 
(which gives way to kuru-) and edea-: in these cases the number 
of instances available is snfficient to shew relatively late date, 
seeing that the correlatives occur in the Rigveda only. 

The figures enclosed in brackets denote the verb-class; the let¬ 
ters following the respective stems the literature in wbioh they 
arc found, as iu Whitney’s ItooiSf Verb’/ormef etc.: and they 
are based upon Whitney’s statement.* 


’ ^889. Tliese lists include alt the moods, the imperfect forms, and 
the^rticiples. 

* The -dia forms are an exception to the latter part of this statement. 
•See Table, li 890. 

* I iiave, however, assigned rhwb to the -d class, and have once or 
twice omitted Whitney’s mark of interrogation. 
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g 387. Table of tbe present indicative forms. 


Refer 

to 

$$ 


Nu 

nbei 

B 

of oocorrences. 

l' C [ D i E 

1 ' [t-roblcd 

870 

AH forms...... 

2680 

271« 

8462 2908! 3724 

871 


iiaOR'iiun 

^2554 2141 

' 1749 

to 

iMWdlo “ . 




jlU88 

96S 

! 728 507 

6M 

878 

Patwlvo " . 




I 102 

114 

182 

260 

: 



I Number of sterns. 




1 

1 


Class forma. 







( 




1 RV. 

t 

Br. 

CIscl. 

i 



1 

1 

877 

I. Root class: ds- *be*.. 

' 1 

1 

1 

282 

206 

880 

88 

• 878 


1- ‘go’... 

> 1 

1 

1 

1 87 

141 

IM 

20f 

88 


vO- ‘go’. 

1 1 

_ 

1 

65 

74 

df 


87 


7iuv4 ‘call’ 1. 8. sing.. 

! 1 

1 


^ 44 

11 

2i 

i 



tmo/te . 

1 

1 


; 67 

21 

i 

2 



Rest -. 

103 

^ 00 

1 

60 

894 

877 

852 

' 166 

188 


All forms . 

106 

I ™ 

68 

929 

862 

942| 410 

686 

878 

II. Reduplicated class: 




i 






ditahd- ‘put* . 

1 

1 

1 



66‘ 16C 

6 


Best . 

48 

27 

16 

; 116 

148 

256 

55 

45 


All forms . 

48 

28 


! 176 

m 

821 

m 

51 

879 

III. Kasai claasea : 

1 



1 






ikrntt* ‘wake’ 

. 1 



87 

os 

125 




Arum* ‘ make ’ 

[ 1 

1 

1 

1 


18 

1S4 

89 


Stems with •na*, •>!> 

1 20 

28 

18 

61 

64 

91 

BE 

16 



! 86 

42 

29 

in 

iEi 

98 

146 

66 


“ -nd, -nl. 

‘ 85 

88 

21 

118 

122 

188 

66 

98 


All forms .. 

99 

99 

64 

827 

844 

455 

419 

218 

881 

IV. Unaccented -a class : 










bhdva-.. 

1 

1 

1 

14 

41 

99 

898 

88 


ydja-... 

1 

1 

1 

12 


16 

119 

21 


gdfua- .. 

1 

t 

1 

6 

6 

4 

277 

9 


Rest.. 

291 

276 

823 


840 

987 

555 

756 


All forms .. t 

294 

279 

826 

902 

915 

1066! 1849 

819 

888 

V. •eha class. 


7 

7 

86' 

80 

62 

69 

169 


4 “ . 


8 

8 

8 

6 

16 

. . 

27 


4 “ . 

K| 

1 

1 

“i 

■a 

8 

1 

8 

888 

VI. Accented‘d class. 

100 

89 

64 

78, 

88 

205 

78 

108 

884 

VII. -pa class, active and 




1 






middle. 

09 

89 

81 

114, 

141 

221 

116 

297 


-pa class, passive. 

mm 

1 


17 

82 


41 

51 


-pd “ “ . 

o 

124 

mm 

85; 

82 

152 

219 



All forms in -pa, -pd . 

161 I 

214 

288 ' 

216 

255 

m 

876 

700 
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§ 868. Table of the middle flud paocivo voices. 


Refer 

tog 


A 

- It| B: ' B 

i { > 

c,'c,jAV! C 

879 

m 

394 

409 

Mivdij; FoRits : 

liresent indicative.. . 

“ »nbj. <all fcring).. 

“ optative .. 

iiii]>erfect intlicative. 

perfect “ . 

noriKts . 

IP 

i.'iT 100 
IR 0 
2 2 
40 41 
02 83 
42, 80 

46U 720 
2:1 40 
7i 11 
m, 289 
134 2<»n 
100 ; 178 


AH mid. fuvtua included above'>8194 

8S4il286'2(MI0 

811201 

K>I7-14(»» 

872 

893 

409 

PASStvs FoRJfs: 

•pdetems: present indicative 
*' ** subjunetive 

** imporf. indicative 

" imperative....... 

|>articiple8 . 

1 

1 1 

8S! 00 82' 

-. 2 8| 

1 5. o; 

2 11 8 

84 21 56' 

' : 1 

10; 10| 119i 101 
.. .. .. 0 
1 1, 06 58 

2! 4 49 5.0 
9 t 41 01 

871 

•yd stems : all forms. 

•ya stems : all fortns .. 

112 

41 

09j 79! ]48;( 28! S3 SAn| 81.0 
801 08 88l' 18 17 78, 100 


All forms . . 

188 

1041 ISsI 230' 

44 89 34l| 424 


g 389. Table of claes-forms fdiotving eontinnotiR eliungc. 


Refer 

tog 

1 

i ^ ' 

B, 

1 

B, 

1 B : 

Oi! Cl 

AV C 

J 

877 

Dkcayimo Forms: 

Root*(-las8: active. 

f 

1 118 

\ 

' 85 

88 

118 

18 7 

1 

91 40 


middle.1 

I 118 

: 81 

i 

75; 

! IS, 7 

1 10 29 


All forms....,} 

1 280 

1 60 

1 127 

108' 

80, 14; 81, 70 

1 

882 

Qrowino Forms : 

•cha class: active.■ 

116 

! 86 

l.n: 

1 

147, 

1 1 

87, 87 

! 207; 281 


'• middle.[ 

1 

1 * 

1 

12' 

7l 4. 

1 ll' 22 


All forms.1 

1 128, 

88 

121 

159.; 

44 41 

i 216 808 

884 . 

, -ya class: active.■ 

1 144’ 

01 

184 

180 

58i 00, 

254 808 


1 “ middle.i 

74 

48 

88; 

126] 

19 2S| 

188 179 


! “ passive..[ 

1 41 


os! 

88,; 

Ei8 

70 109 


AH forms. i 

I 209|;120| 

' 270 

899‘: 

98i 90! 

466 656 
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n. Sa^oactlv*, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

§ 891. The first person singalar of the sul^unctlve continues 
in use throughout all periods of the language. For the endings 
see abore | 820. 

§ 302. In the remaining persons there is a variety of endings, 
for which see above §§ 321-823: and wo have besides two forms 
of the stem, one with a mo<lc sign a, the other the same as thi> 
present stem, but used with secondary endings.' Tlic fortiis of 
the latter group arc identical with those of tlie unaugmented 
imperfect: and the group as a whole has l>een named tliu ' pseudo* 
subjunctive' or ‘improper subjunctive,'on the assumption thni. 
the forms are borrowed from the imperfect indicative. That this 
is the case is not shewn by the Rig*Veda, in which this group of 
forma is decadent: but it cannot be doubted tlmt the great 
variety of forms was one cause at least of the decadence of tlie 
whole mood, which is arrested only in the idiomatic use of mA 
with the ‘improper subjunctive." 

g 393. The forms of the present subjunctive rapidly disappear 
after the time of the AV.: the other tenses are tn decay from 
the first, as is the " improper sublunctive ” in all tenses. The tixe 
of the latter in prohibitions with mA is most common in period 
C, and with the aorist-forms: and traces of this use remain iti 
the later jicriods.' 

Optative Mood. 

g 394. This mood becomes extremely common in the Brahma* 
sae, in which it replaces the lost subjunclive mood. It is some* 
what less common in period B than in A, as is also the subjunc* 
live: of this tlie snbject-matter gives sufHoient explanation.' 

Prtcatlvo Mood. 

g 895. The 8rd person sing, of the root aorist optative from 
the mood-stem -yd ends in the RV. regularly in -yah: these forms 
are specially given in the table, as well as included in the general 
enumeration. It will be seen that there is no form of the kind in 
AV., where wo find once bhayut. This irregular but old form, 
by the side of the similar middle forms *isto (which are 

not included in the general enumeration, as there exist by their 
side the forms -Uhahj -Ua) would seem to have been the beginning 
of the formation of a new ‘precative mood,’ which however never 
attained importance. Forms of the first person in -d/tom, *dsma 
occur twice in RV. (MOydsam, kriyA^ma) and many times in 
KV. '. jlvydium 7, badhy&sam^ bhUyatam 15, bhrUfjyasam, prUya- 
tam: rdhyAsma, bh-QyStma 8, radhydsma. It will be noticed 
that several of these forma are from present stems. Besides these 
AV. has once bh<iydstha, and the Nala once brUydita.* 


* There are also a few occurrences of the “ improper subjunctive ” in 
the first person, included in the table. * See Table, h 
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§ 39«. Table of Sabjnnctive, Optative, and Precative forms. 


Hefer to^ 

S : 


A I B, ' Bs , B .[ Cl ; 0> AV C 


I. Subjunctive mood (SdandSd'l 
persons) witli a ^gn: h 

Mr 



present’ active.■ 221 

middle.! 41 

78141^814 

6C 

88 m 

10 28 82 
1.-82 

18 

8. 16 

perfect .1' 64 

20 89 59 

7 

i: 6 

aorist.1,157 

47 65 112 


8. 74 


_^_All forme .. 1484'lC0209:4l0 1308' 45^ 8 34!48Sli 

lff!~‘Tiaproper subjunctive; ' i 11 

898 I nreacnt'active...107 i 81 86 561 18 o! 

• “ middle. t 49„ 16, 88 37 I 8 1: 

410.411! perfect.. V. 1 ..l 1 l .. 



410. < 

411 

] 

nerfect. 

m 

i 1 

, ’ 

tor 

ist.. 

1 

[ 

aoii 1 

TV. 


tativ 


All forme.i,l«7 85i 88!ll7l; 881 41, 876:860, 


All forme. 879 ,184175 899; 64 


Precativo mood: I ; i i > | 

[8. slug. act. In -yiOA .14 ; 7 8' 15 ' Si 

middle forms ISj .. 8 8' 1; 

forms •deom, •demo.‘ li ... ..i 0. ..I 


880 884 


in. The Aorlsts and Pluperfect. 

§ 397. That the aorist forms almost completely disappear in 
the Brfibmanas and in classical Sanskrit is well known. As but 
few forms are found there except those of the “ improper «ub- 
janctive” with md, which have been discussed above 398), it 
is unnecessary to give statistics except for the Vedio period.* 


' Under * present * are included forms belonging to the secondarj con< 
jogations. 

■Nofigures are available for AB.; but Whitney states (Or. §§568, 
687} that the usage is rare. 

* Avery, JAOS. x.; see especially hie table on p. 819. 
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§ 398. Tbe process of decay itself takes place chiefly within 
the Vedic period, aud forms the most striking example we have 
of change in language on a large scale. The main canse is no 
doubt the great multiplicity of norist forms, and the general 
tendency of the language towanls simplification. Tlie.se causes 
do not affect all parts of the system crjnally or at the same time : 
and there are also other causes at work, comntnn to the aorist and 
other parts of the vcrb-systein, which Hometiinca hasten, Bome- 
times check decay. 

g 399. In order to present a gcttcral view of the history of 
the aorist, we may comliine the figures for the -« and -sa aorisis, 
and the -tsand aorists rc8|>ectivuly, and consider first tlie gen- 
eral history of these tenses, as shewn by the whole number of 
forms, and (in more detail) in the indicative, subjunctive, opta¬ 
tive, and imperative moods of the active voice. Outside the 
aorist system the past tenses of the indicative are inncli more com¬ 
mon in B than in A, the imperative forms in A than in B: but 
otherwise there is no great change in the Vedic period in these 
parts, and any change found now will be characteristic of the 
respective aonsts or of the aorist system a.s a whole. 

§ 400. It appears from the table (§ 408) that the whole number 
of aorist forms in A is about 2000, in B 1800, in 0 14fi0: but the 
falling off is almost entirely in the middle and passive voices. 
As we might expect, the middle aorists decay much more rapidly 
than the middle presents. But whilst the middle forms of the 
reduplicated aorist have disappeared before the Vedic ])criod, 
those of the -a, -en, and -tf aorists shew no marked change in the 
number of forms. But see the next section. 

§ 401. In the active voice we first notice the disappearance of 
the participle: followed by a general falling off in the use of 
the subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods. These changes 
characterize the woole aorist system, though they are most marked 
in the -s and reduplicated aorista. On the other band, the aorists 
indicative shew a considerable increase in i>eriod B (see below 
§ 404) and fairly maintain their gixiund even in C. The use of 
the “improper subjunctive’* with md is three times a.s frequent 
in C as in B, and has even by the time of the AV. revived mid¬ 
dle forms that were dying or dead, with the single exception of 
those of the reduplicated aorist. It is specially common with 
the -a, sa, ‘is, and -sif aorists, with which its frequency entirely 
compensates the otherwise general disappearance of the middle 
forms.* 

g 402. Almost half the aorist forms belong to the root-aorist: 
but this loses ground more rapidly than most of the other aorists : 
of. the root-presents, above § 377. Its most marked features are 
the great frequency of the imperative in A, the absence of active 
participles, and of unaugmenied middle forms of the indicative.’ 


< See Table, § 408. 
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^ 408. The •« aorist is marked by the comparative rarity of 
active indicative forms: in A its most common fonna are the 
thematic subjunctive and the augmented middle indicative. Like 
the root-aorist it Las few active participles or unaugiuented mid¬ 
dle indicative forms. General analogies favour ranking the 
^double-stems’* in -osc and -asd/ia as 1. sing. subj. middle and 
participle of the s aorist respectively, and they are so reckoned 
m the table: they account almost entirely for the occurrences 
under these headings. The 8 aorist as a whole loses ground .as 
quickly as the root-aorist* 

{i 404. The aorists in •a -»a 01*0 vnrmtions of the root-aorist 
and 8 aorist respectively. They correspond to the a verb-classes, 
and are tenaoious of life in comparison with the other aorists. 
Indeed the number of occurrences in C is about equal to that in 
A: but about thrcc-fonrtlia in 0 are instances of the augmented 
indicative active or of md with ^’improper subjunctive, whilst 
in A tliero is far more variety. The -so aorists are only few.' 

§ 405. The -ff, aorists have a history much resembling 
that of those in -a, -sa: and they are actually more common 
later. They have no optative forms, bat thematic subjunctives 
arc comparatively numerous. The -sis aorists are only occa¬ 
sionally used.' 

8 400. We find the reduplioated aorist in the earliest period 
lading almost completely not only all the middle forms, but also 
the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and participial forms of the 
active. Yet this defective or mutilated tense suffers no further 
loss in the Vedio pciiod, but rather gains ground.' 

§ 407. From this survey alone the approaching disappearance 
of the whole system could hardly be foretold. But its two most 
important branches, the root and « aorist, appear as decaying, 
and the general loss of flexional variety and elasticity within the 
separate aorist gi'onps was poorly ootnpensated by the temporary 
expansion of the less important of them, and the temporary 
favour of a special idiom. But the loss of the augmented indica¬ 
tive forms, which takes place in the period of the Brahma^as, 
seriously diminished the flexibility and expressiveness of the verb- 
system. 

§ 407a. The forms of the aorist imperative active are not 
inmuded in tbs groups tabulated in the Introduction, as their 
great frequency m A is to some extent dae to the character of 
the hymns. 


’ See Table, 40S. 
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‘“‘SSS 1 

1 




|gOO 


Si 1 







1 ^ ' 

1 

et 


JOJ . 

1 


e- : M 


All passive forms.... 
Totals. 
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§ 400. Zmperf«ot T«nB». The aorist is in the indicative mood 

E ai-allel to the im)>erfect and pluperfect tenses: the latter has a 
istory similar to that of the aorists, and indeed can often not be 
dUtingnished from them. It is also parallel mth the perfect, so 
far as that tcusc is used in a historic sense: but this distinction 
has not yet Iwcn investigated. 

In later Sanskrit tlie pltiperfccts and aorists disappear: and it 
is shou’ii by the table' that the process was at work during the 
whole Yudio ncriod. For although the absolute number of aorist 
indicative .ana plnpcrfoot forms is greater in B than in A, yet, 
relatively to boili, the imperfect has gained much ground, h.aving 
in A only 40 per cent, of the oocurrences, but in U, S4 and in B, 
C3 per cent.; after M'liicli peri<»d the proportion docs not greatly 
change till the time of the Bruhinanna 
§ 410. Subsidiary Perfect Tenses. It is not e.osy to distinguish 
the subsidiary tenses of tlie perfect from other tense-forms which 
shew a reduplicated stem: and as the standpoint atlopted by 
Whitney in bis Roots, Vsrb-forms, etc., differa very considerably 
from the statements in his Grammar, and inclndes a much larger 
number of forms within tbo perfect gronji, it will be convenient 
to collect the forms recogni^ in his later work as a starting- 
point. 

The list of words that follows is extracted from it, and the fol¬ 
lowing signs are used to denote the lenses: p plu])erfcol, U 
unangmented indicative, I improper subjunctive, S subjunctive, 
O optative, R imiHwative: the corresponding lowor-casc letters 
denote the middle voice. Forms in which a thematic a (other 
than a of the Habjiinotivc) or i occurs are marked ** with a” and 
“ with i” respectively. 

aHj 'anoint*: O anaJi/ilt. 
a; 'actniu': s anrr^mn/tat O 
if ‘move*: Paiyce. 

ton, tel ' enjoy tj cAJetin (28.) 6, (8g.) 4, S cdtelno^ 8, -at 8, -rtwo, -anta 
O eakiwyAt, R cdAmndhf 2. 

Arr ' make*: p (fc^n'mn U oateiram O cakriyAJ). 

with a; P tfcnilrmf. 
krp ‘lament’: with a u ealTTxin/a. 
kjp ‘ be adapted': 6 cAkipat (AV. 1). 
krand ‘ cry out 8 cabrada^t 

with a: U cakradatj, -at 4. 
kram ‘stride*: nedkramania. 

with a : a cakramanta. 
kfam 'endure*: <* cakfamlthAtf. 

gam ‘go’: P 4}agan (2b) 8, Zs 6, rUaganta, djagantana: p ajagmtran 
O jagam'^m, -At 7 (and Av. 8), -dfam, 2. 
gA *go’: OjagAydt. 

gur 'greet': O jugurvAJ^ -At.* 

grabh ‘ seize ’: P ajagrabiiam (AV. 8) O jogj-bhyAt 2. 

with {; P dja(frabhit. 
gras 'devour': o Jagraslta. 
ghas ‘eat’: O jal^yAt. 


' 8 418. 

* Whitney, Gr. 818, gives also the form JugArthAJh which 1 do not find. 
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cak» ‘see’: Pactrco^c^m. 

cii ‘ perceive’: P deiket 1 cikeiam S cxkitah, cikeUtsi, -at 7, -ati 8, 

R cikiddhi 9. . . 

with a: P aeikiiat. 
d\ad ’seem’: OcaclmdyiV. 
jan ‘give birth’: 

j\vf * oujoy ’: S 4, -mi, -at 7, -ali 2, •at/m, juftifan : 

s R jiduH(antt 2. 

witli a; R JuJofaf€tm. 

JA ‘bo swift’: 6 JdjKvat. 

tan ‘stretch’; 8 -at.ilNta2.><1)14 : s/a/i/Hfinfa; O fafa»yi(^. 

taj> 'heat': B tatdiMtte. 

tn ‘ bo strongC intolj, tutot 2. 

ff<j ‘urge’; O tuitijyiit. 

fr ‘pass’: O lutiirynt 4, •dma. 

fvM ‘stir*: with a: p(ifr7i;i{tnnta. 

(laNk ‘ liann s dar/a/>/ianf<i. 
ffdc 'make offering’: 8 r/r/</t7fa/ji, -at 3, •aft 2. 
tlpn ’shiuo’: 9 diatijfftJf, -(ui. -at 8 Av. 1. 'aff: also Br. 
drh * make Arm*: with a, p ikludrhanta. 
tutan ‘run’: O dadhanuH/j. 
with a: U dadhiotal. 

dhd ‘ put’: R dadJu'xoii 7 and AV. 1. ffad/tu/Auata 8, dudhUIhxfi 4. 
dliA ‘siiake’: IdihtnotZ: odiulhuvJfa. 

ilhff ' dare 8 dtuUuirfat, ‘Oti 5 s dtkUtnfate (AV. 1), •anta (AV. 1). 

witlt i.‘ I (with mA) dadhartfU 2. 
nam 'bend': S nari(/ma{i. 

with a; U imm/moh. 
pat ‘flr’: O uapafudt AV. 1. 
p& ‘drink’: o tiopij/df 2. 
pnf ‘thrive’: O jmpufi/ai/. 
pA ; cleanse’: P dpupot (also MS.)* 
pf ‘fill’: Opiipilrj/<j7>. 
prc ‘mix’: O (and AV. 1), -dt. 

with a: S paprcdsi. 

prl ‘ please 9 ptprJ||ia((, -at 2, R pfprT/ii 8. 

with a: r pipruyasva. 
biuVi ‘know’: S bUbodhah, -atL 
bhtd ‘bend’: withi; P ilbubhofib. 
bhA ‘be’: O babhAwiU^, -At 2 R ?>ab/idfu. 
bJiT ‘bear’: P ajabftartona SJalduirat 2. 
mad/i ‘ be liberal ’: 8 niAmihafy: » mAmahanta. 

with a; r mdmaJicutfa. -antdni 2. 
mad ‘ be exhilarated P 8 mamandai. 

mw ‘r^ease’: P amufuuk/am 8: S muinuoa(i, tnumooaf, -ati 2: R 
mnmupd/ii 5 (and AV. 1), lunmofefu 2 (and AV. 2), mumu/kfam 
2 (and AV. 8). 
with a; R mttiNdcafam, -ia. 
mr ‘ crush’: S mumuraf ? 
mty ‘ wipe ’: o mdmr/l/a, 
mra ‘be gracious*: O 
yi\f ‘ join ’: t yuylijate 2. 

ran ‘ take pleasure’: P ardraf^fl^ (&lao Br.}: I rdrdn: 8 rdnfpo^, •at 2 : 

R rdrandhi 8, rdranfti. 
ric ‘ leave’: O rtrtcydw, -dt. 

with i; P artrecU 8. 
rue ‘ shine s rurueanta O rurucydlf. 
von ' win 8 vdvdnaJf. R vdvond/ti. 
vAg ‘ bellow’; with a; ^ dvdvaganta 8: n vdvapanto 8. 
with i : p avdva^dm. 


’ Perhaps a participle. 
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2 vid ' 6nd S vividat. 
viQ ‘ enter O vivi^yUh. 

with f, P riuieet-v*. 
vif ‘be actiTe': with i, P dvive^ 8. 

“orj ' twist’; O vavrjtf^^ uatTfcfam. 

Vfdh ‘grow’: ■ vdv^uMf, o xxXvrdJiithflh, 

with a.’ Q mlPfri/ir/n/a 8. i tdnfrihrmto, S txlvcillditi, x vdvfdhdiva 
4 (and part. and rdvidhite AY.), 

ypf'rain’: witno, xv(ivt 90 twi. 
fam ‘lalwur’; 

(ds ‘order*: X R 2. 

fit« ' gleam’: o ^wJtn 9, R gu^ijdhi. 

fft ‘ swell8 8, O 

cm ' hear p dritcrari; S fUfranrit; O fUfrAydi^, •dtum 2. 

»ad * sit’; O ecuaayfit AV. 1. 

ink ‘ preTail’: SadadAoA, -ot 8: O udeahydt 2, •dma 4: prec. s&aahxftlUify. 
sd, $i ' bind’: I (with nin) eifct ? 

»dd ‘ put in order’: 8aA{tthia$, -at, -atii, -<Uha; sufrlddta AV. 1. 

ary ‘ send forth’: p dsosrgraia 2: O iosrjl/dt. 

atdbh ‘prop’: with a: JJ fosfdinbhaf. 

epjdh ‘contend’: with -a; dpcupidheth&m. 

tpTf ‘touch’: 8 paepdr^at. 

*vap * sleep’: n eufupthdl}- B. 8. 
tvar ‘ sound U wisWr. 
han ‘ smite ’: 8 yooAdnaf. 

'injtire': wi& 1,1 (with md), AV. 1. 

Other forms, OKsigned to the perfect group in the Grammar, 
are now assigned otherwise : e. g. dpipnaa, vivi/aca/Ua to pres¬ 
ent stems, as also ufforfsen:, etc.: deasvajat, rlrtaiffa to the redu¬ 
plicated aorist. Forms that should i^rhaps have been added are 
from pat ‘ fly,* ape^tat, paptat^ etc. (RV. and AV.), and Ana^ from 
trp ^attain.* 

It is clear that a stem rdvtdha- was formed in RV., and the 
occurrences that may be attributed to it most easily are accord¬ 
ingly omitted in the tabulation. Similarly the forms mumdeatam, 
mvmdcata suggested a transition stem mumoco*, and are omitted: 
as are also the forms attributed to the perfect of dhd^ which have 
been already discussed, § 334. The forms attributed to the per¬ 
fects of dial, manh, and vdp^ although doubtful, are included. 

§ 411. The table of subsidiary perfect forms shews that the 
subjunctiTe, optative, and imperative moods are fairly established 
in the active voice: but the subjunctive becomes much leas com¬ 
mon in period C. In the middle all these moods are rare, and 
occurrences are hardly found after period B. 

The group of forms consisting of the pluperfect tense and its 
allied “improper subjuncrive” is remarkably small, especially if 
we compare it with the correspoq^ding aorist group. It also 
includes no less than three formations, and is equally divided 
between them, namely, those of which the forms oci^, aeikUeU^ 
and arireclt are typical. It seems still doubtful whether we have 
here the last remains of a deoadeot tense, or merely a collection 
of chance forms: and it is in favour of the latter hypothesis that 
the number of forms in C is not much less than in the earlier 
periods respectively. 
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g 412. Past tenses of the indicative. 


Refer to 

s 


A 

1 Bi 1 Bi ^ 

' * 

1 1' 

Bf 

1 

' c, 

Ic, 

1 

1 

iAV 

C 

409 

ilm])erfcct: augmented active 
forms. 

2«7 

1 1 { 

1200 844 

1 ! 

900 

22S 

1 

180 

! 688 

894 


Xmperf.: augmented middle 

andpasNivu forms..... 

Ifn}>err.: uunugmonted active 
forms.... 

53 

1 41 no 

160i' 

80 

41 

1 1 

, 200 

280 


m 

1 1 1 

! M‘114' 208l 

ll 

4 

1 1 

10 

26 

i 

Imperf.: unaugiuented mid* 

1 me and passive forms ..... 

87 

1 

46j 65 

101 i' 

11 

‘ 

^ 5 ! 

1 

17 

1 

Total. 

541 

I487i028'18861' 

277 

.188 

1 757 I 12 I 6 

410, 411 .Pluperfect: augmented forms 

14 

7 111 

18' 


4 

1 8' 

16 


“ unaugmented " 

18 

HH 

12/ 

8 



8 


1 Total. 1 

27 

' 12! Idl 

80 

12 

4 

‘ s! 

19 

401 

AoristM: augmented forms .. 

noT 

‘J82 437 

888 148 

i 79 

481 

'W8 


unaugineuted " 

19S 

110180 

240, 

12 

, 2 

19' 

88 


Total.1 

.788 872 657 

029 

156' 

1 8ll 

460' 

668 


Perceutflge of imperf. forms, i 40 - 54 68 I Ml 69, 88 


§ 413. Subsidiary perfect forms. 


Refer to 
% 


1 

|A 

. 

Bt 

B, 

B 

0, 

0, 

1 

AV 

1 

1 c 

410, 411 

Active voice: augmented 

! 










mm 

8 

i 

12 

7 

4 

i 

14 


Active voice: unaugmeuted 

1 










1 

6 

6 

H 

8 

. 


8 


Active voice: improper sub* 

1 



1 






junctive ... 

1 3 

1 


1' 

1 



1 


Active voice: improper sub* 




1 






junctive, with mfi . 

1 1 


1 


- 

** 

1 

1 


Active voice: subjunctive... 

' 58 

i 

86 

64 

7 

1 

8 

11 


“ optative...... 

; 18 

i 11 

15 

28 

10 

1 

fl 

17 


imperative.... 

1 u 


14 

6 

8 

7 

14 


All active forms. 

;iii 

i 48 

75 

116! 

88 

8 


81 


Middle voice: augmented 


[ 


1 







' 4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

8 

2 

a 

•* 

•• 

8 

0 


“ improper subj.. 

" with md 

0 

- 

*2 

0 

2 

.. 

•• 

•* 

0 

0 


Middle voice: subjunctive...| 

8 

1 

4 

6 



a 

2 



5 

1 

2 

8 




0 


** imperative ... 

f 

1 

2 

8 


..f .. 

m 


All middle forms........ 

82: 

7 

14 

21 : 

ai 


8 

‘ 


All forms. 

iwi 

50 

89 

I 8 O: 

85 

8 

22 

65 


All forms of subjunctive. 

1 



1 






optative, and imperative 

J 



' 






moods ................ ' 

108 

87 

88 

82 

4 

18 

44 
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IV. 8«eoDd«ry coDjajatlon. 

§414. InUntivw. In the * earlier lan^iago* tliere arc, accord¬ 
ing to Whitney (Eoots, etc.), 103 intensive stems not used later: 
21 aro common to all periods, and 41 appear only later. Whitney 
further slates (Grammar, §1001) that “iutcnsives in the later 
lai^nago arc extremely rare.” 

That tlie intensive formation was of importance earlier may ho 
inferred from the occurrence of intensive adjectives Q/nrli/iid/i, 
vdtiioan) and gerunds nKtrmxJl-.nt/a) : 

these are not sufticicntly numerous to bo diso-nssed here. The 
AV. has dvicticala, mnisyodA, saninutd, all with thematic u. 

§415. Of the three intensive types {d(idar,dardt(r,dttrtfl<tr) 
all are in use in KV., but the tliird shews some decline in period 
C. The inteiisives as a whole are more common in B than in 
either A or C: and this is especially the case with the middle par¬ 
ticiples. The subjunotivo mood is fairly common, the optative 
hardly found.' 

§ 416. In spite of tlie general decrease in period C, there is an 
increase iu those present ^rms which employ optionally tliemntic 
1: via. the singular of the indicative* and imperative, and the sec¬ 
ond and third persons singular of the imperfect: whilst tlio middle 
forms with -ya suffix die out. This increase is common to all the 
-i forms, except those of the pluperfect, as is shewn in the table 
in § 410. In porio<l A more tbaii half tlic -1 forms belong to the 
two verbs ^rdu7nu'.‘ and tliis formation maybe com¬ 

pared with the feminine adjectives in -ol from ~u stems. Tiiough 
never of im}>ortance, it served a useful pnr|K>sc in providing an 
imperfect for aa *be', which is however rarely found before the 
period C. It may however have existed sooner, for only the tlnrd 
pi. daan is used at all freelj iu RV., and the few occurrences of 
the earlier form dh are also in late hymns of the KV. Whilst 
therefore thematic i is to be recognized as a growing formation, 
it may well have existed in the earliest period side by side with 
the elements -t, -cAo, and the element -ya as nsed with intensives. 

§ 417. The forms containing thematic -» are : 6 AV. 

7, -«» 1 AV. 1, -'Ui 2, -Kt* 4 AV. 2, Atana 2: dirav%h AV. 1, 

14 AV. 12, ’ita, -'Uana 8 : daVt, dtU 46 AV. 26 : dn~U 2, amlsi, 
tavUi, avamU: jd/iaolfni 11 AV. 12, -Ui 6 AV. 1, -U« AV. 1, 
{^johaoU 5 : et}Ka{.imi 2, -Ui 1 AV. 1: carcarUi AV. 1; darda^ 
rimi, -Ui.* dodhaviti: ndmnamUi: ndnavUi: tarlarUi, -UAaA.- 
pdpMUi: jdrbhitr'Ui: hobhoxTUi: yaihyamUi :* dyoyaxTU: rdra- 
JUi AV. 1 : rdrapUi: rdravUi 5, droravit 3: Idlaf^i AV. I : 
doilvacU: vavaditi 1 AV. 1 , -Uu AV. 1: sosav'Ui: jangKan\hi 
AV. 1, tafatanihi AV. I; dsMa 7 AV. 9; ^drltoh, auhdvUu-, 
atdriiave AV. 2, hdtltaoa: in all, RV. 143, AV. 82 : besides the 
pluperfect forms enumerated above, g 410, viz. RV. 10. 


’See Table, §418. 


* Once also 2 do. tartaritliab. 
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§ 418. Tabic of the intcnsives. 



Active forms: pariicipleH .1 56 30> 88 07M3 6 14 I 82 

' “ suiijiinctivo. 18 2, 18 16! 8 8 4 1 9 

“ pretamt without {.. I 12, 2 12 14 71 7' 5 ' 19 

i “ with!. 14 « 18 24|i 91 2 22 88 

w.,.. , other forma.H 18 6 11 16 li ij 6 8 

:Mid(lle foruiN: with-sru.' 9 8 8. 10 2 2 

I " other pnrticiplce...;, 18114 35' 89 9 6! 8 28 

“ Other forms.'( 18! 9 10 19ll ..Il l 


_!_^ intensive for ms '158 80 135 2041' 40 35 62 '187 

§ 419. Table of forms with thematic I 



§ 420. OMlderatives. 'Whitnoy notes 48 desideratires a« used 
in the earlier language, to whioh 1m- should probablv be added : 
and 44 as used in all periods. Of these 03 stems Rv. uses only 
42, of 'which only 18 are used in AV., besides 11 others used 
there for the fiint lime. There are therefore about 40 now stems 
in the later books of the * earlier language*, besides 30 first used 
in the later language. That the formation is old is shewn by its 
appearing also in adjectives, as Ctfm^ukstini: but it is clear that its 
application to new stems was in vigorous progress in later times. 

§421. In RV. we And about six desidcratives established, 
via. lyaJisa-^ Ua~, mimiksa^, vivUsa-i */iksa-, sUasa-. In several of 
these a desiderative meaning is liardly perceptible. Almost all 
the examples we have of the subjunctive, optative, and imper¬ 
ative moods, and of the middle voice arc from the verbs gust 
named : almost all other forms are of the present and imperfect 
(and with the latter the nnaugmented imperfect and improper 
subjunctive) and of the participles of the active voice. Perfects 
are formed only from in'imik^a- and Ua-. The desiderative 
adjectives in •#«< are few but increasing in number.* 

> See Table, §428. 
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It appears therefore that a distinct desiderative meaning was 
first cmplovcd only in certain prominent parte of the verb-sys¬ 
tem : and that as this use became more fnlly 1 ‘ccogniecd, most of 
the earlier verbs of similar form, in which a desiderative meaning 
was at most slight, perished : fih»a (the only verb of this class 
which remained to classical times) was no doubt ])rescrved by the 
disguised form of its rednplioation, which enabled it to pass mus¬ 
ter as a distinct formation. The decay of sUuaUf in which the 
secondary meaning is pronounced, seems less ox[>Hcablc. 

^ 422. Poturs. Tlio future in •«»/(#, •ist/a appears to be cog¬ 
nate to the desidcratives both in form .and meaning.' As is the 
case with the intensivos and desidcratives, a large proportion of 
the forms aia: partici]>les. It is an incre.asiug formation, hut even 
in the AV. is still rai'e. That it was originally a secondary forma¬ 
tion appears from its possessing in KV. an augmented tense, o.g. 
db/tarisf/aty and a subjunctive, e.g. karist/dA. As a tense, the 
futnre does not exist* before period C. 

§ 42S. The Caiuatlv* conjugation or tenth verb-class is fnlly 
established in all parte of the KV. Middle and subjunctive 
foims are fairly fremicnl: but the perfect is wanting, and tlio 
optative and the middle participle arc very rare. The only opta¬ 
tives noticed are dUii/emn {•&) ii. 2. 10, iv. 30. 0, dhdrai/ehxy. 4. 
8, marjayenw. iv. 4. 8, mdnai/et AV., vetrayet AV., eprhuyet i. 41. 
9: and the only middle participles kCimAyamitua (AV.) makd- 
yamdnrf, ytildyumdnOy xiardhdyammOy each occurring onoc. 
Several verbs use the middle indicative forms side by side with 
the active nai‘tioi)>Ios. There Is .a ]>asHive participle in -f^o. 

g 424. This class is closely connected with tiie -a and -;/a 
elaases of verbs, and witli the denominatives. That the sutfix 
-aya had not originally any cans.itive moaning may be infoirod 
from its frequent occurrence with middle endings, and from its 
meaning often coiuciding with that of the sin^do verb. The 
large increase in occurrences found in A and 1> seems due to 
causatives proper, bnt it is not always easy to distinguish these 
from the verbs whicli have causative form only. The following 
list is merely tentative : 

Verbs in -dya without distinctive causative meaning: dmdya, 
dodva, Irdya, kumdya^ Aflrfdyo, kfpdya, g^rdJtAya, 

grhhdya, ghdruya (AV.), ghotdya^ coddya^ cnaddya, chdddya^ 
chanddya, janibhdyay tanedya, tdrdya (AV.), turdya^ danedya, 
darndyOy dambhdyay dlmndya^ dhurdyOy d/idvdya, patdya, pan- 
dya^ puddya (A\.),pxmiya (AV.), barhdya^ mdddyOy tnaddya 
(AV.), mandaya, marjdya, mrddya, maredya^ ydtdya, y&mdya, 
yavdyUi ydodya, yoydya, roAAdya, riedyOy ruedya, rddya, v&r- 
dya, vdjdya, varjdya (Av.), vardhdya, ydtdya (AV.), parndya 
(AV.), ^ndhdya, fobhdya (AV.b pnoMdya, gra(?idya, eaddya, 
sdrdya, etandya^ epd^dya^ ipxhdya^ ephdrjdya^ eyaiwdya, evad- 
dya, evandycL, Boardya (AV.), Adrdya.* 


* E.g. avirndt, sanifya, -dt, here considered after Whitney as futuree, 
are treated by Qrassmann as desideratives. 

* See Table, §423. 
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§ 435. Causatives with the element p are found in the present 
and aorist: the formation' belong to period C. 

§ 426. DenominativM. These forms shew a marked dtmination 
in period C, wliicb however does not affect those verbs in which 
«/ is preceded by a long vowel (d « H). The tendency to lengthen 
the thematic vowel is parallel to that ol>8ervcd in the subjunctive. 
The participles are in proportion very common in A and B, but 
fall off' considerably in C. 

In the table of denominatives are included the stems ffOpdyd-y 
pdtf/a-, and hari/ii- ‘shine yellow*, and the form bhisiVui. 

§ 427. Closely connected with the denominative verbs are a 
group of adjectivcM in -yti, and of substantives in •yd These too 
are less frequent' in period C. 


§ 426. Table of Desideralives, Fiitui'es, Causatives, and De¬ 
nominatives. 


Refer 


A 

Bi 

B. 

B 

Cl 

Cg 

AV 

C 

toS 


1 








421 

Desiderativee: 




H 






Stem twtkifu v. n . 

i 11 


8 

H 


_ 

1 

1 


•* fyl V. B. U.. 

18 

1 T 

7 

mn 

2 


2 

4 



1 8 

1 8 

6 

9 




0 


'* vlwlso'v.. 

' 8S 

' 9 

18 

21 

1 

1 

1 

8 


•* V. +.. 

24 

18 

15 

26 

7 

4 

10 

21 


“ ii>dsa V. B. 

mi 

fl 

5 

11 

1 

a 

a 

6 


Other stems . 

, 81 

11 

86 

47 

7 

16 

44 

66 


All forms... 

tl89l! 58 

81 

187 

18 

28 

61 

101 


Active voice: 

1 



( 






pres, ind., etc., of verbs named 

' 60 

82 

18 

«■; 

6 

6 

9 

21 


•' “ other verba. 

85 

; 91 2S 

811 

s 

18 

81 

49 


subjunctive,*' of verb*Dame<l 

81 

15 

20 

8» 

8 

— 

6 

9 


*• ** other verbs. 

1 

. 

4 

4 ; 



5 

5 


Middle voice: verbs named. 

I 17^! 5 

10 

lol 

2 

i 

8 

S 


“ other verbs . 

; 6 

8 

10 

121 

8 

8 

8 

12 

431 

Adjectives in -sk.. 

,8 

7 

0 

18 

1 

1 

181 14 

433 

Futures: finite in -sifa . 

1 0 



0 

8 


10 

19 


'* -t^a . 

i 6 

2 

6 

7 

5 


88 

43 


" participles in 'Sya . 

1 8 

1 

8 

4‘ 


a 

7 

10 


■ina . 

1 4 

2 

5 

7 

8 

2 

8 

12 

All forms . 

> 13 

5 

18 

16 

10 

5 

69 

84 


•SeeTable. §426. 
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438 Causatives in . 

434 Other verbs “ . 

436 ICausatives with p (present, eto.) 

“ " (nonst). 

1177, 
210, 
^ 8 
1 

:d01 

127 183310 
101 171 373 
4 o; 18 

1 ..1 1 

80 

40 

7 

1 

OO 361460 
80 208 390 
4 40 6! 
10 8 

1 All causative forms. 

338808 600 

03107 006 806 

436 Denoniinativos: 

1 Stems in -oya, 'iy<i, -mjw, -cya . 

“ -iiya, Aya,-Hiia . 

“ 'ttyn . 

Other stems . 

' 61 
' 78 
, 68 
■70 

, 

34 80 08 
41 66 100 
SH 87 06 
34 40 88 

0 

IK 

K 

0 18 88 
0 68 80 
4 21 34 
4 36 87 

1 All forms . 

Ji8‘l27 100817 

44 

3:) 117184 


m 

ttal 



16! 71,110 
8 40' 74 

437 1 Adjectives In .; 

Substantives in .: 

187,1 66 73 138; 
80 : 16 19. 84{ 

11 

2 

8 46 60 
li 12| 16 


g 429. Tabic ahcwing tbo general history of tlic verb. 


Refer to 

g 


A 

6 

C 

D 

E 

(trebled) 

870 

Present indicative (active and mid* 








2578 

2602 


3648 

3818 

898 

Present subjunctive (a forms) (ao* 

( 






tiveand middle). 

268 

346 

864 

30 


394 

Present optative (active and middle) 

944 

176 

389 

828 

830 

871, 872 

Passive (except the aorist).. 

168 


424 

888 

876 

411 

Moods of the perfect. 

108 

El 

wn 



411 

Pluperfect . 

87 

m 

19 



407 

Aorists. 

mi 

1811 


126 

Ill 

409 

Imperfect. 

641 

1865 

1216 

fE3 

744 

416 

Intensive. 

168 

gTTl 

137 

21 

16 

421 

DesideratSve... 

189 

187 

101 

29 

24 

432 

Future ‘into) . 

18 

18 

84 

126 


428.424 

Causative (including all verbs in 







•dya) . 

887 

683 

746 

Eml 

697 

436 

Causative with pfezclndingaoilsts) 

8 

18 

51 

69 

12 

426 


278 

817 

184 

66 


LMiSifUl 

1RT1 nTf* CTvHBHHHHIIHlIBBHHH 1 

■TiTil 

854 

165 

21 


862. 808 

Abeolutive... 

27 

88 

388 

830 

1608 


All forms tabulated. 

7440 

8279 

8763'6186 

7167 
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CHAPTER VI. KUMEIIALS, PRONOUNS, ADVERBS, AND 
PARTICLES. 430-459. 

§ 4.30. ThoKe {>art8 of 8pcoch, n1thoii{;h they belonp: to vocabu¬ 
lary, have affinity to the flcxional ]iart of the langnnge, for tlieir 
nso 18 of a form.al character, and largely in(le])en(fent of the sub¬ 
ject-matter of any particular book. It Hccros therefore right to 
treat of them, aa is usual, as a part of Grawmar. 


A. Niuneruls and ProDoani. 

§431. The only numeral that calls for attention is for 
which see § 206. 

§ 432. We have already noticed 277) the great increase in 
the use of the pronoun of the first person singular in the hater 
Vedic porio<ls: and have attributed it to the increasingly personal 
chai'acter of the hymns, and to the introduction of dramatic 
episodes. But even in the AV. the pronoun of tho second person 
is moro common.* 

g 433. Of the demonstrative prononne, tyd is early : ttdd 
is late in most of its forms. For the nom. sing, esu, estiA see 
above § 281: the nom. acc. dual m. ei/t, n. nom. aoc. pi. m. stS, 
etdUf neut. etd, etdni, may also have been established early: the 
remaining maso. and neuter forms and the whole of the feminine, 
appear to be late. Late are also ena and adds* *: tva * any * 
belongs to B.. 

§ 434. jSdrva, with the meaning *alP is late, and may be 
included here : as also ba/i€t ‘ much * with its compounds. 

§ 435. The derived forms katard^ katamd are late : still more 
so yatard^ yatamdy and Uara: any<^arddoea not occur. 

8 430. Comparatives and superlatives of prepositions are mark¬ 
edly more common in the later periods: dpara and upamd alone 
seem proper to the earlier time: drUara dntama may be added, if 
the derivative antdrikjtOy which is more common late, is put out 
of account: vitardm belongs to B, and C,. 


< See Table, §487. 


* But see above § 284. 
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§ 437. Tabic of prononna. 
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484 

485 


486 


aMm sinfirular'. 
ttxlm “ 


fW.V 

et(ta: nom. acc. m. n. (lual anu 

plural.. 

acc. mnec. etihn . 

u. a. neut. etiid (includ¬ 
ing adverb) .. 

other forms mnso. and 

neut... 

feminine forms. 

ena . 

addM(asai, amu- etc.) ... 

tva 'any'. 

sdrtia 'all*.. 

baAi * much’..... 

katard, katamd .. 

I^ord, pafamd. 

^wra, upamtl . 

dohara, adhanul . 

dntara, untatna .. 

anUMkfa .. 

dpara, npamd. 

<mzra, avamd . 

iUttira, Httami . 

[paramd. 

{jxtrdfordm. 

\praUtrtim . 

Iprat/MAui. 

vifarrim.-. 

soditarrtm. 


B. Oase-forms used as adverbs. 

§ 438. There is no definite line to be drawn between idiomatic 
uses of case-forms, and adverbs. In order to avoid questions of 
criticism, those words will be hero treated as adverbs which are 
so recorded in the respective indices verborum*. 

§ 439. Accusatives as adverbs. Several adverbs retain the pro¬ 
nominal ending ^d: of these kdd is peculiar to KV.: of its cor¬ 
relatives, kdm is stable, kam perhaps declining: td, kavid^ cid^ 
mddareall declining*: but is increasing in importance, as 
are cid and nkd. 

Many adverbs resemble the aocusattvo neuter in-i4-uA.’ 
with them may be grouped those in -ar, -ur. Of these avd^ mUhdh, 
pvdh, miiAurj sasvdr shew no important change: add/if adAd/i, 


’ Ahdm is not included in the tabulated groups iu the Introduction, 
for the reasons given in ^ 483. • 

* To this a few exceptions are made: e. g. diirdm, d&rdt are 

treated as adverbs. 

* The expanded form sunidd is rather later than anuld. 
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P<xrdh and pt'mar are more common late : dvih is proper to B, 
and bah'ih fii-st occurs in AV. 

Tlierc are several adverbs in -am: tiii/am ‘quickly* is earlj*, as 
is also nUnam * now,* which goes almost entirely oat of nsc in 
AV., but reappears as an assevorattve particlo in the Bruhmanas: 
durum * to a distance * sai/dm * at evening ’ are late. Others are 
of less importance. 

Atms/tk' and the rare iit/tatdk ai*e early: so too ydhak: pfthak 
is late. 

Whether forms in belong hero is more than doubtful. 
dkUn, ndki)n^ niAklm are found occasionally in A and B : iin and 
#*m are both’ most common in B: occurs onlyoncc (in C,). 

For words in ’Anon see below § 450.* * 

g 440. Injtrumentals m adverb*. Amongst forms in •<! wo have 
the old words tnidnCi^ sued, as well as f/x’tJuiy which remains in use. 
In doUA^ huhiitd wc seem to have the beginnings of a new forma* 
tioo in -td: these words, however, die out. Of many words 
referring to time and place purA occurs evenly in all periods, the 
rest shew more or less growth. From the adjectives of direction 
we find uccA^ nteA, pa^cA, prCicA- ohicfiy in B: uccai/i, nlca/A, 
parAcaM} almost exclusively in C : with the latter group mav be 
classified the isolated forms pdnnih (viii. 45. 11 ; 60. 3) pan<i%aih 
(viii. 80. 3 buy Further wo have a group of words denoting 
sounds, of which kikirA is the most distinctive and avAhu (if it is 
rightly grouped with the others) the most frequent: these lielong 
to period C. 

Many of the forms included above (8 146) amongst 'homopho- 
nous instrumentals * may equally well be considered as adverbs. 

The forms etiA, ayA may be considered as transition forms to 
the fuller instrumental endings: they have been disenssed above, 
§ 284. Adverbs in ’Cna are not found in the Vedio period: there 
are a few in -ayd* which die out. Nor do the parallel feminine 
forms in 'tyd, ^uyd attain importance at any time.' 

bist of words: (i.) ind.' (a) adverbs of manner: yukd 53 
AV. 13,rmdnd 60 AV. l,vm/t AV. 1 (?), idea 86 ; dvitA 29. bdhdtd 
(?) 2: (b) of place ctmA 13 (including compounds) AV. 16, antard 
8 (including compounds) AV. 20, apCtkA, pdrn 68 AV. 107; (c) of 
time anA 6, sand 4 (including compound) AV. 2, diud 25 AV. 15, 
ndnd 17 AV. 5, purd (with compounds, but not including 
purdnd, etc.) 69 AV. 80 ; weed 15 AV. 1 , nied 7 AV. 1, papaA 8 
AV. 3, priicd- 4: (d) of sounds kikird 2, ciped 1, marnaqA A V. 1, 
wdlid and compounds 28AV. 75. (ii.) in uccaiA 1 AV. 5, 

nicaih AV. 7, pardcaih 6 AV. 6, prdeath, pdnaih 2, paaiakaVu 
(iii.) in -ayd: adatrayd, dsayA 2 ,rtayA^ kdyd 3, kuhayA^naJe- 
tayd^ svapnayd AV. 1. (iv.) in -iyd, -yd: urviyd 23 AV. 2, 
tmdnyd 2, vipvyd. (v.) in -uyd: see Lanman, p. 408,'and § 181 sup. 


‘ Once sdnujtdfe. 

* The uses of these words as pronouns (acc. to Orassmann) are 
included in the Table. 

* See Table, § 444. 

‘ Some of these may be homophonous instrumentals from stems in -oyA. 
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S 441. Ablatives as adverbs. Tliese are found onl^' with the 
enaincs -ut, 4M, the latter being added to stems ending in -c, to 
adverbs in ^s, or to ablative forms in -dA The analy.sis of pafcA’ 
t&t is uncertain. The adverbs in -d/', -ktilt from adjectives 
sigiiifying direction, arc inoi-e common late. 

List or words : (i.) in -at (of dii*eotioii); aiUiariH 7 AV. 10, 
apaktUy nUanlt 3 AV. 12, pufciU 17 AV. 22. (ii.) others of place 

in at: amtU 2 , dnU Ifi AV. 10 , dsdt 2 , 18 AV. 4, »(miU 21 . 

(iii.) in -xtat (of direction): ful/uhiut, tintUt/'U 3, ifpttrispit 1 AV. 
2 , p/mfuttlt 6 AV. 10, purustut 30 AV. 23. (iv.) in ’ktat (of 

direction): a/u7kiat, iUlttktat 4, pyakidt. (v.) papciUfU4. (vi.) 
in ad/ujrtUtat, artlUHt 3, ufUtratuiC 2, puriiktitUU. (vii.) 

from prononns : ill 113 AV. 18, ttU 2, t/t1t 4 AV. I.‘ 

§ 443. AWydA, perhaps a genitive form, is more uummon* in 
A and B : but also classical. 

g 443. Locatives as adverbs are not easily to be dislingiiUhed 
from the corresponding case-forms: ari and drtri on tlie one 
band, rli on the other, will illustrate this formation. As loc. pi, 
maksA may perhaps be reckoned ; it is a very early word from 
which an u stem has been formed:' see above, g 207. 

§ 444. Table of case-forms used as adverbs. 
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> See Table, § 441 
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dvitn, Mhfita . 

onid. (xnfard, 


uccn. ulcA,pufcA,pr&cA 


kiktra, etc. 

words in -ova . 

urviyA, tmunyH, vfcvyd 


O. Adverbs with toffizes other than those of the cases. 

§ 445. This is the most important class of adverbs. The 
words will be discussed in the order adopted in Whitney’s 
Grammar. 

& 446. The ending -tah is added (i.) to pronouns^ and to nouns 
and adjectives so as to indicate generally direotion; (ii^ to the 
names of parts of the body; Hii.) to other nouns. The first class 
is the most important: iUeui, dntiiah and vij?vdta/i alone are 
early, all other words are more common late. The second class 
is found in period G : the third is everywhere rare. 

List of words : (i.) agratdh 1 AV. 2, dtah 50 AV. 6, anlatdh 
AV. 1, dntitcdj 6, anj/dtah 1 AV. 2, apuktd/i AV. ], am'Cttah 9 
AV. 9, abhUah 25 AV. 9, avdrdlahy itdh 28 AV. 71, uttaratdh 
AV. 2, udakuik AV. 2, ub?iaydtak 2, kdtah 11 AV. 14, carama- 
tdh AV. 1 , tdtah 22 AV. 46, daksiiiatdh 7 AV. 7, dUraidh AV. 

paAtaJt AV. 1, prCiktdfi kSf, 1, madhyatdh 3 AV. 11, ydtah 


* Sadydb, being in use in classical Sanskrit, is not included in the 
groups of the Introduction. 


Genitive as adverb : sadytilp .j 
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24AV. 15, vii?r>dtah AY. 22, eamUndUt}^ earviiUih 2AV. 14, 
$avyal6h: in all, itV. 262, AV. 238. (li.) iieyatiih AV. 2, kftr^ 
natdh AV. '\,patUt1typatt<itdh AV. \,p(iUvidhy mukfiaidh 1 AV. 
i, Qlreaidh 1 AV, 2, hrltdh: in all. liV. 5, AV. 7. (iiL) abht- 
paUihy itutuh, rbhuUUj, jyeeihatuh AV. 1, bluuJraUth Av. 1, mat’ 
Uih AV, manyxUuh aV. 1, maryntdh, samudraUih AV. 1, 
aindhxUdh AV. 1: in all, RV, 4, AV. 0. The whole mimhcr of 
occurreocefl in therefore in RV. 271, In AV. 251.' 

§ 447. The cinling -tra, -trtX is cslabUsluMl in RV. in tUnt, 
ytUrn. Tlic only other words used with any frequency arc tdim, 
and anydti'ff/ nil arc inoiv common late. On the other hand 
•ird is a decaying ending, and especially so in the wor<l autrii and 
its compounds. 

List of words : (i.) dtra 110 AV. 35, anyutra 3 AV. 13, am'd* 
tra AV. 4, ubhaydtra, tdtra 23 AV. 40, ydtm 123 AV. 61, nip- 
vdtra. (ii.) akdtril, aamaird 8, kutrd 3, dakainalnt, devatrA 22 
AV. 2, jydkatrA 2, purutni 28 AV. 2, puruaatrA 2, bahtUrdy 
martyatrA 6, ^ai/utrd 2, satrd (with its compounds) 54 AV. 2.' 

^ 446. Of adverbs in 'ha with local meaning ihd shews a 
decided increase in C: k&hOy ntpcd/ia shew little change. Of 
other adverbs in *Aa, aahA shows a great increase.* 

§ 440. The only adverb in 'tJia is dtha: this is rightly 
described by Grassmann as late : in period C it is usually accora* 
panied by t/. Of other o^lvcrhs in ’thd, itthdy kftthAy yatnd (nnac* 
oented), and vfthd are early : but rtathiiy tathCt, and ydthd are 
more common late: the words loss often used anydlhCt, imdfAd, 
nrdhtidUidy eodihd, ndmdthUy p&rodt/idy pratndt/tUy vipvdt/ul 
hardly occur after B. The formation in -t/td nmet therefore be 
regarded as on the whole decadent.* 

^ 450. Adverbs of time in 'dd are irregular: idd addd belong 
to period A : kadd yadd to all periods: tadd aaraadd ai^o found 
in AV. only, replacing the two early words. Sddam is used in 
all the Vedic periods. 

Forms in -anlm (iddnlniy (addnimy vipvaddnlm) are late. 

Of forms in -rhi kdrhi occurs 6 times in RV., of which three 
are in A: but tdrhi only in 0, and AV., whilst other adverbs are 
later than AV. 

Yddi *if * is more common in 0, probably for reasons of idiom.' 

§ 451. Of adverbs in -dhd none are very common; they 
are found in all periods, ddha {adhd) is a decaying form : bat 
more especially' so in its use with other particles, which is not 
found after period B. addhd *in truth* is found in all periods.' 

§ 452. Adverbs in ’pdh are much more common in 0 than 
earlier.* 

S 458. The suffix 'Vdt Mike’ is not peculiar to Vedic Sanskrit 
(\Vhitney, Gr. § 1107): but within the Veda it is most-common* 
in A. 

§ 454. Table of adverbs with suffixes other than those of the 
cases. 


•SeeOable, §454. 
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D. Particles withoot aaffijc. 

§ 455. 8d xs an independent word is fairly common in period 
A, then rapidly becomes rarer. 

g 456. Asseveralive particles arc particnlarly common in the 
earliest parts of the Kiffveda: to the early words already dis¬ 
cussed, viz. ddha, itt/ul, id, dtfiiii may now he added ffha, tH, ania. 
On the other hand au{fu occurs in all parts, A/to more often late : 
bat these latter words are comparatively iiniinportaut. In all 
periods //, /d are very oommun.' 

g 457. Eli used in comparisons is extremely common in A 
and B,, much rarer in B,: in C it almost disap)»cars. In classical 
Sanskrit it is wanting: in later books it again comes into use ’ *. 
Its correlative iva is common in all periods': bnt tlie words va, 
va'i, evu, ett(f)n are all late. Jii is also muoli more common in the 
later hymns. 

§ 458. Of words used as prepositions also the most noticeable 
are de/ta, which is early, and ajn which is mere common late. 
The latter in classical Sanskrit is chiefly used os a conjnnction, 
though this is seldom the case in RV. or AV. 


§ 459. Table of particles without suffix. 
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* See Table, § 459. 

* B5htliDgk. WOrtertmeh sub voce. The attempt to connect nd'like’ 
with nd ' not’ is quite contrary to all probabilities: but there seem to 
be traces of an asaeveratire particle nd 'truly,' which is closely con> 
nected with nd ‘ like.' If we compare a greedy hoy to a pig we do not 
say " no, be is not (exactly) a pig, but " yee he ie a pig.” 

* A complete list of occurrences does not seem to be available. 
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rOXCLUSION. 

§ 400. In tlio preceding pages tlie attempt has been made to 
give by tlie aid of figures a fairly complete picture of the changes 
in Sanskrit phonology and aceidciKu: which can be traced in the 
Vcdic ))eriud, and thus to indicate the lines upon which an bistor* 
ical Vcdic Grammar may some day be written. It remains to 
consider whether the piotnre thus drawn is consistent with his* 
torical jirobability, and tends to confirm the theory of literary 
epochs m tlie Vetla upon which it depends : and fniiilier what the 
principal features of the picture itself are. 

§ 401. To the evidence summariKcd m ^ 41, which is bn.'iod 
upon the number of occim'cnccs of the moat important ‘early* 
and Mate variations/ it is now desirable to add the further evi¬ 
dence which may be l)ase<1 upon the number of variations alone, 
and to extend their delinilion so os to include changes of a much 
more gradual kind. The amount of matter iu AU is about double 
that in 0: and if a variation occurs 20 times iu AB, or 10 times 
in C, and in either case half as often again as the amount of mat¬ 
ter accounts for, wc have so far a reasonable presumption that 
the variation is historically ‘early* or ‘late.* For this purpose, 
then, let ‘early variations* be those which occur at least 20 times 
in AB, being 3 times as often as in C : and ‘late variations* 
those whicli occur at least 10 times in C, being three-fourths as 
often as in AB. 

§ 402. This wider doHnilion frees us from the objection urged 
to our former argument, that a late poem may have been declced 
out by the repeated iiitro<luction of metrical and fonnal archaisms, 
so as to appear at fli'st glance of a much earlier date. For unless 
this artifice approached the standard of liigh scholarly ai‘t, it 
would be at once detected by disregarding the number of occur¬ 
rences, and considering only if early variations numerous in kind 
are present, and (still more particularlv) if late vanations are 
absent. 'I*his test should accordingly bo applied to the main 
presupposition of this article, namely, that the hymns inulnded 
in A are on the whole earlier than those included in 3. 

6 463. It may, however, be urged that wc now run an opposite 
risic, and that by our new and more lax definition there will bo 
included a number of so-called variations that are based upon a 
few occurrences really attributable to chance: and that therefoi’e 
each ‘ variation ’ should be examined on its own individual merits, 
and in accordance with established literary canons. Such a scru¬ 
tiny I believe not to be practicable or desirable for the present 
purpose: first because it is in a very high degree improbable 
that chance will at all materially affect the relative value of the 
respective figures, it being of the disposition of that deity to dis- 
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! Early 

1 Late 

More common in A 

106 

1 83 

Equallr common.. 

1 106 

! 65 

More common in B 

46 

1 146 


257 

1 2.88 


tribute favours impartially to both sides ; but principally because 
the literary canons appealed to are in the main the prepossessions 
of each individual writer, and arc far more likely to mislead than 
to aid. But tliough in this i^cspcct I look upon the detailed 
‘weighing’ of evidence as a mistake, anv one who makes the 
experiment will soon convince himself that it will not affect 
appreciably the results, always provided that the whole range of 
evidence is not unduly narrowed. 

404. In the tables included in this article, about 000 distinct 
variations are oxamine<l numerically, and it seems unlikely tliat 
any great nuinl>er have been neglected. Of those, a57 satisfy 
our ]>rescnt definition of ‘early variations,’ and 288 have the 
same title to he considered late. Each variation may be consid¬ 
ered to be more prevalent in A or in B if it has in either period 
a greater number of occurrences by one-fourth than in the other. 

By this test the variations are 
distributed os shown at the side. 
The ‘early variations’ prevalent 
in A are twice os many as in B; 
but * late variations ’ are only one- 
fiftli as many. If therefore there 
is artifice in the apparently early 
character of A, it extends not 
only to the introduction of some 
scores of archaisms, but also to the careful exclusion of from fifty 
to one hundred ncoterisms: although the resjiectivo archaisms 
and neotorisms arc to a large extent such .is could only have been 
recognised by careful study. 

§ 405. But these figures are not given only as evidence, but also 
to shew the proportion between the main current of ohango and the 
eddies. For it appears that whilst H and C agree as to 203 varia¬ 
tions, yet A and C agree in as many as 78: whilst in 100 neither 
A nor B is appreciably nearer to C. In other words, of every 
100 changes taxing place from B to C, we find 62 only progress¬ 
ing between A and B, whilst in 16 oases the change is then in 
the opposite direction. This 16 per cent, represents, it would 
seem, the failures of literary development: changes or variations 
which attained at one time to considerable vogue, but were yet 
destined to disappear or bo reversed in the succeeding epoch. 
Similarly 62 per cent, represents the proportion of progressive 
change: and the remainder (.32 per cent.) the new creations of 
the later period. But many variations, though not destined to 
survive, are in themselves of great beauty and impoilianoe, and 
as such are discussed in the body of this article : such are the 
instr. pi. in -sdAiA, the unaugmented past tenses, the Ist pers. pi. 
ending in •masi, and the use of the verbal infixes -«d, -n^ •««. 
I fail however to observe any general characteristic which would 
be a reason for ascribing to the hymns of any intermediate period 
a special dialectic or literary character. 
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§ 466. I would now return to consider the main stream of 
change, and call attention to one or two of the most important 
cuiTents of which it is composed. The first may be named 

Syllabic contraction”: it baa been generally recognised, and 
has now been shewn to mark more particularly the first period of 
the Rigveda. Its cfTect is to coinbino two S 3 d)ables in one, either 
by contraction of consecutive vowels or by coiisonantiration of 
the elements which may bo variously written, fi.) irj, uti, a?', on, 
(ii.) uo, fr, nn, (iii.) turn; the consonantal resultants being 
y « r M resjiectively. 

This in-ocess, though gonornl. proceeds more rapidly after a light syl- 
lahU', and thus suggests tho genurnlisation that n heavy syllable is fol- 
luwe<l by a syllabic clomont: and in tliis way original y v come not 
rarely to be vocaUaeil. By ' resolution’ of a vowel or semi-vowel we 
understand genomlly the critical process by which the earlier forms 
ore restored to thn text: but * resolution' occurs also from time to time 
in a historical sense, from causes such os tliat just described. 

§ 467. Not less striking is the process which may be described 
as “ Flexional expaosion,” which is due to efforts (which in the 
main I take to be conscious) to introduce distinctness into flex¬ 
ional elements originally slight in bulk and of multiple connota¬ 
tion. “ Flexional expanlion ” is at work on a grand scale in 
period B, and even in C is still a very strong force : its differen¬ 
tiating value appears strikingly in tho development of an original 
-d final into such various forms as -au, -ayd. Instances 

of flexional expansion are found on almost every pa^ of this arti¬ 
cle : but the following suggestions may bo referred to as being 
more novel than others, ana with all reserves as to each particu¬ 
lar case: 

-d dual to -A, g 149. 

•aUy instr. pi. to g 166. 

‘Vai fern. dat. to •dyat, g 163. 

-id instr. B. to -ind, g 180. 

-{, -I instr. 8. to -td, g 181. 

nom. v. pi. to •aya)^, § 184. 

-os inst. s. to -osd, g 345. 

-an loc. 8. to -ani, g 349. 

>d, -a pi. an- stems to -dni, § 200. 
tvi loc. to iwiyU § 274. 

•t&t suffix to -Mff. g 269. 

§ 468. “ Flexional expansionoften comes into conflict with 

“ syllabic contraction ”: it proves the stronger force, and holds 
its ground by the aid of infixes, such as y rn. sthus the instr. s. 
-id oecomes in most oases -wd not -yd. The principle seems to 
run mad in such forms as pafcdtdt, pardkdu&t in period G; and 
the geo. pi. in -dnaam seems to be a similar wild growth in pre- 
Vedic times. 

§ 466. The process of class-formation, otherwise described as 
Hransition* or ‘false analogy,’ has been fnlly recognised bv pre¬ 
vious writers, and needs to ue deflned rather than illastratedL In 
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•mal}. 1 pi. to -maai, g 817. 

-tha, -ta to -thana, -rana, g 816. 

*e, -88, -fe subj. to -at, -#at, -tef, 
gg 820. 821. 

-8, -f subj. to -8it -H, g 821. 

-d 1. 8. sine. pf. to -an, § 881. 
infixes added: 

•a subjunctive, g 892. 

-{tbematio, g 416. 

-p causative, § 425. 
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the noun-system it serves in the Vcdic period to strengthen dis¬ 
tinctions of gender, such as those between stems in -a, -i, -v (mosc. 
nent), and -d, -til, -fi (fern.). In Uie verb-system it developes 
from almost colourless sufKxes the -< future, the passives, and all 
vancties of secondary conjugation. 

li 470. The assimilation of foreign clcnionts appears cliicily in 
the growth of tho letter I, and of the lingual series generally.* 
g 471. Finally, it may not be altogether Rupci-HiiouH to advert 
to tlio spread of tho instrumental case and tho )>a.s.sivc voice, and 
the moroid emphasis with wliioli the pronoun of the Hrsi person 
is reiterated in the latest hymns. 


§ 472. Citations prom tub Kigvkda 
(chiefly in respect of metre.) 

The references axe to the sections. 


RV. i. 

§ 

8. 8 

817 

0. i 

826 

14. 8 

184 

80. 8 

89 

85. 8 

86 

87. 14 

883 

86. 2 

78 

43. 6 

89 

60. 6. 6 

169 

18 

276 

64. 11 

168 

68. 8 

60 

0 

144(c) 

61. 0 

208 

14 

68 

68. 6 

mg), 154 

64. 16 

60 

08. 1 

881 

70. 8 

166 

71. 8 

217 

8 

159 

8 

888 

0 

69 

77. 1 

144(d) 

2 

70, 148(0) 

8 

69, 143(70 

86. 0 

88. 8 

144^) 

94. 18 

69 

100. 5 

86 

16 

86, 107(6) 

17 

86 

104. 1 

193 

110. 4 

868 

0 

89 

119. 18 

805 

118. 8 

85 

6 

168 

214. 3 

86 


!n6. 6, 

16 86 

. 117. 18 

86 

; 28 

107(rt) 

419. 1 

66 

120. 1 

816 N. 8 

; 2 

69 N. 8. l(W(rt) 

j 

N. 1 

1121. 1 

160 

' 6 
122. 1 

100(6) 

2 m 

' 18 

186 

16 

60 

127. 2 

70 N.6 

7 

162, 

10 

212 N. 2, 

128. 7 

70 N. 6 1 

129. 6 

70- 

8 

87,156 

0 

819 

10 

80,819 

180. 8 

70 f 

184. 2 

871 

186. 4 

107(6) 

188. 4 

66' 

141.12 
149. 8 

186, 143(6^ i 

160. 1 

86 

165. 1 

298 

167. 8 

85 

168. 1 

94 N. 8,109(6) 

161. 8 

184,328 

162.19 

85 

20 

81; 

166. 6 

166' 

16 

1581 

168. 6 

85l 

178. 8 

ler 

8 

69 

12 

70 N. 6 1 

174. 9 

826' 


176. 4 

66 N. 1, 85, 


109(6) 

177. 4 

184 

187. 1 

71 N. 1 

7 

88 

180. 2 

69 

190. 7 

86 

101. 6 

I48«) 

RV. IL 

g 

1. 10 

826 

14 

88 

8. 7 

140 

4. 1 

88 

3 

88 

6 

66 

6. 6 

266 

8. 1 

169 

11. 2 

8 


18. 1 

89 

15. 7 

85 

17. 6 

109(6) 

6 

87 

18. 6 

88 N. 8 

19. 7 

88 

20. 8 

184 

28. 7 

148(0} 

18 

169 

24. 6 

80 N. 8 

28. 6 

88 

RV.ili. 

g 

18. 1 

72 

14. 4 

169 

20. 1 

88 

21. 6 

320 

27. 8 

256 

80. 81 

184 
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RY. iii.^-eon^inued. § 


31. 3 

85 

31. 18 

859: 

88 . 0 

88 , 

40. 1 

78' 

S8. 31) 

856 N. 8 

59. 2 

184 

RV. !▼. 

S 

3. 8 

169 

8 

65 

11,15 

169 

16 

20S 

8 . 18 

66 

4. 14 

66 

10 . 1 

68 

16. 21 

69 

20 . 1 

69 

21 . 6 

66 , 

26. 7 

154 

28. 8 

66 

80. 9 

161 

20 

68 ^ 

84. 8 

184, 

87. 4 

1621 

88 . 1 

816' 

42. 1 

107(0) 

48. 4 

45. 2, 6 

68 

48. 1 

86 < 

55. 6 

107(a) 

66 . 6 

3231 

RV. V. 

§ 

4. 7 

148(/). 156 [ 

7. 10 

159 f 

10 . 6 

69 

16. 5 

69' 

17. 6 

69 

80. 6 

88 > 

88 . 1 

72- 

6 

864 N. 1 

41. 4, 9 

153 

12 

68 

44. 10 

70 N. 6 

45. 9 

185 

49. 8 

217; 

50. 2 

70: 

62. 1 

185 • 

14 

184 

16 

69; 

58. 14 

87 N. 8, 217 1 

59. 2 

72, 

61. 2 

781 

6 

85' 

64. 8 

88 ' 

74. 6 

691 

86 . 6 

88 l 


RY. Vi. 

§ 

4. 4 

826 

8 

70 

9. 3, 8 

SOON. 8 

10. 7 

70 

11. 3 

150 

12. 5 

65 

14. a 

66 

15. 8 

17. 7 


13 

71 N. 1 

18. 7 

2541 

20. 7 

107(0), 109(0) 

11 

65 

21 . 6. 8 

68 : 

34. 8 

um 

as. 1 

7 

107(6) N. 2 

80. 4 

88 | 

87. 2.8 

88 

44. 8 

152; 

46. 11 

650 

47. 2 

100 (6) 

16 

159 

17 

88 

48. 17 

70 

60. 2 

144(c) 

10 


51. 2 

69, 159 

68 . 1 

149 

8 

109(a). 144(&) 

7 

85, 152 

65. 2 

148(6) 

8 

71 

66 . 5 

72 

67. 8 

149 

9 

106 

10 

163 

66 . 5 

70 N. 6 

7 

107(6) 

8 

69 

RV. vli. 


8 . 9 

214 

4. 2 

264 

8 

148(17) 

7. 7 

69 N. 8 

8 . 1 

86 

15. 14 

69 

18. 17 

85 

19. 5 

184 

21 . 6 

66 

25. 2 

146(9) 

84. 7 

35. 14 

14S(e) 

152 

87. 4 

65 

40. 2 

70 

6 

168 


41. 

6 

184 

44. 

40. 

4 

1 

144(d^ 


8.4 

107(6) N. 2 

50. 

4 

81 

58. 

2 

287 

59. 

6 

328 

60. 

9 

154 

03. 

6 

69 

66 . 

3 

70 


8 

184 

68 . 

8 

81 

75. 

4 

160 

66 . 

4 

184 

93. 

8 

85 

98. 

8 

161 


6 

69 

99. 

3 

14d(e) 

100 . 

1 

69.148(17) 


RV. vUI. 

% 

1 . 26 

184 

80 

88 

3. 80 

148(/), 165 

41 

72 

4. 19 

65 

6 . 85 

85 

87 

88 

6 . 86 

89 

7. 88 

88 

11. 7 . 

172 

18. 13 

85 

19. 87 

70 

25. 14 

86 

18 

147 

26. 19 

256 

29. 2 

88 

81. 2 

72 

10 

62 

84. 12 

85 

85. 19-21 

85 

88 . 7 

85 

87, 7 

86 

88 . 2 

206 

8 

85 

89. 1 

87 

45. 85, 87 

381 

46. 8 

206 

15 

70 

26 

104 

47.16 

8 

ValakbUya. 

2. 5 

88 

4. 4 

71 N. 1 

5. 8 

262 

6 . 4 

106 

9. 4 

85 
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RV. 

Till 

oonfinued. ^ 

RV. 

X. 


1 74. 

1 

816 

53. 

8 

820 N, 6 

1 . 

3 

139 

' 76. 

1 

108 

64. 

4 



6 

330 

78. 

6 

1.73 

58. 

7 

86 

i 8 . 

4 

86 ! 

79. 

8 

10 T(rt) 

00 . 

4 

85 

' 6. 

8 

89 

83. 

6 

177 


7 

148(g) 


5 

107(c), 317 

M. 

2.7 

85 


10 

1 

7 

364, 


84 

88 N. 3 

01 . 

7 

161 

‘ 14. 

10,11 

88 ! 


46 

218 


10 

OTyG 

1 20. 

3 

184 

86 . 

4 

88 

64. 

8 

ISJi 

1 

3 

364 


10, 17 

1:14 

65. 

7 

86 

; 32. 

1 

8)0 i 

87. 

15 

i:i4 


13 

81 


3 

W 

»i. 

1 

298 

81. 

7 

283 


5 

87 

W. 

4 

tu 


8 

26C 


6 

173; 

63. 

3 

154 

90. 

10 

WO 

38. 

3 

73 


9 

820 N. 5 

93. 

18 

100 | 

34. 

3 

148(/), 1561 


10 

184 



I 


5 

83 


15 

85 



-- _ 

36. 

1 

88 , 154; 

94. 

11 

173 





8 

88 

95. 

8 

816 


RV. ix. 

9. 4 
18. 6 
14. 4 
18. 1 
19. 6 
34. 7 
61. 28 
78. 1 
Si'S. 4 
86 . 43 
67. 8 

88. 3 

89. 8 
94. 5 
96. 31 
98. 8 

101 . 13 
108.18 
109. 30 
111 . 1 
118. 8 


81 N.l 
83 
86 
68 
88 
86 

85 

86 

86 | 

109(a) I 
85 
155 
86 , 
65 
81 
88 
163. 
319 
86 | 
69 I 
86 ' 


27. 

15 

149, 373 

j 

18 


107(a) 

28. 

11 

166 

! 07. 

23 


3.74 

80. 

9 

72 

{108. 

13 


a7 

89. 

1 

286 

105. 

4 


816 


10 

87 


11 


73 

40. 

8 

186 

jl08. 

11 


69 

46. 

5 

169 

: 129. 

6 


184 

48. 

9 

69 

182. 

8 


109(6) 

49. 

7 

830 

185. 

7 


184 

50. 

4 

107(6), 109(6) 

186. 

6 


85 


6 

88 

1 188. 

4 


88 


6 

107(6) 

140. 

8 


192 

51. 

3 

81 

143. 

1 


169 


4 

81; 

144. 

5 


184 


5 

836 

148. 

4 

89 N. 8 

1, 144(c), 


9 

184 



216 

58. 

4 

108 i 

151. 

4 


83 


5 

152 

168. 

1 


172 

69. 

6 

78 N. 1 


3 


184 

61. 

4 

70! 

162. 

1 , 

3 

160 


11 

109(6)' 

163. 

4 


89 


18 

148(0). 

169. 

3 


83 

64. 

14 

m. 

180. 

1 


830 

73. 

8 

88 
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Table shewinq the provisional assionmbkt of tbs respective hymns 
OF THE RIOVEDA TO FIVE LITERARY EPOCHS, AOOORDDCO 
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194, S 
190-8 


Explakations.— The Hgiires io 
he left>bimd column for Ix^ks ii.-x. 
ore tboee used in OmssmAnn's Wor- 
terbuoh. The figuree in brackets 
for viii. 49-02 are thoeo shewn in 
Aufroebt’s second edition of his 
Rigvetla. Tbs symbols A, etc., 
accompanying tlie sub-headings, 
denote the period to wldch those 
hymns are assigned which are not 
mentioned separately. 


Book i 


L 1-80. A. 

1 B3 

11 B1 

18 B2 

22 Bl 

28.16-16 B2 

19-24 Cl 

24. 6-16 Cl 

28. 1-6 C2 

29 Bl 

81-85 B2 

87,88 Bl 

48. 7-9 Ba 

60. 10-18 C2 

rei-ra. A. 
61-64 B2 

69 B2 

62 Bl 

64 Bl 

66,67 Bl 

71-78 B2 


92. 18-18 
98.1-8 
4-8 
9-12 

“i. w-126. m 
116 
122 


i. 127-189. A. 
188. 1-6 Cl 

i. 140-164. B3. 
140-166 A 

161-184 Cl 


8 

9-18 
10 

17,18 
21-23 
26 
20 

27 

28 

263, 4 29, 80 
82 
88 
84 
86 
87 
80 

40-42 
44, 46 
61. 1-8 
10-12 
62 

1-16 
17-24 
64-67 
69. 6-e 
00 

296 62.4-18 


I. 74-98. 


74, 75 
76,77 
78 

79. 1-8 
4-12 
80-88 
84. 1-9 
10-12 
18-16 
16-18 
19,20 

86 


SO 

90 

91. 1-17 
18-28 

92. 1-4 
5-12 


B2 
Cl 
A 
A 
B2 
B2 
A 
B2 
A 
Cl 
D2 
B2 

iiw 


80-82 B2 
d»,U Bl 


Book iv. A. 


807. 8 11, 12 B2 


Book il. Bl. 


822-4 26-28 B2 


46,7 B3 
48.49 61 


28, 4 B2 
26-80 B2 

88. 4-8 Cl 
88 B2 
35-87 B2 

89, 40 Cl 
. 1-15 A 
19-21 A 
42.48 C2 


834-6 88-40 B2I434-6 80-82 B2 


849,50 68, 54 B2 
858, 4 67, 68 Cl 


84, 85 B3 
86,87 A 


































Table shbwino tbb pbovisional absionubnt or thb rbspectivb hykks 

OP TBB lUOVEDA TO PIVE UTE&ABY SPOORS, AOCORDIEO 
TO KZ. XXXIV. (N. F. XIV.) pp. 297-S44. 


Book vl. A. 


4-12 1 B1 

446-0 0-6 63 

4S0 6 Cl 

406 15. 16-10 B3 

407 16. 46-46 133 

408. 9 17. 18 BI 
46S 33 Bl 

37 Bl 
26 Cl 
30 Bl 
47. 1-35 B3 
36-38 Cl 
30-81C3 
48. 33 Cl 
40 Bl 
406-9 63-08 B3 
601 60. 16-15 Bl 
603 61. 1-S Bl 

18, 14 B3 
608 63 Bl 

605, 6 04. 65 Bl 
610,1 C9. 70 Bl 
618 73 B3 

616, 6 74, 75 C2 


468 

460 

471 

488 


489 

400 


Book vil. A. 


631. 3 5, 6 BS 
535. 6 9, 10 B3 
630, 80 18. 14 B3 
B3 
Bl 
Cl 
B3 
B3 
Cl 


584 

643 

649 

651 

567 

660 


18 
26 
88 
85 

41 
44 

563, 8 46, 47 B3 
665 49 B3 

60 C3 

54 B3 

55 C3 
50.7.8 B2 

13 Cl 
66. 10-16 Bl 
50l_8 75_?7 Bl 
594-6 78-80 BS 
598, 9 83. 8 B3 
606 80 B3 

618-6 97-100 Bl 
617,8 101.103 Cl 
619,30108.104 03 


660 

670 

671 
575 

683 


1 Book Tui. A. I 

631 

1. 83. 34 Cl 

084 

14 B3 

(U9 

29 B2 

051 

81.1-4 Cl 

058 

83.16-19 Cl 

lii.59-61 89-41 BSl 

663 

43. 1-8 B2 

067 

47. 1-18 B2 


14-18 C3 

608 

48 B2 

1034, 

6 V. 7. 8 B2 

1037 

V. 10 C2 

1028 

V. 11 Cl 

676 

56(67) Bl 

681 

01(73) BS 

683 

62 (78) Bl 

1086-8 66-68 1 


(77-79) B2 

689 

SO (80) Bl 

700 

80^1) Cl 

705 

85 (06) Bl 

709 

89 (100). 


1-6 B2 


7-13 Cl 

710 

90 (101). 
1^1883 

711 

01 (108)Bl 

1 Book lx. 1 

ix 

. 1-67. A. 

717 

6. 8-11 C8 

729 

17 Bl 

779 

67. 81, as C2 

ix. 

68-97. Bl. 

781 

09 B2 

783 

70 A 

785 

78 B2 

793 
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The of the AMyrian Pvepoeititm ana,—By John 

Dynklky Prince, Professor in New Vork University, 
.\ow York,N. r. 

TiiR most flexible ])articlcs in the Assyrian language arc 
niulonbteflly the constantly occurring prepositions coxa and iiw. 
From a single fundamental idea cacii has developed a groat 
variety of meanings, encroaching in a number of instances Uoth 
on each other's functions and, especially in the case of I'no, on 
those of several other prepositions. The discussion of the syntax 
of tna pnblislicd in JAOS. xvi. pp. ccxviii.-ccxxvi. should for the 
sake of completeness be supplemented by a similar treatment of 
the various uses of ana. 

The syntax of ana is not so involved as that of tno, because it 
does not depart quite so widely nor extensively from its primary 
meaning. The fundamental idea underlying all its meanings is, 
without doubt, motion towards, * unto,* from which it is possible 
to trace the development of every application of the preposition. 
There oi-e two modifications of the fundamental conception * unto' 
expressed by ana, viz. the local and the temporal use. 

1. The ordinary use of the ana of motion in the local sense is 
found especially with two allied classes of verbs, viz. those of 
going and those of bringing. 

It occurs commonly w'ith all verbs of going, such os aldkit *go,* 
I. B. Asurn. i. 46 ; *go up,’ IIL R. Shalm. ii. 49, and qat'^ba 
*approac)),' 1. H. AHurn. i. 74. It is not uunsual, however, to find 
verbs of going construed without any preposition, as in illikH 
riydti * they came to my aid,’ Senn. Taylor, v. 63-4; Asurb. iv. 36. 

Ana is naturally used after verbs conveying specifically the 
idea of causing to approach, c. g., bringi^, sending, reaching, 
turning, etc. Thus, with ab^lu ‘bring,’ 1. iC Tig. v. 62-3j wiUi 
rapdpu ‘ fasten unto,’ 1.^ R. Asurn. 1 64 ; with nai^tl; ana t^anUka 
.... attaSi gati ‘ unto 8. I lifted up ray hands (in prayer),’ Sarg. 
Cyl. 64. Ana with (dru in the sense of ‘adding to’ nndoubt* 
ealy belongs here ; cf. ana mipir Aiur utin^a ‘ I added it unto 
the limits of Assyria,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 44. Ana also occurs 
frequently in this sense in composition with eff, arku, birit, inux~ 
XU, mazru/ and girbu. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the syntac¬ 
tical equivalents of ana in the other Semitic languages, c. g., the 
Heb. prep. ^ the Elhiopic la, and the Arabic J, are 
found with exactly this meaning ‘unto’ after verbs of motion. 


’ ifaxru also occurs in composition with tiia in the sense * unto’; cf. 
JAOS. xvi. p. eexx. 
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In Hebrew is used more especially as the preposition of 
motion, while appears generally in a dative sense, although it 
sometimes nsurps the functions of a>S for exnm{ile, & Ix. 
4-5. In Ethiopm, however, f«, although frequently occurring in 
the sense of ' unto’ after verbs of motion, serves more ooininonly 
like the Hebrew as a sign of the dative.' Oi*dinariIy the prepo¬ 
sition a-rtA^ like 7X iu Hebrew, appeal's after verbs of bringing 
or sending.’ 

The Assyr. from its primary legitiinato sense of * unto, 
towani,’ with verbs of motion came to Iw employed occasionally, 
although not commonly, as the preposition <»f direction into, thns 
usurping one of the functions of ina;* so, tuuhl (aut mUim^ 'to 
throw into the river,* IV. R. RammanniHIri rev. 18, and cfShi 
ana* 'enter into,* I. R. Asurn. i. 83. The use of atia with esiru 
'enclose* probably belongs here also ; cuia iSten ilU .... Ixt enir- 
hmxUi ' I shut them up within one city,* I. R. Tig. v. 77-8. This 
verb, however, is more generally and coirectly employed with 
tna, as in I. R. Asurn. iii. 46. The use of the ILeb. *unto* 
for 'into* in Jon. i. 12; O’H ^X may bo compared with 

naeftJ ana just quoted. The common expression Hti^X ‘7X ^13 
may also have had some such underlying idea. 

2. The second primary modification of ana is its temporal use 
in the sense ' until,* encroaching on the force of adi.^ This is 
illustrated by the familiar idioms aua arkat-Anxe; nna ^lU Ame 
'until the end of days*; ana tnatSma ‘for over,’etc. Similar 
expressions are very common in tlio narrative inscriptions; thus, 
ana xi SanAti 'until (during) eleven years,* I. R. Esarii. ii. 17-18; 
ana utenAma la uhallitiu * for a single day I did not let him 
live,* III. R. Aliurri.sisi 13. This latter use is really the same 
as a4i ‘ during,’ V. R. 66, 60; inet 'during,* I. R. Sciin. iii. 76.® 
.•■Ina in composition with la in the sense of ' before,* generally 
expressed by some combination of ^dn,' should certainly bo classi¬ 
fied under this head; ana la kaSAdi ina mdliSu ' before arriving 
in his land,’ I. R. Tig. ii. 45. The temporal ana is also found in 
oomposilioD with torpu. III. R. Senn. £av. 40. This temporal 
use of ana is of course a perfectly natural development from its 
original signification. The Arabic ^1 is also employed in a simi- 

.*1 « ■< ^ 

lar temporal sense, e. g. 'until the day of resur¬ 

rection.* 

In addition to these modifications of the primary meaning of 
atutf thera are, as in the case of ina, several secondary uses of 

' Dillmann, Aelh. Oram., pp. SOT fif. 

* Dillmann, p. 810. 

* JAOS. xvi. p. ccxix. 

* Also, of course, with <na, I. R. AMorn. ii. 19-20; 87-8. 

* Cf. adi libbi Hme, V. R. 6, 2. etc. 

* See JAOS. xvi. p. ocxxiii. adi and tna do not really coincide except 
in the temporal signification. The local adi always meant ' as far as', 
while the focal ana is simply ‘ towards'. 

' Cf. I. R Tig. V. 91; vii. 62. 
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the preposition, all of which are clearly developments from tlie 
fnnaamcntol idea of motion towards. These uses may bo claasi' 
lied as follows ; 1. the ana of the dative ; 2. the ana of purpose; 
3. the complementary ana; 4. the adverbial ana, 

1 . Perhaps the most natural development of the original ana 
of motion is the use of the preposition to cxprc>ss the dative rela¬ 
tion, csnecially with verbs of giving. Tims, ana Jiammdn aifntq 
‘unto li. I gave,* I. R. Tig. ii. 01 j ana Xazakiau .... iddinUki 
‘unto Iloxokiah they gave it,* Senn. Taylor ii. 71. It was hut a 
step from this ajvplication of the preposition to use ana with the 
meaning ‘for the beneftt of,* ami consequently wc find it very 
generally employed as the sign of the aativns conimodi; thus, 
ana })nUia ^mqti ‘ may they give for my kingdom,’ I. R. Tig. 
viii. 28; ana mitUj naroidxUia la natH ‘ not suitable for the 
passage of my chariots,’ I. R. Tig. ii. 7^. Aiia with qib\% ‘to 
speak,’ Tig. iii. 43 - 4 , and ‘to trust*; ana JVa&d witkll 

‘trust thou in Nebo,* 1. H. Raramannirari, nr. 2 . 12 , is clearly a 
similar construction of the commodi. The use of the 

preposition in such i^irnses as ana biblut libbia ‘according to the 
desire of my heart,* Tig. vii. 14, should of course be classified here. 

Tlic ana of motion towards, however, could also be employed 
to express hostility ‘ against,* although this signification belongs 
more properly to ina- and di.* We thus find ana frequently 
used to denote the dativua incommodi in sentences like the fol¬ 
lowing : ana fcdrnia Suatn iUea ‘ who plots evil against this my 
imi^e,* I. Ii. Asnrn. ‘Mon. 87-8; ana Kakme i^ubu ‘ planned 
against the K.,’ Sarg. Cyl. 28, where the verb plainly indicates a 
hostile intention. *^0 idiom paldxn ana ‘ to be afraid of,* Asurb. 
V. 06. is also a datioxu incommodi. The dative ana in both 
senses is very generally found in composition with other preposi¬ 
tions. Thus, datioiu commodi with cli ‘ over (for),* II Syn. 
Tablet i. 13; with p<3n used of presenting an offoring,* III. R. 
Shalm. ii. 87; dativus incommodi ‘against,’ Sarg. Priinkinschr. 
1 50; with libbu ‘ against,’ Lay. Sarg. 19; and with tar^a ‘ against,’ 
Sarg. Prunkinschr. 49. 

Tiie frequent use of ana in later Babylonian, especially in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, as a sign of the accusative is clearly a 
development of iu dative a])p)ication. Ana simply became a 
particle which indicated the object upon which the action of the 
verb was carried out; of. Beh. 18.‘ The late Heb. and Aram, 
use of in this sense is a precisely cognate idiom. 

The use of the Hebrew ^ as the prep, of the daL commodi 
is of very frequent occurrence, and requires no illustration. 
The dat. tncommodi, on the other band, although sometimes 
expressed by * 7 , is generally denoted by * 7 ^, as in Is. iii. 8 , or by 
as Jnd. xvi. 12 . The Arabic also appears in what is 

' Also with bta eli, IV. R. 61, 27 b. 

* For ina see JAOS. xvi. p. eexx.; and for di, Sare. Nimrud, 18. 

* Ana alone is also used in the sense ' offer unto*, iT B. Tig. viii. 10. 

‘ Cf. Resold, Achdm. Inachriften, p. 49. 
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practicaUy the same dative sense in the sentence 

‘ he will collect you for the day of judgment,* but the 
regular preposition in Arabic for the dative is of course J which 
sometimes, especially after the interjection U, appears as a dat. 
incorrivwdi: y-LJI Ij * O people (go) against the liar! * ‘ 

2 . It is not difficult to see how fj'oiii a jnep. denoting ‘unto, 
towards,’ was developed the idea ‘unto’ in the sense of ‘in onler 
that.* It is hut a step from the concept ‘to go to war’ to the 
idea ‘to go to wage war*; thus, ana epeS tjafdi u lit itlnlni 

‘ to make war and battle they came,* Tig. iv. 8ft-7. The familiar 
expi-essions ana tim'i ‘ to avenge,* Sarg. Prunkinsclir. 120; 

ana Simd/ wtpSatiSu * to save his life,’ Hhalm. Obelisk 04, as well 
as the more idiomatic phrases ana la i'ahdti * not to be foniulcd 
again,’ Tig. vi. 17; ana la Suparkt ‘not to bo altei‘ed,* v. 41, and 
many others, all belong in this category. It is not unusual to 
find ana in this sense construed with a noun, as a)M ' for 

kingship,* Sarg. Prunkinsohr. 94; ana ^altia ‘for battle against 
me,’ Asurb. v. 76. The ordinary occurrence of the Hebrew 
before the infin. as in riW"!*? niH' xi. 5, and the 

Arabic J in expressions like ‘ ho arose to bring him 

aid’ are exactly equivalent to this use of ana. 

8. There can bo no doubt that the cotnplcmentary ana is clearly 
allied syntactically with the ana of purpose. This is seen espe¬ 
cially in such idioms as ana danniktiSfxi iSkun ‘he made it for tiis 
fortress,’ e. g. in order to be his fortress, Shalin. Obelisk 47 ; ana 
iiriqti iSrnqdni ‘they gave it as a gif^* c. g. to serve as a gift, 
Tig. viii. 42, etc. This is evident oven in expressions like ana 
u ^artni utfr ‘ I turned it into a rinn-hcap and at'able laud,* 
II. R. Tig. iii. line 17, and in the frequent constniotion with 
rnanH^ as ana Salldti arnnu ‘I counted them as booty,’ Seiin. 
Taylor iii. 5. Occasionally manH is construed without any 
preposition, as qata rabu .... er^ili atmiu ‘I entrusted the land 
to the hands of the governor,’ Senn. Taylor iv. 50. This use 
corresponds exactly to the Hebrew complementary in such 
idioms as HN 2 Sam, v. 3, as well as to tlie 

similar application of the Etbiopic fa, Gen. ii. 7.* 

4. Finally, the common use of ana in adverbial phrases is 
probably in many cases a secondary development from the con- 
straolion of the preposition as a complement. So closely, indeed, 
are the ideas allied that, for example, in the expression ‘ to reckon 
anything as booty,* just cited as an instance of the complementary 
ana, the words * as ooot^* could readily be construed as a purely 
adverbial phrase, which is actually the case in iaUiUii amnu, Senn. 
Taylor iii 20, a parallel to and synonym with ana SaUdH amnu. 
Similar examples of adverbial constructions with ana are ana 
eSSiUi *1 made it anew,* II. B. Tig. iii. line 86 ; and the fre- 


’ See Caspari, Arab, (from., p. 264. 


* Dillmann, p. 808. 
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quently recurring idioiuK ann pat yimriSnym ‘ in tl)eir entirety,* 
AAurb. iv. 102; ana Ut tnini^ ‘withont number (innumerably),* 
Sbalm. ii. 06 ; ana nuCdii ‘in great quantity,* Lay. 43, 14, etc. 
It is probable, however, that tlierc is a large claae of adverbial 
pbr.a.Hcs with ana, in whicli the i>re)K>sitiori m more nearly allied 
in meaning to tlic original aym of motion towards. This scorns 
to be the case in ana downwards,* I. R. hisarb. ii. 10 ; ana 

niyiS * afar,* Sarg. Pruii kinselir. Ill; ann etxirtiia ‘ in it« extent.* 
Sarg. Cyl. 13, do. In Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopic, the adverb* 
ial preposition is 3 or ha, respectively'; but in Jlebrew occa¬ 
sionally occurs as an adverbial preposition, as in ‘quietly;* 

‘sufficiently,’etc. 

Kraetxscbmar*s idea regarding tbe derivation of both mm and 
ino, that the ending -na in both prepositions is in reality the 
demonstrative enclitic stem, seen for example in Xinatina, and 
that the root vowels i ami a are more or less arbitrary develop¬ 
ments from an unknown stem, is bighly satisfactory as far as it 
goes ;* but he has made no attempt to explain why one preposi¬ 
tion should be ina with tbe f-vowel and tnc other ana with the 
a-vowel. Hi.s idea that the i of ma may be cognate with the 
cohortative prefix S will hardly bear investigation. The cohorta- 
live { is probably a form of exclamation, perhaps cognate with 
the i or e of und [H. It may, however, be a fragment of 
the Assyrian pronoun anini ‘ wc,* as it occurs only with the first 
pei'son plural. A study of tbe syntactical usage of both ma and 
aua seems to indicate that the existence of tbe root vowels is not 
to be explained as a mere accidental phenomenon. On the con¬ 
trary, it would appear that tbe presence of these vowels may be 
accounted for by going back to what seems to bo tbe fundamental 
or primary meaning of both prepositions 

It has been shown in the paper on the syntax of ina that the 
fundamental signification of that preposition was a locative one 
‘at* or‘within.* The various uses of ana, on the other hand, 
seem to be developments from an original idea of motion towards. 
If these facts are Dome in mind, the theory suggests itself that 
the root vowels of the two particles may perhaps be etymologi¬ 
cally identical with the vowels of the genitive and accusative case- 
endings respectively; and an investigation of tbe use of these 
cases in Semitic seem to lend probability to this view. It is cer¬ 
tain that tbe Semitic genitive was primarily the prepositional 
case, e. g., the form required according to the strict rules of syn¬ 
tax whenever a preposition governs a noun. It is not impoesiole 
that the original signification of the case-ending -i was condition 
or location, with much the same meaning as that of the i in the 
fundamental ina. The very idea of possession, so peculiar to tbe 
genitive case, may be a development of this original locative. It is 
easy to imagine, for example, the development of the conception of 


* Also with tna; see JAOS. xvi. p. coxxil 

* BeitrAge eur Aesyriologie, 1. p. 808. For other views, see the dis- 
oussion in JAOS. xvi. p. ccxxv. 
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possession from the idea of proximity Mionse of the 

man’=‘house at or near the man.* The analogy, moivover, 
between the a of ana and the acensative ending -a is much more 
striking. There can be no doubt that the accusative case was 
actually used in Semitic to denote motion towards. I'o under* 
stand triis we have only to compare the relic of this case in the 
80 'Called n directive in such expressions as nD’OCJ^n ‘towards 
the heavens *; ‘ towards the city.’ Tlio accusative of tlie 

person or tiling is also used in Arabic after verbs of motion, 
especially those of coming and Approaching; thus with the pro¬ 
nominal suffix ‘Z. lias come to us,’ etc. It even 

appears possible to trace the common objective force winch the 
ending •a gives to a noun back to the original idea of motion 
towards or against. It seems not improbable then that the ideas 
of position-condition and motion towards may have crystallised 
in the vowels i and a respectively, so Uiat they ajipear, not only 
as the genitive and accusative case-endings, but also as the root 
vowels of the Assyrian prepositions ina and ana. 

Although in Assyrian the three case-endings were sometimes 
used indiscriminately, owing to the fact that the proper usage had 
never become fully fixed, it was nevertheless a well defined general 
law of the language that the endings -u, -i, and -a were noni., gen., 
and accus. respectively, and they ai'e ordinarily used in this way. 

The striking syntactical similarity between ina and the Hcb. 
2, and between ana and the Hob. (*7K) may be explained by 
the supposition that, wliile the Assyrian was content to prefix 
merely the locative vowel s and the directive vowel a to the 
demonstrative root -»a, it became necessaiy in the other Semitic 
idioms to add to these combinations the moi'e distinctly jircposi- 
tional elements 3 and Traces of this are seen in the Sabacan 
H must be supposed then that the final -71 ultimately dis¬ 
appeared. It is decidedly not permissible to assume the aphaere- 
sis of an original 3 or in Assyrian, o. g., that ina and ana were 
worn down from an earlier *lnna and •Tana. The prepositional 
element is well known to the Assyrian in' the combination la- 
pan ‘before,” and there would probably remain some trace of its 
occurrence with ana h.id this ever been the case. The 3 and ^ 
are later additions to the original prepositional vowels i and ay 

of. and J in siU- In the course of lime, however, these 

vowels coalesced in a simple -r, e- g; u>» J- It seems highly 

probable, therefore, that the Assyrian via-ana may actually be 
cognate, as far as the root vowels arc concerned, with their syn¬ 
tactical cqnivalents the 3* &fid ^ of the other Semitic dialects. 

• Senn. Taylor, i. 88. 

* The only instance of the occurrence of 3 Assyrian is the Canaan- 
itish gloss hadiu = *ini^3 ‘ is his hand * in the TeU-el-Amama letters, 
No. 78. 




Thv S^p'uie Kejn'fifiHiov ntangelioji flam^phari’^nhe. —By IliOH- 
AUi> Gottiikil, Professor in Columbia llinvewitv, Kcw 
York, K. Y. 

lx voL xvlii. of tikis Journal (pp. 170fF.) Dr. Toircy has 
brought up again the voxc<l question as to tho 1 * 0 . 1 ! meaning 
of tlio words and I—a-io^ cs)>ecially in the phrase 

I— ^0— ^ol j which is prefixed to at least four 
co])ics of the Syriac gospola He lias sought a new ex¬ 
planation of tho* strange term by conneoting it with the 
Liter Hebrew liniflp in the expression • Botli the 

words wA-i—a-ie he takes as equivalent to K'lip in 

the sense of “holy.” Tlie meaning of the Hebrew t5^"l^SO need 
not detain us here. But Dr. Torrey seems almost to explain one 
crux by another; for the meaning of tho Hebrew term is by no 
means certain—every scholar who has treated of it has offered a 
different explanation. 

I can not see that Dr. Torrey has in any way invalidated the 
argument advanced by Zahn, and accepted by '(Vright and Tixe- 
rout, to prove that the expression has I'ofercnoe to copies of the 
Gospels in which the four books were kept in their separate form, 
and not worked into a harmony as in the Diatessaron of Tatiau. 
The words mean, “ Gospels made up of that which is kept sepa¬ 
rate”; for the use of the dalath^ cf. such expressions as 1 
r * * '*'?, ' (Noldeke, §2Sfi). Nor can I see 

that wonld in any wise be a “ singular way of 

exj^ressing the idea ‘ separate Gospels/ even if we take this 
translation in lien of the other possibility * separated Gospels,’ 
i. c. sepamted one from the other. 

The expi'ession i A vav ? can not be explained without 

reference to the other expression And Uiere 

can be no doubt that this last designates what we are accustomed 
to call the rwtripvv. Tatian is called by Bar AH (Payne Smith, 
1278) “the one that mixed up the Gospels”; and Bar 

^allbi, to whom the greater part of oar Knowledge concerning the 

Syriac Diatessaron goes back, explains (JJ. (?., it 

150). Bar *£bhrfiyfi also, in the preface to his commentary on 
Matthew (Spaniith seems to have omitted the introduction; but 

see B. 0., i. 67), has the words 

But, says Dr. Torrey, ”the appeal to is not 

^justified. The Syriac has its recognised ways of expressing the 
idea supposed to be intended here (the opposite of * mixed *), and 
the phrase under discussion is not among them.” But one has 
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only to glance at the firat two or three columns in Payne Snnth’s 
ThesaitniSf a. v. (cola. 3299 aqq.) to convince himaelf that 
this is the very word used to express this idea : ia the oppo- 

Hite of and in a citation noted by Payne Smith, col. 1280, 

we have g ao for “ diacrcpaiicy and cougrneiu'e.** 

We may, I think, go oven a little fnrilier and translate 
“arranged in their regular oMcr” (Bar Ali M'hioh 

would fit in well with the e-xpression U-t-e» ^a-X^el ^ the 

title of a MS. containing iluM)re8cril>ed remlings for tlie year—not 
“ in arbitrary order,” as Dr. Tori'cy says, hut laid down in a definite 
sequence (sec Wright, Calfilot/uet p. 103, b.). Sf), also, Dionysius 
speaks of an author “whose jl/cmrc, arranged in i-egular order, 
exist to this day” (ed. Tullberg, 168, 4). A Vatican MS. has the 
title “remlings arranged in order, one 

after the other” (Catalogne of the Vatican Library, ii. 100); and 
a MS. of the British Museum (Rosen, )>. 38) has the title 
1 j , m'i\ ^ l ol Ui—sil ^ ■■ S.^l ol i, e. “ put in order, 

arranged.” 

Dr. Torrey's last argument is derived from the fact that this 
perplexing title is nsed also at times with reference to the Book 

of Psalms: f-®?? 1=*^; or, simply ^©ji 

(see also Payne Smith, Catalogue^ cols. 35, 42, 47). “These 
copies of the Psalms are not divided into lections,” says Dr. Tor- 
rey. But it is well known that the Syriac Psalter is divided into 

15 l 5 i> ?wY,-v and each I v into 4 I (hoc Payne Smith, 
CatalogWt cols. 35 (note) and 41 ; Bar 'Ebhrdyfi in the introduc¬ 
tion to his commentary on the Psalms, ed. Lagarde, p. 100 : 

. f p .q>5.^^a y«ViyVi 

l^»le l^fcfioAr Va« j and Budge, Thtnnaa of Marga^ 
ii. p. 515, note). The expression in some of the Bod¬ 

leian MSS. can well mean here also “arranged according to 
order; e. g. MS. Huntingdon 250, 1 ft . ft- .a n l baft 0 V>e 
Isi ueaacDUl I * iq .!•'? b«aJe l^^o^ >^1 | li*Si1o 

arranged according to the recension and commen¬ 
tary,” etc. Then follows the division into 1 ft t Vi-v and 
as mentioned above. 

The attempt of Dr. Torrey to dispose of the testimony of Rah- 
bnla of Edessa (411-435) is not successful. The translation of 
Zahn is certainly suggested by the occurrence of the phrase in 
the church laws; with any other meaning, the regulation would 
be supei'fiaoas. The same criticism may ne made of Abb4 Mar¬ 
tin’s distinction between the private and the public use of the 
Diatessaron, and bis contention that the latter only is intended 
(Xe &a reenrapeov de TatUn, Paris, 1888, p. 10). 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF TBS 

. AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 

April sad, ajd, and 34th, 1897. 


Tbb Society assembled at Baltimore, in the Donovan Boom of 
McCoy Hall of the Johns Hopkins University^, on Thursday of 
Easter Week, April 2Sd, at 8 p. m., and was called to order by its 
President, President Daniel Colt Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 


Adler 

Hastings 

Levy 

Schanfarber 

Arnold, W. R. 

Hsupl 

Htodonald 

Soott 

Bloomflold 

Hazard 

Uabooey 

Smith 

Bruoeao 

Hyvemst 

Uoore, 0. F. 

Spleker 

Cams 

.Tackaon 

Hnllaa 

Toy 

Oildarsleeve 

Jastrow 

Hess 

Tracy 

Oilman 

Johnston 

Oertel 

Ward, W. H. 

Gottbeil 

Land 

Prioe 

Webb 

Onmm 

Lanman, C. R. 

Rosenau 

Wood, a J. 

Outtmscber 

Lawler 

Sanders 

Wood, H. 


fTotal, 40.1 


Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore presented the report of 
the Committee of Arrangements in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for 
half past nine oVlock mornings and for three o^clook after' 
noons; and the annual bnsiness of the Society was made the 
first order for Friday morning. President Gilman invited the 
members of the Society to take luncheon with him at his 
house on Friday at half past one. The invitation was accepted 
with the thanks of the Society. The presentation of com* 
VOL. zvm. S5 
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munications was now b€CTn. Papers by JUcssra. Jnstrow, 
Jackson, Gottheil, MacdonrSd, Adler, SidHIj, Peters, and Haupt 
(those numbered respectively 25,20,7,31, 1, 44, 37, and 13 in 
the list below) were laid l>efore the ^ciety. In connection with 
Dr. Adler’s paper, ProfesMor Gkittheil, .ns Uhainnan of the Com¬ 
mittee apfwintcd to make a Calalogno of Orientnl ManuMcriptM 
existing in American Libraries (aee .fAOS. xiv., pafjes i and cxlvi, 
= PAOS. for Oct. 1888 and Oct. 188D), presented a preliininar}’ 
inventory of such manuscripts, in canlH\'italo;'ue form. Tin- 
Commltteowas continue<l. At 5.1.5 thusesaion was adjourned. 

The Society reasseinhlod at half i>ast nine on Friday morning 
and proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting;, at Andover, April 9th 
to 11th, 1800, tvero road by the Recordinjf Secretary, Professor 
Moore, of Andover, and approvetl. 

♦ In the absence of the Corresponding .Secretary, Professor Hop¬ 
kins, of Yale, Professor Oertel, of Yale, as Actiup^ SccretJiry, 
presented lellerH from Professor Salisbury and Mrs. W. D. Whit¬ 
ney, of Now Haven, giving us much-valued and gnatefully 
received assurances of their continued interest in tlie work of 
the Society and in its prosperity. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard, also presented sonic corri'spond- 
ence, a few items of which may be mentioned. The letters 
included one from Professor Hopkins,* wliiob was dated ** on the 
very field of tho great battle” of tho Mahil Bhuratn, ’‘Kunikslie- 
tra, 7th Dec., 1890.” "Imagine tbo plain,” he writes, "(and a 
few jackals are still sulking over it) strctoliing to the lake where 
Duryodliana hid his coward head. I could almost see Hhlma 
pursuing him as I wandered round tho e<1go of it under the groat 
trees, and among the ruins of threo hundrod temples which line 
the shore on the west and north.” Dr. FOhror, Director of the 
Museum at Lucknow, and Professor Bolder, of Vienna, write 
concerning the recent discovery of the column set up by Asoka 
to mark the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. Professor NbUlekc, 
of Straasburg, sends full and most appreciative comments on Mr. 
H. C. Warren’s Puddhian in TVanelations. 

Dr. Sergius Oldenburg of St. Petersburg writes that Petrofsky, 
the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, Las brought back two 
biroh-bark manuscripts in PAarosdti characters, by far the oldest 
Indian manuseripU Liown. Oldenburg believes that they are to 
be referred to the first century before or after Christ. lie is 
going to publish complete facsimiles of both manuscripts, and 
hopes to have them ready for the International Congress at Paris 
next autumn. He has also begun a series of Buddhistic publica¬ 
tions, which promises to be of great value. Among the works 
undertaken is the Abhidhamia-koffa-vydkhyH, whose importance 


‘ IntereatiBg aocoimts of bU tnvds amdobserrstioas are oontaioed in his letters 
to Tht (New York) Nation, in the OQmbers for Dee. 34 end SI, 18S6, and for April 
1, 8, and 15, 1897. 
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ha« been recognized sinco the days of Eugene Burnouf. Others 
are the ^ihta-$aynuccayu, by Cecil Bendall, the RiiitrapuUi- 
pariprcha, by Finot, the Gau^t^vyUhiij Suvania-ptahh^sa, 
Da^ahhfimtfvwra^ and the Madhyunuika-vrUi. 

Dr. Stem writea from his camp, Mohaiid bfarg, in the Hima¬ 
layas of Kosiiniir. He had been coroinisaioned by the Kashmir 
Durbar to translate into English the history of Kashmir or JRi\}a‘ 
tarant/hiiy which had been edited by him in Sanskrit. He is tho 
hard-worked principal of the Government Oriental College at 
Lahot'c, and says : “ In order to work undiatnrbed, I came straight 
up in June to this Marg or plateau, some 11,000 feet above the 
sea, where I have not seen a white face for the last tliree months. 
In this delightful Alpine solitude I could work all day long with¬ 
out feeling tired; and thns had two days ago the satisfaction of 
getting to the last of the 8,000 odd Shlokas.” The history is to 
oc published by Constable and Co., in London. 

The names of recently deceased members were reported. The 
record is as follows : 


Corporate Members. 

Rev. Dr. Oliver Crane, of Boston, Hass.; 

Dr. Olaus Dab), of the University of Chicago ; 

Prof. Isaac Hollister Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City; 

Rev. Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, of Amherst, Mass.; 

Dr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, of Cleveland, Ohio; 

Rev. Dr. William McLivre Thomson, of New York City; 

Prof. Joeiah Dwight Whitney, of Harvard University. 

Dr. Hall' was a Vice-President of the Sooiety, and long one of 
its most active and useful members. He was born at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Deo. 12, 1637, the son of Kev. Edwin Hall, who 
subsequently and for years was a leading member of the Faculty 
of the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. Dr. Hall grad¬ 
uated at Hamilton College in 1869, serving thereupon as assistant 
to the eminent astronomer. Dr. Peters, and took his degree in 
laws in 1665 at the Law School of Columbia College, N. Y. 
After ten years of practice, he became professor in the Syrian Prot¬ 
estant College at Beirut. Oo bis way thither, be visits the col¬ 
lections of Cypriote antiquities at London, Paris, and Turin, and 
then went to Cyprus to study the inscriptions tn rifu After two 
years he returned home from Syria, and became widely known by 
nis work as associate editor of Tfu Sunday School Time$ of 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Curator of the Department of 
Sculpture of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1886 ; and in 
this position he continued, rendering invaluable services to the 


’ Sketches of his lilh are given in Jofmtot^s O^/dopaiia and in the Supplement 
to the Schafl-ITerxog Bne\;elop<Bdia of Rdigiova Kwioltigo. 
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Museum, until his death, which occurred July 2, 1896. He was 
an active member of the famous New York “ Greek Club,” and, 
after the late Ezra Abbot, was the first autliority in America on 
the history of the printed text of the New Testament. He was 
particularly interested in Syriac studies, and did much to further 
them. In this Journal and that of the Society of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture be described ni.ony of the manuscripts in this country; from 
one of them be jiubtished a phototy]>o repro<luction of the rare 
Antilegomena Epistles. In a codex belonging to the college 
library in Beirut he discovered a hitherto unknown recension of 
the Gospels, which he identified with the lost Plitloxcnian version. 
His s^olarsbip was deep and thorough ; his industry, indefatig¬ 
able; his conscientiousness and accuracy, marvellous. His un¬ 
timely death is a deplorable loss to American scholarship, to our 
Society, to the Museum, and through it to the great public which 
the Museum is to instruct and ennoble. 

Remarks upon Dr. Hall’s services to Oriental learning in this 
country were made by Dr. Ward, Professors Moore and Gottheil, 
and Mr. W. R. Arnold. 

Professor J. D. Whitney,* so distinguished in geology, was— 
as has been often remarked—a man of unusual abuity and attain¬ 
ments in the field of language. His vast learning in subjects so 
diverse was turned to good account during his studies of the 
names of minerals and of the terms relating to geology, mining, 
metals and metallurgy, physical geography, and fossirboUny, in 
connection with his work upon the Century Dictionary. It is 
interesting to see bow he has brought linguistic evidence to bear 
upon the questions treated in his Vlimatic changee of later geo¬ 
logical tinm, for example, page 287. And his charming little 
book called Namee and placet: ttndiet in geographical and topo¬ 
graphical nonxenclahirt (Cambridge, 1888), is, as its title indi¬ 
cates, a yoking together of philology with natural science. He 
bad been a faithful helper of the Society for nearly forty years; 
and it may well be that the intelligent sympathy which he brought 
to the work of bis brother William was, albeit indirect, not the 
least of bis services to our Society. 

Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, a cousin of Professor J. D. Whit¬ 
ney, and of William D. Whitney, was born in Dalton, Mass., Nov. 
5, 1823, fi^aduated at Williams in 1642, studied at Andover, and 
then at Union, graduating there in 1849. He sailed for Turkey 
the same year, and was stationed for ten years at Mosul, at the 
eventful time when the explorations were going on under the 
direction of Layard and later of Rawlinson. Layard gave him 
several slabs, and the first were sent to Williams College. After¬ 
wards, Dr. Marsh sent to the Wadsworth Athenssum at Hartford, 
Conn., to the New York Historioal Society, and to the Mercantile 


' See the Encydopedias and espedaUy the Hoxxcrd Majoamt, toL 6, 

pages 206-309, Dec. 1896. 
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Library of St. Loxiis. Other misflioDaries remetabered other coU 
leges in a similar manner. Dr. Marsh sent to friends and scien¬ 
tists many antiquities and other things of interest,—minerals, 
coins, and Assyrian tablets and oylindere. Upon his retarn from 
Turkey, he published the biography of his misaionary friend, 
Samuel Audley Rhea, Tfie Tenueeeeanin Pereia; and, recently, 
the Qenealogi^ of John Manh of Hartford, 16S6, his own 
ancestor. This work, of over six hundred pages, was issued 
in 1805, and in its completeness, accuracy, literary merit, and in 
the simple and original method of its indexing, holds high rank 
among works of its class. lie died June IS, 1890. 

Dr. Crane was born in West Bloomfield (now Montclair), N. J., 
July 18, 1828 , and graduated at Tale in 1645. After studying 
at Andover, he graduated at Union Theological Seminary in 1848, 
and the next year sailed for Turkey, where he worked as a mis- 
sionary^ in charge of the stations at Aintab and Aleppo, North¬ 
ern Syria. After several years at home, he retnrned to the East 
and was stationed at Adrianople. His later jfeai-s were divided 
between ministerial duties in this country, missionary work and 
tours of study in the East, and literary pursuits. He died in 
Boston, Nov. 20, 1896. 

Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the Book, was born 
Dec. 31, 1806, and was for verv many years a missionary in Syria, 
first under the American Boara and from 1670 under the Presby¬ 
terian Board. He died April 8, 1894. 

Dr. Snyder was the valedictorian of his class at Harvard in 
1886, and was appointed to a traveling fellowship, which he held 
during three years of work at Berlin and Leiusio. His Indian 
studies, begun at Harvard, be continued under weber and Olden- 
berg, and published as his dootor^s dissertation J)cr Comment 
tar wid die Textilierli^erung dee MahdvaThea, Berlin, 1891. 
He died Oot. 1, 1890. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the band of Professor Lanman, bis 
accounts and statements for the fiscal year extending from April 
7, 1696, to December 81, 1896. President Gilman had already 
appointed (in April, 1896—see JAOS. xvii. 153) Professors Toy 
and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas¬ 
urers funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 
Society that on the 28th of January, 1897, they had examined 
the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and bis evidences of 
actual possession of the Society’s property, and were satisfied that 
all was in due order. 

The Society accepted these findings as satisfactory—the fore¬ 
going report to be published in the J^oceedtnge as a certificate 
of acquittance to the Treasurer, as prescribed in By-law UL c 
(see JAOS. xvii., page 202). 

The usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 
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Rbcsipts. 

Balance from old account. April 6, 1S96.............. $1,047.15 

Asaessmenta (188) for April 7,1896 to Dec. 81,1896-.<549.00 

Aaaesamenta (84) for other years. 9B.00 

Sale of publications. 78.87 

Income from funds ((»ther than Bradley Fund). 89.93 


, Total income for the year. 801.89 

Total receipts for the year. $3,748.44 

EXPENOrrURES. 

Brass dies ($4-811) ^d 17 matrioes ($84.00).$ 88.85 

May, 1896, stock of 60-lb.*paper, at 6 cts., 39 reams... 104.40 

Journal, voL xtu., printing. 604.76 

Journal, toI. xviL, binding 501 copies. 80.16 

Journal, eol. xrii., distribution .1. 61.60 

Clerical assistance. 76.80 

Postage, express, etc. 80.60 

Job'printing .. 18.89 

Stationery. 6.49 


Total disbursements for the year. 1,061.87 

CreditbaLtnoe* on flonMAcoount, Dee.n. IBUO.... 6:i,9nA.S2 
LeMsdvsnoofrotn Charles Ulver DaDk.I>ou,.ltU6 OOil.iS 

91,W7.17 

True balance for new Qen'l Account, Dec. 81, 1696 1,667.17 


$8,748.44 

The Treasurer adds the following comments : 

By reason of the vote (taken April, 1800>~JAOS. xvii. 153) 
that the Society’s fiscal year shall correspond with the calendar 
year, the fiscal year under review consisted of a trifio less than J 
of a calendar year, falling 07 days short of a twelve-month. 
The assessment for the 260 days was fixed at $3 (the proportion¬ 
ate part of |5 would have been $3.07); and none of the dividends 
for January, 180.7, could be included. The income ($801) was 
accordingly less than the proportionate part ($1000) of the income 
of the preceding year ($1857) by some $200. 

With regard to the expenses, as was set forth in the circular 
issued just before the meeting, it appears that the new plan of 
publication entails an outgo beyond our income, so that we have 
already fallen behind about $280. A curtailment of the Society’s 
publications was therefore recommended,' on the ground that the 
only alternative—an increase of income by, say, $500—was a 
most improbable one. To secure this we should need over 100 


* For tfad deUUt of this recommep datio n and the aetioa upon it, seo psgs 869. 

* The sum of items V., 71., aad TIL, next page. 
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new, and constant mombors. Of the 05 corporate mem¬ 

bers elected from 1885 to 1880, 77 fell away (i. c., resigned, died, 
or otherwise ceased to be paying members), leaving a net gain of 
only 18 ; and of the 140 electea from 189U to 1605, 88 fell away, 
leaving a net gain of only 58. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 

A. Primctpal op Special Funds. 

Apr.a.ltKM. Dec.81.18Qa. 


I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited In New Haven 

Savings Bank). $1,604.04 

II. Cotboal Fiibllcation Fund (<lci>OAited in the 

Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf* 

folk SavingB Bank, Boston)....... 75.00 75.00 

B. BaL 4KCBS BBLONaiNO TO GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

V. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bonk. $1,887.67 $8,828.07 

VI. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston . 109.65 181.88 

V£I. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston.. 9.88 18.08 


6,046.86 

Less due Charles River National Bank... 699.75 


$5,664.79 $5,847.11 

At the mooting of April, 1898, the Directors voted : That ** the 
sum of $200.00 ^all be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the editors.’* The editors waived the payment 
of this sum. 

President Gilman appointed Professors Toy and Lyon of Cam¬ 
bridge as an Auditing Committee for the accounts of the fiscal 
year of 1897. 

Tho Report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Lanman 
and Moore, was presented by Professor Moore. At the last 
meeting, in April, 1698, Messrs. Ward, Ilaupt, and Hopkins, 
appoint^ a Committee to consider the several questions relating 
to the Society’s publications and to report thereon to the Board 
of Directors, made the following Report: 

1. We recommend that the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
be issued as a semi-annual periodical, Port I. for January to June, and 
Part n. for July to Decemb^. 

8. The number of pages for two semi-annual Parts shall not exceed 
five hundred. 

8. The Journal shall be devoted to the publication of papers on Ori¬ 
ental subjects, under the direction of the Editors, and shall also con¬ 
tain the Minutes of the annual meetings of the Society, with abstracts 
of papers not published in full, at the discretion of the Editors. 
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4. No single Part shall be occupied wholly with a single article; but 
works too long for insertion in a single Part of tlic Journal should be 
published in separate TOlumee, in an Oriental Series, under tlie auspices 
of the American Oriental Society, provided the Editors do not think it 
expedient to publish such treatises in instalments in euccessiro Parts. 

6. The editorial management of tlie Journal shall be in the hands of 
two Editors, one of whom shall bo a Souskridst, and the other a 
Semitic scholar. 

6. The sum of $200 shall he appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the servicee of tire Editors. 

7. Tour Committee would recommend tliat Professor Lanman and 
Professor Moore be appointed Editors. 

8. We recommend that the Librarian be requested to take the neces* 
sary measures to increase the sale of the publications of the Society by 
advertising, by establishing new European agencies, etc.; and the Com¬ 
mittee would recommend the firm of Lusac & Co., as London agents, 
and J. C. Hinrichs for the Continent 

0. This arrangement is to take effect April, 1886. The Minutes of the 
annual meetings shall appear in the Second Part for each year, that for 
July to December. 

The Report was accepted by the Directors, and transmitted to 
the Eklitors as a bill of inetnictions so far as it concerned their 
work. And by it they bad been governed, except in the matter 
of honorarium. 

In accordance with the above instructions, said Professor 
Moore, the Editors had, since the last meeting, published volume 
xvii. of the Journal (for the period July-Decemoer, 1896; issued 
in November, 1896, and containing iv + 206 pages); volume xviii., 
First Half (for January-June, 1697 ; issued in January, 1897, and 
contaioiog iv + 201 pages); both these volumes being substantially 
bound in full buckram and suitably lettered. Professor Moore 
further reported that volume xviii., Second Half (for July- 
December, 1897), is nearly all in type, and will be issued as soon 
as the Proceedings of the present meeting can be printed. 

It may here be added that the Whitney Memorial Yolnme, 
printed at the joint expense of the American Oriental Society, 
the American Philological Association, and the Modern language 
Association of America, for distribation to the members of these 
three organisations, is now ready for publication. The Directors 
have ordered that the copies for the members of the Oriental 
Society be provided with an extra general title-page stating that 
it is issued as volume xiz., First Half (for Jan.-June, 1898), of 
our Journal, and with a suitably lettered label or panel on the back 
to correspond. The special title-page of the book is as follows ; 

The Whitney Memorial Meeting. A report of that session of 
the First American Congress of Philologists which was devoted 
to the memoiy of the late Professor William Dwight Whitnev, of 
Yale Dniversity; held at Philadelphia, Dec. 28,1694. Edited for 
the Joint Committees of PnblicatioD by Charles R. Lanman. Bos- 
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ton: Published for the Congress. Ginn and Company. 1897.” 
It contains tko addresses of the occasion, the text of the letters 
from foreign scholars concerning Professor Whitney; the de¬ 
tailed program of the Congress; and a chronological bibliog¬ 
raphy (in 860 numbers) of Mr. Whitney’s writings, with lists of 
bi<^raphical notices and of books concerning him. 

President Gilman reported, on behalf of the Directors, that, 
as Professor Lanman was unable to serve the Society longer a.'i 
an editor of the Journal, they bad appointed Professor A. V. W. 
Jackson, of Columbia University (to serve in Mr. Lanman’s 
stead), and Professor G. P. Moore, as Dditors for the year 1897- 
08. 

The Treasurer, Mr. H. C. Warren, bad called the attention of 
the members to the fact that the present income of the Society 
could not sustain the rate of expenditure involved in the fore¬ 
going orders of the Directors; and he accordingly recommended 
a curtailment of the publications of the Society, and in particu¬ 
lar that the Journal be issued only once a year, as a volume of 
about three hundred pages, instead of the present annual four 
hundred pages. After due discussion of the situation, and to the 
end that the new experiment of prompt and frequent publication 
might receive a fair trial, the Directors ordered that no change 
in the manner of issue be made for the ensuing year ; especially 
in view of the fact that the balance to the good in the treasury 
allows us to continue this oouree for some time longer without 
actual deficit. 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, of Tale University, presented 
his report through Dr. Oertel. The report showed that the acces¬ 
sions to the Library of the Society during the year have been 65 
volumes, 97 parts of volumes, and 137 dissertations and pamphlets. 
The whole number of titles is now 4917. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to oonsider what 
measures may be taken to promote the Study of the History of 
Religions, reported by their Chairman, Professor Gottbeil, that 
after mature deliberation, and with the approval of the Directors, 
they recommend : 

1. That the Americau Oriental Society eetablish a special Section, 
devoted to the historical study of religions; and that peiaons interested 
in these studies be allowed to join this Section upon the payment of two 
dollars per annum, and be entitled to a copy of sill printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

3. That a Secretary be appointed for this Section. 

8. That at each meeting of the Society at least one session be set apart 
for papers devoted to the work of the Section. 

4. That the Section co-operate as far as possible with the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of ^Ugions. 

This report was adopted; and upon the recommendation of the 
Directors, the following amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws were unanimously adopted: 
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In article V. of the Constitation, after the wordjs “ a Recording Sec* 
retary,” the words a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study 
of BeligioDS," were inserted ; so that the article now reads : 

Abticlb V. The goyemment of the Society shall conKist of a Preiu* 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Secretary of tlie Section for the Historical Study of Relig¬ 
ions, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall l>o an¬ 
nually elected by ballot, at tlie annual meeting. 

A new article was added to the Constitution, vis. 

AitnCLK ZI. There sliall be n special Section of the Society, devoted 
to the Historical Study of Religions, to which sectiou others than uioui- 
bers of Die American Oriental Society may be elected in the same man¬ 
ner as is prescribed in Article IV. 

A new By-Law was added : viz. 

X. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol¬ 
lars : and they shall be entitled to a oopy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

Professors G. F. Moore, Jackson, and Gottlieil were apjminted 
a Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

After a brief recess (11 to 11.15), the following gentlemen 
presented papers : Hyvernat, No. 19; Bloomfield, No. 8 ; Oertcl, 
Nos. 34, 36, 36 ; Moore, No. 32; Bcott, No. 42; Grimm, No. 6; 
Maupt, No. 14. At ten minutes after one, the ^ciety adjourned 
for luncheon at the residence of President Gilman. 

The Society ro-assembled after luncheon Friday, and received 
oomrounicationB from the following : Sohanfarher, No. 41 ; Gutt- 
maoher. No. 9 ; Rosenau, No. 40; Iianman, No. 28; Johnston, 
No. 23 ; Gotthcil, No. 6. 

At five o’clock, the Society lield a public session in tbe large 
assembly room of McCoy Ilall, and Professor Tinman gave an 
account of some of the principal classes of monaments of archrn- 
oiogical interest In India, illustrated by pictures thrown upon the 
screen, and spoke especially of the Bharhut sculptures which 
have been identified with stories in the Jutaka Book. 

At 6.45, the Society adjourned to Saturday morning. In tbe 
evening, about thirty of the members dined together. 

The fourth and last session began at 9.45 Saturday morning. 
First came the remaining busiuess. The following persons,' 
recommended by the Directors, wore duly elected : 


> The fuU post-offloe addresaas are glreo la the reritod List of Members at the 
oad of this Toiacne. 
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As Ck>RPORATB MBMBBRS. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, Yale UnivCTsity. 

Rer. Dr. Charloi W. E. Body, 0«neral Theological Setninary, New 
York City. 

Dr. A. Boissier, Genera, Switxerland. 

Dr. W. Oaland, Breda, Netherlands. 

Dr. Paul Carua, La Salle, DlinoUi. 

Mr. Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Oliver Crane, Boston, Mosa. (Rejection.) 

Mr. Lee >(. Dean. Yale University. 

Prof. James F. Driscoll, St. Jo.sc}>h’8 Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 
Mr. Wilberforce Enmes, Lenox Library, New York City. 

Mr. M. B. Fanning, Duxbury, Mass. 

Dr. W. H. Purnoas, Wallingford, Pa, 

Miss Ellen R. Giles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Louis H. Gray, Princeton, N. J, 

Mr. R. J. Grimm, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. K. P. Earkaria, Bombay, India. 

Hr. H. Kaufman, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Elizabeth T. King, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. P. H. Land, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Robert Lau, Union Hill, N. J. 

Rev. L. B. Longacre, Spuyten Duyvil, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. A. 0. Lovejoy, Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. J. R. Mahoney, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Oxford, Elngland. (Rejection.) 

Rev. Donald J. McKinnon, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. J. A. Ness, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. William Popper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. W. Rosenau, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, Wallingford, Conn. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. T. Schanfarber, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, Denver, Col. 

Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Maria Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. O. 

[Total, 87.] 

President Gilman announced for the Directors that. Professor 
Jackson being unable to undertake the work of an editor, the con¬ 
duct of the Journal for the ensuing year will be entrusted to 
Professor G. F. Moore. 

The next meeti^ of the Society will be held in Easier week, 
1898, beginning Thursday, April 14, either in Chicago or in 
Hartford, as may be snbsequentV determined by the Directors. 
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The Directors recommended that a committee of three be ap* 
pointed by the President to take snch stops as may seem dcsira- 
ole to sGcnro candidates for mcml>ership in the Section for tlie 
Historical Study of Keligions, and to report to the Directors at 
their next meeting. The roconunendation was adopted. The 
PYeeident apiminted Professors Toy, Jastrow, and Qotthuil such 
committee. 

It was resolved to request Congress to allow the dtitios on 
books, scientilio instrnroents, and works of art to remain as in 
the existing law. The President and Secretaries were empow* 
ered to prepare and present such a request 

The nominating committee reported, and by unanimous con¬ 
sent the ballot of the Society was cast for the following officers 
for the ensuing year : 

President—President Daniel Coit Oilman, of Baltimore. 

Fice-Preridente—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge: Profeesor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Correeponding Secretary—Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of New 
Haven, with Professor Hanns Oertel, of Ksw Haven, os his deputy. 

Secording Secretary —Professor George F. Hoore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section/or i2eiipions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Ut. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Xabrarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of Kew Ehiven. 

Directors-The officers above named: and President William R. Har¬ 
per, of Chicago: Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. W. Jackson, and 
Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul 
Haupt, of Baltimore: and Professor Henry Hyvemat, of Washington. 

On motion of Dr. Adler it was 

Resolved, That tbs American Oriental Society has heard with pleasure 
of the proposed catalogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments: and 
that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate with the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution in collecting a catalogue of the Egyptian material 
preserved in this country. 

The committee was appointed: Dr. Cyrus Adler, Professor 
J. H. Breasted, Professor H Hyvemat, the Rev. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, Dr. G. A. Reisner. • 

The badness fioished, the reading of ooromunications was 
resumed. The following gentlemen presented papers ; Carr, No. 
^ Iau, No. 39; Ness, No. 83; Bright, No. 4 ; Johnston, No. 24; 
Hastings, No. 10; Smith, No. 45; Land, No. 26; Jackson, No. 
21; Scott, No. 43; Bloomfield, No. 2; Haupt, Nos. 11,15 and 12. 

The hour for adjournment being now close at hand, the papers 
numbered 17 and 18 (by Hopkins), 46 (by Reisner), 30 (W Love- 
joy), 47 (by Torrey), 33 (by Prince), 48, 60, and 49 (by Wataon), 
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aud 27 (by Lanman),—that is, for the moat part, papers of mem* 
bcrs not present,—were read by title, and with or withoat a brief 
statement of their coDtents. 

The following vote of thanks was ananimoasly adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desiree to express its most sincere 
thanks to tho authorities of Johns Hopkins UniTersity for their kind 
invitation and reception; to PreHident Oilman for his pleasant hospital* 
itiea; to the Unirersity Club for its courleaies; and to the Committee 
of Arrangements for their effective services. 

At 12.16 the Society adjourned, to meet Thursday, April 14, 
1898. 


At a meeting of the Directors held immediately after adjonm* 
ment, the following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
American Oriental Society as Delegates to the Eleventh Session 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in Paris 
from the 6th to the 12th of September, 1897 : Professors Bloom¬ 
field and Haupt of Baltimore; Professor Jackson of New York ; 
and Professors Lanman and Toy of Cambridge. 


The following is a list of papers which were either presented 
at the meeting or announced for presentation. They are alpha¬ 
betically arranged according to authors. But papers No’s 16, 22, 
and 89 do not appear to have been formally presented. 

1. Dr. (^rus Adler, TJ. S. National Museum ; A proposed Cat¬ 
alogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments. 

2. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; On the 
position of the Oopatha Brdhmana in Yedio Literature. 

3. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; On the 
meaning and etymology of the Yedic word viddtha, 

4. Professor J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University ; A coin¬ 
cidence in Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew phonology. 

6. Rev. 8. J. Carr, Catholic University of America; On a 
hitherto unknown treatise of Thomas of Edessa on the Nativity 
of our Lord. 

6. Professor Richard Gottbeil, Columbia University ; Persian 
influence in Arabic. 

7. Professor Richard Gottbeil, Columbia University ; Note on 
Dr. Torrey’s article in the Journal of the Society, xviiL 176 ff. 

8. Mr. BL J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins University; Euphemis¬ 
tic liturgical appendixes in the Psalma 
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d. Rev. Adolph Guttmaober, Johns Hopkins Hiuversity; Unin* 
telligible archaisms in the Authorized Version. 

10. Dr. W. W. Hastings, Springfield, Mass.; The perinnnsivc 
in Assyrian. 

11. Profe.'tsor Paul Hniipt, Johns Ilopkiim Univei'Mity; The 
pronnnciation of Hebrew. 

12. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Ilopkins University; Ptole¬ 
maic Psalms. 

18. Professor Paul riaupt, Johns Hopkins University; iiaby* 
Ionian words in Ezekiel. 

14. Professor Paul Hanpt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
ampiilioative plural in Hebrew. 

15. Professor Paul Hanpt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
unicorn in the Bible. 

16. Mr. L. K. Himhberg, Johns Hopkins University; The 
Brahma Somaj movement in India. 

17. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale Univei'sity; Tlje PuEijub 
and the liig Veda. 

18. Professor £. W. Hopkins, Yale University; Notes from 
India: (a) Bridles in sculpture ami painting; (6) Buddha’s wooll)' 
hair; (o) The veiled Jam at Baduiut; (a) Wooden fences in 
India; (s) The Anamlashram. 

19. Professor H. Ilyvcma^ Catholic University of America; 
The Coptic versions of the Bible. 

20. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Note on play within play as a dramatic element on the Sanskrit 
stage. 

21. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Brief Indo-Iranian contributions. 

22. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
The Amesba Spentas or Archangels in Zoroastrianism. 

23. Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; The origin of 
Cuneiform writing. 

24. Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; The scape¬ 
goat. 

25. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania; 
Nabopolassar and the temple to the Sun god at Sippar. 

26. Rev. P. H. Land, Johns Hopkins University; Verba invol- 
untaria in Semitic. 
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27. ProfcMor C. K. Lanman, Harvard University; Indian Prov¬ 
erbs in Pfdi Sources. 

28. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; The discov¬ 
ery of the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. 

20. Rev. Robert J. Lau, Columbia tTiuvcrsity ; On some Baby¬ 
lonian temple records in the Library of Columbia University. 

30. Mr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, Ifarvard University; On the mean¬ 
ing: of the Buddhist technical terms U 2 >iuhmam and itpaddmt- 
kkhtauVui, 

31. Profe.s.sor Duncan Macdonald, Hartford Theological Semi¬ 
nary; Job and Muslim cosmography. 

82. Professor George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary; 
The Arabic version or Genesis in Lagarde’s MaUrUdicyi. 

33. Mr. J. A. Ness, Johns Hopkins University; On the meaning 
and etymology of the Sanskrit root u/. 

34. ProfoAsor H. Oertel, Yale University; A new MS. of tlie 
Jriiminlya Biilhmana. 

85. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University; Did Sfiyana know 
the Jrdminlya Brfilimana? 

36. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University; The foneral cere¬ 
mony according to the J&iminlya BrTihma^ 

37, Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, Kew York; Tlie geography of the 
Euphrates. 

88. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University ; The syntax 
of the Aissyrian preposition ana. 

39. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University; A Baby¬ 
lonian Cylinder in the possession of the New York University. 

40. Rev. William Rosenau, Johns Hopkins University; Sub¬ 
stitutes for the Tetragimmmaton in the liabbinical writings, with 
especial reference to iSloqim. 

41. Rev. T. Sebanfarber, Johns Hopkins University; Notes on 
Psalm xvi. 

42. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; The English 
words in Malayan. 

43. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; At large in Poly¬ 
nesia. [The laxness of phonetic laws in the Polynesian Tangnages.] 

44. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J.; Was 
Mohammed’s impulse received from Christian or from Jewish 
sources ? 
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45. Professor Henr;- Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J. j Two 
brief notes on Arabic snbicots : (a) *<Tbc gnilt of the hnsband- 
men,” Bochari, 16; (A) The two messengers, Koran, 36. 12 If. 

46. Dr. G. A. Reisncr, Harvard University ; Old Babylonian 
systems of weights and measures. 

47. Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; The 
origin of the words ‘Troubadour* and ‘Madrigal.’ 

48. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towcrlull, N. J.; A leather roll of 
the Peiilateiic]). 

40. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; The etymology 
of the name Baalbek. 

50. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, K.J.; A Samaritan man¬ 
uscript of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, written A. H. 35. 
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List of Mbubbrb. 

Rbvisbd, Uay, 1307. 

Tho number plncod after tbe ad«]reM Indlcatca the year of olaotlon. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Prof. Ramiuushva Oopal Bhamdaiucaa, Uekkeui CoU., Poona, India. 1887. 
Eia Excellency, Orro Robhtlivok, 2S Hospital St., Leipzig, Genaany. 1844. 
Prof. Qboro Bukhlui, UniT. of Vienna, Anoiria. (8 AlaerSt., Vienna, IX.) 

Corresp. Member, 1876; Hon., 1887. 

Dr. Antonio Maru CxniAin, Ambroflinn Library, Milan, Italy. 1800. 

Prof. Edward B. Cowbll, Univ. of Cambridge, England. Oorreep. Mem¬ 
ber, 1868; Hon., 1603. 

Prof. Bbrthold Drlsrdbcic, Univ. of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Fribdhicu Dbutzsch, Univ. of Breelan, Germany. (106 B^eer WU- 
belmSt) 1808. 

Prof. loNASto GtriDi, Uniy. of Borne, Italy. (S4 Tla Bottegbe Oeonre.) 1898. 
Prof. Hbndrix £brn, Uniy. of Leyden, Netherlaada. 1^3. 

Prof. Franc Eiklborn, XJniy. of Goettingen, Germany. (01 Hoinbolzweg.) 
1887. 

Prof. Sir Monibr MoNiBR-WitUAifB, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
England. 1883. 

The Bt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Mobllbr, Univ. of Oxford, England. Corresp. 
Member, 1854; Hon., 1860. 

Prof. Tbbodoh Noeldxkb, Uniy. of Stroeebnrg, Germany. (16 Xalbagasoe.) 
1878. 

Prof. JuDBB Oppbrt. CoUkge de France, Paris, Prance. (3 Rue de Sfoz.) 
1898. 

Prof. Eddard Saohav, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (18 Wonnser Si., W.) 
1887. 

Prof. Arohisald H. Satcb, Univ. of Oxford, England. 1898. 

Prof. Ebbbhard Sobbadbr, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (30 Eronprincen- 
Ufer, N. W.) 1800. 

Prof. Fhibdrich Spiboel, Munich, Germany. (11 Haydn St.) Corresp. 
Member, 1868; Hon., I860. 

Prof, Albrsobt Wbbbr, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (56 Ritter St., S. W.) 
Corresp. Ifomber, 18S0; Hon., 1869. 
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Bev. Charles Jambs Wood, St John's Beotory, York, Pa. 1892. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Prof. Thbodors F. Wriobt, 42 Qninoy St., Caiuhridge, Mass. 1698. 

Rev. Abraham Yohankak, St. Bartholomew's Parish Houm, 205 Eaat 42d 
St, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Bev. Edward J. Yoono, 519 Main St., Waltham, ifass. 1669. 

(Total, 275.] 


in. COBBESPONDINO MEMBERS. 

Prof. GraexaDIO Ieaia Aecaoli, Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
Milan, Italy. 

Bev. C. 0. Baldwin (formerly Missionary at Foochow, China), 105 Spruce 
St, Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Aj>olv Babtian, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1866. 

Pres. Daniel Buss, Syrian Protestant Coll., Beirnt, Syria. 

Bev. Hbkrt Blodoet (formerly Miseionary at Peking, China), 818 State St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1858. 

Rev. Alonso Bunker, Missionary at Tonngoo, Burma. 1871. 

Bev. Marcos M. Carleton, Hlasionacy at Amhala, IndU. 

Bev. Edson L. Clark, Hinsdale, Mass. Oorp. Member, 1867. 

Bev. William Clark, Florence, Italy. 

Ja(^e Ernest H. Crosby, International Conrt of Alexandria, Berkeley, 
Alexandria (Care of the Department of State, Washington, D. C.), 
Egypt 1890. 

Rev. Joseph Edeivs, Shanghai, China. 1869. 

A. A. Gaboiulo, U. S. Lidgation, Constantinople, Turkey. 1892. 

Henry Gilluan, U. S. Consol at Jerosalem, Turkey. 1690. 

Bev. Dr. John T. Graoby (Editor of The Mustonory Review of the World), 
177 Pearl St., Rochester, N. Y. 1869. 

George A. Grierson, Bengal Chvil Service, Bankipur, Bengal. 1698. 

Rev. Lewis Qbodt, West Brattleboro, Vt 1849. 
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R«7. Jos9 T. Gituox, MiaaionATjr at Osalca, Japan. 

Dr. WiiXAB* Hasbsu., 90 Dwight St, New HaTen, Conn. 1877. 

Prof. J. H. Haticbs, Central Turkey College, Aintab, Syria. 1887. 

Dr. .T amm C. Hbpbobm, Uiaaionary at Yokohama, Japan. 1878. 

Dr. A- P. Etoolt Hokrwlk, The Hadmea, Wellealey Sqaare, Calcutta, 
Bengal. 1898. 

Rev. SatcvclII. Hones, M.D., Waterford, N. Y. 1858. 

Dasrua Jamastj! Mimocebitsbji JavAsr Asana, Band Panchayet Laiiv, 
Bombay, India. 1887. 

Rev. Hs!ntT H. Jsesnr, Miaeionary at Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Dr. Saitorl H. Ksllooo, The Firs, lAudonr, Muaaoorie, N. W. P.. 
India. 1879. 

Rev. Prof. Albset L. Loso (Robert College), Oonatontinople, Turkey. 187IK 

Rev. Robbat 8. Maolat (formerly Uieaiouary at Toklo, Japan), Preeident 
of the Univ. of the Paciflo, Fernando, Cal. 

Pree. William A. P. Xabtcv, Audubon Park, Weat 156th St, New York, 
N. Y. 1858. 

Dr. Divn Bbthvkb UcCaatbk, American Presbyterian Mission, Tokio, 
Japan. 1857. 

Prof. Ebbriiaaii Nbbtlb, Dim, Wiirttembezg, Germany. 1888. 

Dr. ALBXAin>BB G. PABBAn, Athens, Qreeoe. 1961. 

Rev. STBPAKir D. Pbbt, Good Hope, HL 1881. 

AiiPHOKSB PiBABT. [Addioss dssired.] 1871. 

Rev. Euab Rioob, Missionary at Constantinople (Bible House), Turkey. 

Prof. Ltoif ns Roerr (Roole dee languee orientalee vivantee), 47 Avenue 
Dnqnesne, Paris, France. 1857. 

Rev. Dr. S. 1. J. ScBBABScaswucY, Shanghai, China. 

Rev. W. A. SsBnn, Missionary at Omomiah, Persia. 1898. 

Dr. John C. SuNOBBito, tT. S. Consul, Baghdad, Turkey. 1898. 

Rev. Oborob K. Thomssbr, of the American Baptist Mission, Kumool, 
Madras, India. (Now at 489 Fifteenth St, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Oorp. 
Member, 1890; Oorresp., 1891. 

Rev. Gbobob T. Wabbbdak, Missionary at Pasumalai, Madura, India. 

Rev. Jambs W. Wauoh, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 
Grove, N.J.) 1878. 

Rev. JoBirn E. Wioht, New Hamburgh, N. Y. Corp. Member, 1869. 

[Total, 42.] 

Number of Members of the three olisBee (80*l‘875 -fASsSST.) 


SOOIBTIBS, LiBAAAIBS, BTO., TO WHICH THB POBLICATIOKS OB THB AMBBICAH 
ORrBMTAL SOCICTT ARB BB.'fT B7 WAT OB GiBT OB EXCRAHGB. 

L AMERICA. 


Boston, Mass.: American Academy of Arta and Scienoes. 
PmLAnBLBBJA, Pa.: American Phlloaophieal Society. 
Wabbinoton, D. 0.: Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of Amsrican Ethnology. 
WORCESTXR, Mass : American Antiquarian Society. 
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II. EUROPE. 

Austria, Vuhtma: EsiserUche Akademie der WiswQsohaftsn. 
Aatbropologiiicbe Oeselkiobaft. 

Praous: EDnigHcli ^hmischs GeiieUBoliaft der WiasenBcbaftan. 
Urnmark, IcKLAin), Brtjavijc : University Library. 

Fbakob, Parts ; Soel^td AsiAUquo. (Rno d« Seine, Pakis de I’lnetltot.) 
Acad^mio dee Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Bibliothbqne Nationnle. 

Mnsdo Qnimot. (Avenne du Trocad^ro.) 

Rcole dee Laiignes Oriontales Vivantes. (Roe de Lille, 3.) 
Soci4t4 Acaddniiqne Ind<vChiuoiae. 

GuufAXT, Bbrlin: KOniglich PrenasiBcbe Akademie det WiseeDackaften. 
EOnigliche Bibliothek. 

OOrrtMOBN: KOnigllche Qesellsobaft der Wisaeusohafien. 

Hallb: Bibliothek der Deatsohen UorgenlftodiBohen Geeell- 
soliafl. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 

Lbipbio : KOnlglich SKrhsische Qesellechaft der Wisaenschaften. 
Muricq: Kdnigliob Bnirisohe Akademie der Wiasenschaften. 
KUniglioli Hof- und Staatsbibliothok. 

Grbat Britain, London ; Royal Asiatic Society of Orest Britain and Ireland 

(23 Albemarle at., W.) 

Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Arohieology. (87 Great Rnssell 
St., Bloomsboiy, WC.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Ur. F. J. Furaivall, 
8 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
Italt, Florbnox Sodsik Aiiattoa Italiana. 

Robb : Reale Aecademia del Lincei. 

NETHBRnANDB, AicsTBRDAJf: Eoninklijke Akademis vaQ Wetensobappeo. 

Tbb Haouk: Koninklijk Institaat voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenknnde van Kederlandsoh Indik. 

Leiden : Coratorinm of the UniverBity. 

Norwat, Cbjubtunta: Videnskaba-Selekab. 

SwBDBN, Upsala : Humanistiaka Vetenskape-Samfiindet. 

Robsia, St. PsTBRSiiORO: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Aroheologiji Institub. 

ni. ASIA. 

Cbtlon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(Thxna, Pbkino : Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanqeai : Horth China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

India, Bombay : Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society. 

Calcutta : The Ariatio Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 

Lahore : Library of the Oriental College. 

Japan, Toeio : The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Jata, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootechap van Kunsten en Wetensohappen. 
Turcet, CoNSTANTiNOPiiB: Imperial Ottoman Museum. 
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IV. AFRICA. 

Eqttt, Oaiko: TheKhddirial Ltbnuy. 

V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 

The AntiqTiarj (care uf the EdaeationSociety’s PreM, BomlMjr, India). 

Wiener Zeitaohrift fOr die Ennde des VorgimlnudM (care of Alfrwl Holder, 
Rothenthnnu-str. 15, Vienna, Anstria). 

Zeitschrift fttr verglelchende Simichfontchang (earo of Prof. E. Enhn, 3 
He«a-str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Indogermanische Forachnngen (care of Prof. W. Stxeitberrg, Prnibnvn;, Switz¬ 
erland). 

Revne de I'Histoire des Beligionii(care of M. JcanR4ville,che2 M. E. Leronx, 
26 me Bonaparte, Paris, Prance). 

Ravoe dee Etudes Joivtt. (librMrie A. DorUcher, 88 bis, me Lafayette, 
Paris, France.) 

Revue Ai^dologique. (Rue de Lille, 2, Paris, France.) 

Zeiteohrift fOr die alttastamentliche Wiaaensohaft (care of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitzige cur As^olc^e nnd Semitisohen Spraohwiaeenschaft. (J. C. HIxh 
richs’sche Bnobbandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Orientalische Bibliographie (care of Dr. Lucian Schermoa, 8 Gisela Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Jonmal, Good Hojie, IlUnois. 

RaoiPiaim : 295 (Members) + 57 (Gifts nnd Exchanges) ss 852. 


REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any InsUtutlons or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular suhsorihers for the Journal or of reclpents thereof. The 
following ie the banning of such a list 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Chicago University Library. 

Harvmrd Sanskrit Clssa-Room library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 

Harvard University library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

or THX 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Wltb AoacndmonU of April, 1807. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Arucub I. This Society shnU be called the AmucAN Obxkntal Sooutt. 

Articlk n. The objects contemplated by this Society ahall be i— 

1. The oolliTHtion of learning in the Aeiatio, African, and Polyneaian Ian- 
giiagea, oe well os the encoamgement of reeeoxcbes of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may 1)e promoted. 

3. The oultiTOtion of a taste for orlmtul stadiea in this country. 

8. The publication of uiemolra, tranBlations, vooabulariee, and other oom* 
muuicationa, presented to the Society, which may be Talunble with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Articlc III. The members of ibis Society shall be dlstingniahed as oln^ 
iiorate and honorary. 

AitnciiX IT. All candidates for membership most be proposed by tbs 
Directors, si some stated meetiz^^ of the Society, and no person ahsil be 
elected a member of either close without reo^ving the votea of as many as 
thrse-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Artiolk y. The goremment of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Viee-Preeidents, a Corre s ponding Secretary, a Beoording Secretary, a 
Secretory of the Section for the Historical Study of Heligions, a Treastzrer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who ehsll bs annusUy elected by ballot, at 
the annnal meeting. 

AancLK TI. The Freeldent and Vice-Presidents sbsll perform the oustom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be tat ojffieio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

AJtncLB Vn. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be «e officio 
membere of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Abticlb Vnr. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial ooncems of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
snpervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shell be 
a quorum for doing busineaa. 

Articub IX. An Annnal meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Haasaohusetts at least once in three 
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jeaxs. One or mor« other meeUsgg, at the diaeretioii of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place aod time aa the Directors aball detenuiue. 

AartciA X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoteil to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than niemberN of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner aa is pn'Mcrilwd 
in Article XV. 

A&nou XL This Constitntion may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a rote of threo-funrths of the memlierw present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-IuAWS. 

l. The Corresponding Secretary ahall conduct the correi^ndeuce uf the 
Society, and it shall be bis dnty to keep, in a book prorlded for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters; and be shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Botud of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Becording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book prorided for the porpoee. 

lU. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his inrestmenta, deposits, and payments shall be made under the Nuperiu' 
tendance of the Board of Directors. At each anoual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finaaoes, with a brief srunmary of tbo receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

in. b. Alter December 81, 1898, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre* 
tpond with the calendar year. 

m. c. At each annnal business meeting in Esster week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residiog in 
or near the town where the Treararer lives—to ezaroine the Treasurer’s 
aoconnta end Touchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
end to see that the funds called for by his balances arc In his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty aa soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Soeie^ at the next annual bnsineas meeting thereafter. If these findings sie 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a oertlfleato to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalc^e of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are preeented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessiont to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be ftutber guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the’ Society, and all manoscTipts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purpoeea, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member ahall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annnal aaseasment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of eeventy* 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued durix^ tiieir membership, and shall 
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alMi liATC the priTileg® of Ulring ft copy of tbone pwviously pobliaUed, so far 
nx the SCKilety etm si]pi>ly tliom, at half ilie ordiuary selling price. 

VIII. If ftity cor^wmtA inoinbor abftll for two years fnll to pay hia AHsess- 
monta, hia iinuie may, At the discretion of tbs Directors, be droi>pe<l from the 
lUt of lUHinlH'rH (if the Society. 

IX. (»f tiie Section fo^ the nifttorical Stndy of lloligionK 
altaU pny into tlio tn^ARnry of tlin Sooiaty nn nnnnal nmetoinif^t of two dol* 
Iatm ; and they xiudl lie ontlUod to a oopy of all iniutod paiieni which fall 
within tliQ HooiM of th« Seetiuti. 

X. Six niPiulterH hUaU form a ({tiomin for doing husincafi, nnrl three to 
ndjoiirn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 

1. Fon TUB Librahy. 

1. The Library shall Im ncoeerihle for cousnltAtiou to all members of the 
Society, At anch times as tlie Library of Yale College, witli which it is 
deposited, shall lie open for a similar pnrpoae; further, to each persona as 
shall receive tlw i>ermi8siou of the Libruinn, or of the Labrarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member ahall he allowed to draw books from the Library njxm the 
following conditions: ho idinll give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their Umis or injnfy, the amount of said detriment to be determined ’ by the 
Ubrarian, with the assistanoe of the President, or of a Vioe-Presldent; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by iqieoial agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre¬ 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a suffloient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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I’UDLICATJONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIEN'l'AL 

SOCIETY. 


I’lSIOK OK TIIIC .roitRNAI,. 

V,"|'; .» •»" 

Viil. Ill, (Isss-iKs:!)', ""''"; . 

Vol. V. (is.'is-iwin). . 

Vol. VI. {i8<u,. :. ?•“ 

Vol. VII. (I8ua). . ® 

Vol. VIII. (isiio). . ?•“ 

voi.ix.(iH7i)..’..... ;. 

Vol. X. (lK7a-l8«»).:. 

Vol. XI. (IKKO-ldll.-,). . 

Vol. xii.(tH«i),...... ?•“ 

Vol. XIII. (ISBD).. . . J 

Vol. XVI. (isotisoo),.. 

\ i»l. XVII. (1890)^1>oiin<1 in full buckram,.... q ija 

Vo!* VVm* VTI^ybiioicrani, - 2.60 

Vol. XVIII. txjcoml Half ( 1807 ), “ « « oka 

Vol. XIX. FirHt Half (for 1808), fall cloth,.11" I.’oo 

.. 


WhiUiey’u Tuittirlya-Pmtioikhya (vol. ix.), 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from voVx.),’*.II!* 11*'" 
Whitby’s Index Ver^rumto the Atharva-Veda (vol xiul 
rhe same (vol. xii.) on larffe pa|»er,............. 

Bloomfield’s Kfiujika-Sfttra of the Atharva-Veda (Vof xivY 
Oertel’s Jaiminlya-Upani^ad-Bralimana (from vol. xvi.). 
volame xvi., narnber 2,.. 

Isold’s Historical Vedio Grammar (from Vorivifil)! 1111 
The Whitney Memonal Volume (vol. xix., first bain, with 
portrait, and bibliography of Wliitney’s writinsrs (see 
p. 882 above),... 


16.00 

.76 

4.00 

6.00 

6.00 

J.76 

1.86 

1.76 


1.60 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society. 
Mr, Addiwn Van Name, Xew Haven, Conneotient. Members 
can have tlic series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V will 
be given free, and the rest (price $66.00) sold .at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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Amci'icau Oriefiftii Sucitii/. 


TO CONTBIUITTOKS. 

Fifty copU*.8 of oat'h article jmhli«lie<l in tliw .r<juriial will l»u 
forwardwl to the author. A larger nmiiher will Iw furnished at 
COBt 

Arabic, IVinhui, Syriac (Jacobite aJid Neatorian), Arnieniaii, 
SanKkrit, Tamil, Ohiiicne, ami Ja|iaiie«c foiiti* of typo aro provhhHl 
for tlio printing of the .Nmrnal, anil othem will bo proeimnl fi'om 
time to time, a^ they are in*eib‘tl. 


OKNKi:.\l. VOI'ICKK. 

1. MeiuberM aro reijiicsteil to give ininiuiliate nuliec of cliungeK 
of adilroua to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry 0. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested tliat gifts and exchanges intendod 
for the Library of the Society be addressed -m follows : “The 
Library of tlic American Oriental Society, New Haven, Coimwti- 
cut, U. S, America.” 

3. For iiifonnation regarding the sate of tlie Society's (mbiica- 
tions, sec the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal shoulfl ho sent to Frof. 
Qco. F. Moore, Andover, Mass. 


OOMOKUNING UKUItJCUSHli'. 

It U not nocesaary for any one to bo a [)rofesse<l Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All pei'sons—men or 
women—who are in sympatliy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess¬ 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientiHo contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these waya Persons desiring to become 
membei's are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Jounial free. The annual 
assessment is ^5. The fee for Life-Membership is |7d. 




Central Archaeological Library, 




Author 


*A fiooifc tJiaf is shut w b^f ci blooM^* 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA 
^ Department of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. 7 


_• 

Pleaae help us to keep the book 
clean^ and moving. ^ 








